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Explanation r-— The figure is drawn on the supposition 
that the earth ( £ ) is in the centre, that the sun moves in the 
Ecliptic, and the precession of the equinoxes is caused by the 
motion of the Ecliptic. With a given Nahshatra at the vern^ 
equinox, we can here at once find what Nakshatras would be at 
the other cardinal points and hence also the month at the 
winter solstice. 
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PREFACE. 


Some explanation may be necessary for the publication 
of an essay on the antiquity of the Vedas by one whose 
professional work lies in a different direction. Abont four 
years ago, as 1 was roidiiig the Bhugivad Gita, it occurred 
to me that we might derive important conclusions from the 
statement of Krishna that “ he was Margashirsha of the 
mouths.” This led me to inquire into the primitive Vedic 
calendar, and ibe result of four years’ labour is now placed 
before the public. The essay was originally written for 
the Ninth Oriental Ciongress held in London last year. But 
it was found too large to be inserted in the proceedings 
wherein its summary alone i'^ now includel. I have had 
therefore to publish it separately, and in doing so I have 
taken the opportunity of incorporating into it such addi- 
tions, alterations and modifications, as were suggested by 
further thought and discussion. 

The chief result of my inquiry would be evident from the 
title of the essay. The high antiquity of the Egyptian eavi- 
liz.ation is now generally admitted. Rut scholars still hesi- 
tate to place the commencement of the Vedic civilization 
earlier than 240D R.O. 1 have endeavoured to show in 
the following pages that the traditions recorded in- the 
Rigveda uumistalrably point to a period not later than 
4000 B, C., when the vernal equinox was in Orion, or, in 
other words, when the Dog-star (or the Dog as we have 
it in tl>e Rigveda) commenced the equinoctial year. Many of 
the Vedic texts and legends, quoted in support of this con- 
clusion, have been cited in this connection and also ration- 
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ally aod intelligently explained for the first time, thus 
throwing a considerable light on the legends and rites in 
later Sanskrit works. I have farther tried to show how 
these legends are strikingly corroborated by the legends 
and traditions of Iran and Greece. Perhaps some of this 
corroborative evidence may not be regarded as sufficiently 
conclusive by itself, but in that case I hope it will be borne 
in mind that my conclusions are not based merely upon my- 
thological or philological coincidences, and if some of these 
are disputable, they do not in any way shake the validity 
of the conclusions based on the express texts and references 
scattered over the whole Vedic literature. I wanted to 
collect together all the facts that could possibly throw any 
light upon, or be shown to be connected with the question 
in issue, and if in so doing I have mentioned some that are 
not as convincing as the others, I am sure that they will at 
east be found interesting, and that even after omitting 
them there will be ample evidence to establish the main 
point. I have, therefore, to request ray critics not to be 
prejudiced by such facts, and to examine and weigh the 
whole evidence I have adduced in support of my theory 
before they give their judgment upon it. 

I have tried to make the book as little technical as pos- 
sible ; but I am afraid that those who are not acquainted 
with the Hindu method of computing time may still find it 
somewhat difficult to follow the argument in a few places. 
If my conclnsions come to be accepted and the second 
edition of the book be called for, these defects may be re- 
moved by adding further explanations in such cases. At 
present 1 have only attempted to give the main argument 
on the aMQinption that the reader is already fhmiliar with 
the method. 1 may fiirther remark that though 1 have 
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uaed the astronomical method> yet a comparison with Bent- 
ley’s work will show that the present essay is more literary 
than astronomical in its character. In other words, it is the 
Sanskrit scholars who have first of all to decide if my inter- 
pretations of certain texts are correct, and when this judg- 
ment is once given it is not at all difficult to astronomically 
calculate the exact period of the traditions in the Bigveda. 
I do not mean to say that no knowledge of astronomy is 
necessary to discuss the subject, but on the whole it would 
be readily seen that the question is one more for Sanskrit 
scholars than for astronomers to decide. 

Some scholars may doubt the possibility of deriving so 
important and far-reaching conclusions &om the data 
furnished by the hymns of the Bigveda, and some may 
think that I am taking the antiquity of the Y edas too fitr 
back. But fears like these are out of place in a historical 
or scientific inquiry, the sole object of which should be to 
search for and find out the truth. The method of investiga- 
tion followed by me is the same as that adopted by Bentley, 
Colebrooke and other well-knpwn writers on the subject, 
and, in my opinion, the only question that Sanskrit scholars 
have now to decide, is whether I am or am not justified in 
carrying it a step further than my predecessors, indepen- 
dently of any modifications that may be thereby made 
necessary in the existing hypothesis on the subject. 

I have omitted to mention in the essay that a few native 
scholars have tried to ascertain the date of the Mah&bhdrata, 
and the Bd.mftyaua from certain positions of the sun, the 
moon and the planets given in those works. For instance, 
the horoscope of R&ma and the positions of the planets at 
the time of the great civil war, as found in the Mababb&rata, 
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are said to point to a period of 5000 or 6000 B. C., and it is 
contended that the Vedas \rhieh preceded these works 
must he older still. Bentley relying on the same data has 
calculated 9(31 B. C. as the exact date of Rama’s birth. 
This will show how unsafe it is to act upon calculations 
based upon such loose statements. Sometimes the accounts 
in the Pnranas are tliemselves conflicting, but even where 
they are or can be made deiiuite any conclusions based on 
them are not only doul)tful, but well nigh useless for cliro- 
nological purposes, for in the first instance they are open 
to the objection that these works may not have been 
written by eye-witnesses ( tlie mention of Udshis in the 
Ramayana directly supporting such an assumption ), and, 
secondly, because it is still more difficult to prove that we 
now possess these books in the form in which they were 
originally written. With regard to tlie positions of the 
planets at the time of the war given in the Mahakharata, 
the statements are undoubtedly confused ; but apart from 
it, I think that it is almost a gratuitous assumption to hold 
tl at all of them really give us the positions of the planets 
in the ecliptic and that such positions again refer to the 
fixed and the moveable zodiacal portions of tlie Nakshatras. 
Perhaps the writers simply intend to mention all auspicious 
or inaus])i(nons positions of the planets in such cases. I 
have therefore avoided all such debatable and doubtful 
points by i‘.onfiuLng myself solely to the Yedic Works, about 
the genuineness of which there can be no doubt, and using 
the Pururiic accounts only to corroborate the results deduced 
from the Vedic texts. According to this view the Malia- 
bhfiratii war must be jilaced in the KrittikS. period, inas- 
much as we are told that Bhtshma was waiting, for the 
turning of the sun from the winter solstice in the month 
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of M^gba. The poem, m we nOw have it, is evidently 
written a long time after this event. 

Lastly, I have to express my obligations to several friends 
for encouraging me to carry on the inquiry and helping me 
in one way or another to complete tins essay. My special 
thanks are however due to Dr. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhauddr- 
kar, who kindly undertook to explain to me the views of 
German scholars in regard to certain passages from the 
Rigveda, and to Khan Bahadur Dr. Dastnr Hoshang* Jamasp 
for the ready assistance IxC gave in supplying information 
contained in the original Parsi sacred books. I am also 
greatly indebted to Prof. Max Muller for some valuable 
suggestions and critical commentB on the etymological 
evidence contained in the essay. I am. however, alone 
responsible for all the views, suggestions, and sUitemonts 
made in the following pages, 

With these remarks 1 leave the book in the hands of 
critics, fully relying upon the saymg of the poet — 

The fineness or the darkness of gold is best tested in 
fireP^ It is not likely that my other engagements will 
permit me to devote much time^to tliis subject iu future; and 
I shall consider myself well rewarded if the present essay 
does in any way (X)utribiite to a fuller and unprejudiced dis- 
cussion Of the hig;li antiquity of the Aryau civilization, of 
which 01ir sacred books are the oldest records iu the world. 


B. G. IlLAK. 


Poon^t^f Octobet^ 1893. 
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CHAPTERi L 

JntTodvmiien. 

Importanoo erf ascartaiuing the age of the Yo4^^|iiBi^Mac 
metho4— Its d^cts — Astroaomicftl method— fte 
unduly Qtagaified — Views of European and Native ,sc||oi»rs 
examined. 

. Tut: Veda is the oldest of the boohs tlist we poiy |X)8aei«, 
ai]^ it is gnuerally admitted “that for a study of ma^j Or if 
you hkOc for a study of Aryan humanity, there is Bethiog in 
the world equal in importanee with it. '* There is no other 
book which carries us so near the beginning of the Aryan 
civilisi^on, if not the abselate beginning of all tiungs, as 
maintained by the Hindu tbeolt^ians; and the in^^niaaee 
of asesrtainiug even approximately the age when the (ddest 
of the Vedic Rishis, like the classical V&lmiki, may have 
been im^ired to uneonsmotisly give utterance to a Vedic 
verse, . cannot therefore be overrated. The birth of Gautama 
Buddha* the invasion of Alexander the Great, the iaeeri{l* 
tk^is of A^oka, the account of the Ohiueso travellers, and 
theoverthrow of Buddhism and Jainism by Bhaita Enm^rila 
and. Shaukardch&ryadolned with several other less imiMutapt 

^‘india; whal it can teach m'i p. 112. The referenoes through- 
are to the first edition of this work. 
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have eerv^ to fix the ehroiiology of the 
periods of the ; the earli^ 

periods of the same lstiU defy all attempts to ascertain their 
chronolo^ and the earliest of them all, so important to the 
*‘trtie dbMe^Ol^^iikind ” the period of the mufveda, is 
etill the sulyect of vague and uncertain speculations. Can 
wp or can we not ascertain the age of the Vedas ? Ihis is 
a question which has the ingenuity of many an 

ancient and modern scholar, and though 1 have ventured to 
write on the subjed), 1 cannot daim to have finally solved 
this important problem in all its bearings. I only widi to 
place before the public the result of my researches in this 
direction And leave it to scholars to decide if it throws any 
additional light on the earliest periods of the Aryan clivili- 
zatioD. 

Bisll^hnfor# I proceed to state my views, * it may be useful 
to briefly examine the methods by which Oriental scholars 
have h^erto atiicmpted to solve the question as to the age 
and character of the Vedas. Prof. Max Milller divides the 
Vedic iitarature into four periods — the Chhandas, Mantra, 
Br&hma^, and Sfitra ; and as each period presupposes the 
XU'deediiifi, while the last or the Sfitra period is prior, **if 
not to the origin, at least to the spreading and political 
ascendancy of Buddhism*’ in the fourth century before 
Otoist, that learned scholar, by assigning two hundred 
years for each period arrives at about 1200 B. C , as the 
daiey at which we may suppose the Vedic hymns to 
have been composed.^ This, for convenience, may be 
* t?ee Max Muller’s 1st Ed. of Rig. Vol. IV., Prel. pp. v., vik 
This |srefaoe is also printed as a separate pamphlet under the tilii 
Hindu Agtronomy and Chronology.** In the secoipd 
edition of the Bigveda the prefaces in the first edition are 
pointed all together at the beginning of the fourth Volume. 
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iiSfM iti^liiielrary tyi linj^istie uetkiod Of OabertiifBing 
tho age of tlie' ¥<ida«^ ' A Hi^e eoxiBideibtl^ ' howevei*, 
ai onee ditelose tlict West pcmts ia saeli arbitral 
tidtis. Hiere aro ^ffereat opioioas adl«t ^ ^Mltbla df 
the Tedie Kte^tore; sooie scholars holdiag tiiat the Chhan- 
das aad Maatra is oae peiiod, ihough a kmg oae. Bat 
graatiag that the Vedie Kterature adaiits of a fosar^-lMd 
dildsioo, the ^aestioa of the duratioa of each period is sillt 
involved in nnoertainty, and, considering the bust that* ea<& 
period might ran into and overlap the oHms to a ewiam 
extent, it becomes extremely diffioalt to ass^ even the 
minimum chronological limits to the diflhrmt perioeb. The 
method may, indeed, he used with advantage to ishow that 
the Vedas could not have been composed laW than a^ 4 Ser« 
tain periodj but it helps'jlittle in even approximately fixing 
the correct age of the' Vedas. Prof. Max MttUer hitaself 
admits* that the limit of 200 years can be assigned to each 
period only under the supposition that during the early 
periods of history the growth of the human mind was mcna 
luxuriant than in later tunes; while the late Dr. ’I&ag, 
following the same method, fixed the very ccmunemnnent 
of the Vedic literature between 2400-2000 by 

assigning about 500 years to each period, on the aod^gy of' 
similar periods in the Chinese literature. It is thttnfoie 
evident that this method of calculation, howsoever >'aioable 


♦ Pref. to Rig. Vol. IV., p. \ii. 

t Introduction to the Aitareya Brahmana,p. 48.Prof. Whitney 
thinks that the hymns may have been snngae early as 2000 B.Cr 
Vi4> Intro, to his Sanskrit Qrammar, p. xiii. Fw a sanunary of 
iheiqtinions different scholars on this point see Kaegi’s 
vpda translated 1^ Arrowsmitfa, p. 110, note 39, The highest an* 
Hgnity aligned is 2400 B. Q. 
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|i»ir» to «iaHBiiiielwimft6r tK»«^ 

in iteiUi For fmaeni H li anfflotai'to rt«(e ii 
aoDMqoran of atu^ dobbia and ofc^daoiu, dafitito oi mr- 
va^oiu of ^oioiiB to astrooomical ennia in tie ea^liaak 
%rat%8 havo lieen looked opon yrith snspiekn a good 
mmy Oriental achtdan, while some have even enndemtied 
datronOmieal method as inaecorate and eohjeetnnl.* 
It is, however, admitted that “if the astronomieai data on 
whieh eoneloaiona as to ^ age of tbe Veda have bean 
bit4 iiiifdied idi that they were reppreaented to imply, t^ 
earlfest periods of Vedic poetry will have to berearranged.”f 
it a{^>ears to me tiiat s olars have erred too mudi on the 
aide of ovar cautio aiBnejM ig condemninj; thfe. mejyhpd. TTdo 
not mean to say that there are no difficulties; but sufficient 
care does not a|^pear to have been taken tu always keep in 
view the main pcnnt of the inquiry, by separating it from 
the mass of irrelevuit matter, with which, in some eases, 
it heeomes unavoidably mixed up. Some of Bentley's 
i^':piarion8, for instance, are indeed ingenious and aqg* 
ffmtiye, but he relies too much upon Pnrdnic traditions, 
men etjunological ^leculatimis and his own cakolations 
based thereon, instead of trying to find out whether thwe is 
anything in the earlier works to corroborate or support 
thw traditions. On the other band. Prof, Webm^s Essay, 
whieh, as a collection of astronomical allusions and referen* 
ees in the Vedic literature, is extremely valuable, ie taken 
up by the controversy as to the origin of the Nakshatras 
raised by M. Biot; and the same thing may be said of 
Brdt. Whitney’s contributions mi the aubjeet.^ Vmrious 

■* See Weber'* Hhtory of Indian Uterature, p. 2, note. 

1 Pref. to B%. Vol. IV., p. Isxi 

} See hi* essa^ cm the Hindu and Chinese system* of Asterions. 
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cthw saA jui wit^ber tlM Yiodie 

iiT« OK aix ymea, lioir And vb«p ^ 
mairti^ 1^, ipanrM to make the lupHur oa^tM^opA. 
the eoJar ymr, h»Te aho eaoB^ the a^n^ion gl aghd^ to 
he diverted frcoo the broad astram^mkal hwtaiugdi 9lp|^- 
tioQS tp.be found recorded in tlie Ve(& UteraWr^ end asa 
ooneeqneinfie we find that while the queetioiis as to the 
original number of the Xakeh^tras and ^ to whethtf the 
Chinese borrowed them from the Hpdue or vice twreo« we 
so aUy discussed, no systematic attmnpt has yet been maite 
to trace |^k the a^onomical references in the ^te« 
works to the Sanhitds, and to fully examine their beai^g 
on the question of the age and character of the Vedasu On 
the contrary, Prof. Weber asks u s to reconcile omra elvee to 

the ^tthat 8ear^“ 

a^l otel y fruitl ess !* In the following pages I have endea- 
voured to show that we need not be so muehdisappointated. 
In my opinion there is ample evidence— direct a^ dbenm- 
stantial — in the earliest of the Sanhitfis, to folly es^blidi 
the high .antiquity assigned to the Indian liierature on 
geographical and historical grounds.! ^ ^7 ophaion 

mainly upon references to be found in the early Vedic 
works, the Sanhit^ and the Brfthmanas, and espeatdly hi 
the earliest of these, the Rigveda. For thqu^ later works 
may sometimes ^ve the same traditions and references, yet 
any inference which is ba^ upon them is likely to be re- 
garded with more or less suspicion, unless we can dio^ 

* Weber’s history of Indian Literature, p, 7. 

t It is on these grounds that Troi. Weber believes that the 
beginnings td the Indian Literature **may perhaps be traced 
back even to the time when the ludo-Aryans still -dwelt t<i|[ether 
with the Persa-Aryana” Hid, Ind, Lit., p. 5. 
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iK^i^es <aiiit 

iihkgBixi titek tii^ ' 1har6% bf 
to dififc^lkve ibo mmh, i ihitik ' iltilt 
thefse worlds ^aWmok^a rellaBle 
in lAStef woVks, lor the eimple i^osdbbn that those 
t^dili<AiS aro there found in their purest ifoj*m. Lfiiler 
' A^rfs m^y indeed he used (o supply confirmatory evidence, 
v^berfe such is available; but our conclusions must in the 
main "be based on the internal evidence supplied by the 
VeS^c Works ati^. Several Indian astron(>^ers have 
worked more or less on the lines heie indicated, but their 
labours id thia direction have not unfortunately received 
the attention they deser\e. The late Krishna Shkstri 
Godbole published hia views on the antiquity of the Vedas 
in the second and third Volumes of the Tticosophist,^ and 
though he has failed to correctly interpret some astrono- 
mical allusions in the Vedic works, yet there is much that 
is suggestive and valuable in Ins eassy. Tlie late Pi*of . 
K, L. Chhalre also appears to have held similar views on 
the subject, but he has not published them, so far as I 
Icnow, in a systematic form. My friend Miv Shankara 
Batkrishna Dikshit, who has written a prize eassy in 
Marathi on the history of Hindu Astronomy, and who has 
succeeded in correctly interpreting more verses in the 
"^Veddnga dyotishaf than any other scholar lias hitherto 


* Also published as a separate pamphlet, 

t Mr.lHkshit would do well to published an English translation 
of at least tV Chapter on Vedanga Jyotisha in his essay. Itp 
has Undoubtedly made a great advance over Weber au3 1!'lieb«& 
in the correct interpretation of the treatise. ^ 


4606, has alw disomsed ^ktjo^ioo in hift> essay, whh^ 1 
vra6 4llcm6diomd>!l 4^ fail Umdneai. l aoi 

indebted to ^^sdig|^a |f^ somaoliijfaA Jwto aod ai^[ti- 
loeots^io^ iq^fae following |)ages, and tfCe pr^ent essa^ 
iila;^," I |faii^1p, be regarded as greatly devSloping, if not 
cbinpletiQg,.^^ tl^ry started l>y them. 
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CHAPXimil. 

^ S»oHf£64 ea§M *M - 

Frti«#m ei^iidar co-eval witrh the sacrificial systm — ^pMiJa{H|r 
itlssYaiiias&ifacafcam — Civil or Savana dajs^— Jbeana and 
Ittoat iiiotitlif<-^lfuiar and solar days aiid 

acM^th ia Vedio times — Solar year was ^derM and not tro- 
pical — OM hegtnarag the year and the sacrifice — The V i- 
shuvaa day — Yeraal equinox and winter solstice — Uttara- 
yana and Dakthinayana — Devayanaand Pitriyana — Their 
original meaning — Bhiskaracharya’s mistake al^ut the day 
of the Devas — ^The two year beginnings were subsequently 
utilised for different purposes. 

It 13 noceesary, in the first place, to me what oontri^ 
vanoes were adopted the aneient Aryas for the measore* 
ment and division of time. The present Indian system has 
been thus described by Professor Whitney in his notes to* 
tlie Sfirya Siddhanta (i. 13, notes) — 

/^In the ordinary reckoning of time, these elements are 
‘‘variously combined. Throughout Southern India (see 
“Warren's Kkla Sankalita, Madras, 1825, p. 4. etc.), the 
^‘year and month made use of are the solar, and the day the 
“civil; tiie beginning of each month and year being 
“counted, in practice, Trom the sunrise nearest to the 
“moment of their actual eommencement. In all Northern 
“India the year is luni-solar, the month is lunar and 
“divided into both lunar and civil days; the year is com- 
“posed of a vdrkble number of months^ either twelve car 
“thirteen, beginning always with the lunar montti, of which 
“the commenemnent next precedes the true coimnenoeineiit 
“of the sidereal year. But underneath this divisiCni^ liii: 
^‘divisihn of the actual sidereal year into twelve solar monltflf 
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to tbe eona otri^ to 

“(h*4|^ «tidlaattriii£ N^ and solar 

“isa p>i<>esss4lgias*ieaa ^ ii^ tha 4<Mt d( adSlrik 
“iro oiaed Cantor heri.” 

Bat Ilia eoaiplieatum 1m^ rsfen^ to ar» avidsotti^ tlia 
growth of fag|»r times, 'tlm foor ways df ^4edE(»iii% time, 
the Savam, ^ Ohhiidra, the Mdkshatra gM the Saara, are 
not all referr^ to in the ealy works, ah^gven in later days 
all these measures of time do not sj^pea/ tin have beeii fn^ 
and systematieally utilised. T&ere is, fk 1 have toid beiirae, 
no early work extant on Yeditf calenckur, except the small 
tract on Jyotisha, and our information abont the oldest 
calendar must, therefore, he gathered either from stray 
references in the Yedic works or from the early traditions 
er praoticeir recorded in the old sacrillcial literature of 
India. There are several saerifidal hymns in the Bigveda, 
which show that the sacrificial ceromcmiM must then have 
been oonsideraUy developed; and as no saerifimal s 3 !stem 
could be developed without the knowledge of months,, sea- 
sons, and the year, it will not be too much to presume that 
in Yedic times there must have existed a calendar to regu- 
late the sacrifices. It is difficult to determine the exact 
nature of this calendar, but a study of the sacrificial litwa- 
ture would show that the phases of the moon, the dianges 
in the seasons, and the southern ,|md northern courses of 
the sun were the tHdtneipal land-marks in the meastaament 
of time in those eatly days. What is still more interesting, 
however, ui tiiat the leading features in the early Saetifio^ 
are the same as those in the year. The Dr. Hauj', in 
his introdkietion to the Aitareya Brahmana, has observed 
tlM^tiie sctiras, which lasted for one year, were nothing but 
an ihtitation of the sun’s yearly course. They were #vtdsd 
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ni^^lili^. ' lb te <<liM m ^ #/^k, 

tba'teidlml il»'illi^'««if(riDl» 

-two liftkeB."* This clearly shows that thc,A»ciebti «&ift|ira 
their calendar mainly for a^ficial purpQ^,^nd 
of varjOBB sacri^^s^fi^^U^i^, in its lurn, 
Keeping ng of the eslen^'* pfermgs,we^'‘mi^ ’eve|y 
ia|orn|pg and evening, on evety new and fnu modh, and at 
^mnumcement of every season and ayand.f ‘ When 
course of sa^^Sces was thns completed, it wasnattlrally 
foniod l^at the year also had run it| con^, and the saCri- 
^ee ^nd the year, therefore, seem to have early become 
synonymous terms. There are many passages in the 
Brabmanas and SanhitH where and TdjTia are 

declared to be convertible terms, J and no other theory has 
yet been suggested on which this may be acoo^ited for. J 
Am therefore inclined to believe that the Vedic Rfsh's kept 
Tip their calendar by performing the correapdnding round 
■of sacrifices ou the sacred fire that constantly burnt in their 
housas, like (he fire of the Parsr priest in modcirn times. 
The numerous sacrificial details, which we "find so fully 
•described in the Brflhmanas, might bo later innovations, 

* Ait. Bi. fntro. p 48. 

t Ct Baudhayana Sutra?, u. 4. 23, which desortUas the con" 
tj^uouaroundof sacrifices as fpUows-— 

epmpa^ Mantt iv. 25-26, and Yajnavalkya i, 125. ^ ^ 

+ itef /lit. J3r. ii. 17, winch says,fT<?rC*’ J 

Ako4ii^.Br, jv 23^ ^hatapa^ha Br. xj 1,1,1; |.^.}. ifiTa*^. 
^an ii. 5. 7. vii. 5.. 7. 4 we have Wijt T 
Vii, 2. 10. 3 nUTnf%‘ I » • 



tbft .te..lbs .nn 
direa ip olde^, days 

two of tibei^ 

y^. )^i3^ ao0^ Glmmmi9am (war 

sastadwiili iip uptbing bjc^a period prli^rs saa^us 4^eU,.^r 
a eyol#*ofj90as0ps»* Tlie .priests were pp4 only the a^i- 
ftcem cf Xbe oppnpunity, bat were aJsQ its time-lfeapeij^t 
and tbe^si two fuiwjtioas they ^ppmr to have blended ipti^ 
one by idliigpbig the ec^piaencie 0 e 0 i^ the several saeri^ff 
to the leading deye of tM year, op the natural gf ound that if 
the sacriflees were* to be performed they must be perff^^ 
on the principal days of the year.J Some j&choUrS' have^ 
suggested that the yearly satras might have been subse- 
quently invited by the priests. But hypothesis derives 
little supik>rt from the oldest records and traditions of all 
the sections of the Aryan race. Without a yearly satra 

* a. Bhantt Dikshita’s Com. on Amara i. 4.20. Brw Sphrader^ 
in his Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples^ Pert iy., 
Ch. vi. (p. 305), also makes a similar observation. He holds, on. 
philological grounds, that the conception of the year was already 
formed in the primeval period by combining into 4pe whole tbs’ 
conception of winter and summer,* which he believes to be the 
two primeval seasons. 

t “In Rome the care of the calendar was considered a religious 
function, and it had from earliest times been placed in the hands 
pf the pontiffs.” Lewis’s Histui^ical Surmyof the Ast^^mimny ef ^ 
Ap,pi^tSt 

J ‘fPlatp, that the months and years are regulated in 
order thpt tb® , sacrifices and festivals correspond with the 
natural j^eascms] ^pd Cipero reiparks that the sysf^em of interoala* 
*tioa was introduced with this ohject.”Lewis’s Hit^str,Apc.,p,iSt. 



11 TMSOMfOJt. [CHAPTER 

T^al^iy Biahi iKHild liiifdty be^ 

jalit to aatortain and meaaare ili^ tmxm dt titoe to toe way 
he did. When better contrivances were snbuaqiiieiiily 
distovi^d toe sacrifices might xiatui^Uy divested of 

their time-’keettttig fnnetion and toe differenttotion so caiw^ 
mi^t have uHimately led to an todependent development 
of both the sacrifices and the cal^idar It is to tois stage 
that we must assign theintrodnd^ionc^ the mmemm details 
of toe yearly sacrifice mentioned in later wcnrks; and thus 
nndtrstood, the idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole 
yeinr, xMy be safely supposed to^have originated to the oldest 
days of the histwy of the Aryan race.* In fact, it may be 
regained as coeval with, if not antecedent to, the very 
beginning of the calendar itself. 

We have now to examine the principal parts of the year, 
olios the sacrifice The savana or the civil day appears to 
have b^n, as its etymology shows, f selected in such eases 
as the natural unit of time. 30 such days made a month 
and 12 such months or 360 sdViZna days made a year. I 
Comparative Philology, however, shews that the names 


* Comp&ra^ve Philology also points to the same conclusion 
Of. Sanskrit j^j,Zend yaa, Greek ayo^. It i s well-known that the 
sacrificial system obtained amongst the Greeks, the Romans and 
the Iranians. 

t Savana is derived from bu to sa orifice, and means literally a 
sacrificial day. 

J Ait. Br. ii. 17., Taitt. San. ii. 5. 8. 3; Rig. i.164.48, 
Whitney (Sur. Sid. i. 13, n ) observes, “The civil (savani) day h ' 
the natural day .... A fixonth of 30 and a year ot fifiOdajrs are 
supposed to have formed the basis of the earliest Hindu Chrandogy 
an intercalary month being added once in five years.’’ 



n.) sACBimsm^WsYSAR. u 

for the month and the moon eobd^de, with oc^doiial email 
^Biereneesof suffix:/ maiost<tfthe ]ndo-Eui!Op6ani]iii^ 
apd we may thm^fore oondnde that in the primitive Ai^ir 
times the month was determined by the moon. Kow a 
month of thirty dvil (sc idvana days caimpt oorrespond 
with a lunar synodical month, and the Brndimavildbe had 
therefore to omit a day in some of tiie months to 

seeure the conenrrenoe of the civil and the ionar monthaf 
The year of 360 edmna days was thus practically reduced 
to a lunar year of 354 civil days er SOOii^&ts. Btit a further 
cOrmticm was neoemary to adjnet the lunar with the i^lar 
reckoning of time. divided, 

twelve equal jgaxts, and tjie solar ^nth, as we now^jmdir^* 
stand it, was unknown. The commencement of the cyc)e of 
the only means to correct the calendar, 
and the anci ent Arvas appwr to have early hit upon^ the. 
device of the inter J»ljryjday 8 or for thaj jfirp^ 

There are many passages in the Taittiriya and Vd^saneyi 
Sanhitas and also' one in the Rigveda^ wherein the inter- 
calary month is mentioned, and though opinions may differ 
as to when and how it was inserted, w e m ay, for the purpose 
of our present inquiry, regard it as un^sput^\ that in thO- 
old Vedic days means were devis^ and adopt^ to secure 

* See Dr. Schrader’s Prehistoric Antiguities of the Aryan 
Peoples, Part iv., Chap. vi. Translation by Jevons, p, 306. Also 
Max Mfiller’s Biographies of Words, p, 193. 

Taitt. San. vii, 

5.7.1., and T&ndya Br. v. 10. See also Kala^MadhavaChap. on 
Month, Cal. Ed, p. 63. 

t Taitt. San. i, 4, 14; Vaj. San. 7. 30; Rig, i. 25. 8. As regards 
the twelve hallowed (intercalary) nights Cf. Rig. iv, 33. 7; Atha. 
Veda iv. 1 1. 11; Taitt. Br. i. 1. 9. 10. , 



1 ?'! 

ii»4«|Fr€BBeadflao9 <rf th«,faiiMtr-^itilk^"ff^ aroar.. . .ly 

oemfff^ .oi 1i^ f 

fKApts'^ the epaelaiiQn. Tbejr . !ifet;f)..^a.>;{^ 

tht«»||>tei)^tary dayar(^66r^S^nl2) r«qu||9e4 .,hfl»^ 

the' itroAr. with the eolw year,r- Hi periyil,when thei Sifahii%<)i: 
the gepfepf the je^ j^lifitentAJheuu 
Nihe .y».«ai *|tari(oy^ fcr wj)»la 

when Pr^peti, the Go^ of saprjificiH, a£tei:. 
fim^iqg the' old year’s '.eoerifiee, ^epared hinese^f the 
nml work, (Athairva -Yeda Sv, 11. ;11.), Tfaife st^ef^da.I' 

liter^wfe of India still presfsfVWi thfi meinory ,jof these 4<^a 
hy etching tliat a person wji^tang to perform a ye»i#" 
saerifioe should devote 13 days (dvddutii&ha) t^fore ifo 
cepuneacement, to the preparatory rites. These facts, ia 
my ojMiuoo, conclusively establish that the primitive AryaEts' 
ha4. so}ved the problem involved in balancing the solar with 
the lunar year. Tliere may be some doubt as to whether 
the coocnrronce of the two years was at first secured by 
inforjsalaiipg twelve days at the end of every lunar year, Oi* 
whether the days were allowed to aceumula te until.„ ^n 
interdaiaryi month could be inserted. The former appears to 
liaTe been tho oi^er method, especially as it has been utilised 
an4 retained Jin the performance of early sacrifices; but 
whichsoever may be the older method, one thing is certain, 
that priipitive Aryas had cont rived means for adjustio g th» 
lunaar with the soU*' Weber and Dr. Schiaderf 

app^rToHoubt the condusi<m on the sdb ground that we 

j * Z\x!sivcm^s Lyh in Ancient India^ p.366; K^tegi's tligveda 
(translation by Arrowsmith), pp. 20, 37. 

t Indis^h^ Studien, xiii. 224, and Dr. Schrader’s observa- 
tions thereon in his of AfyanPco^09^ Pari 

iv., Chap, vi., pp. 308-10. 
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iai.mm! SKii s S mi» 't» 

lOtai xamrnhtlMimesBm^fvm 

from plaio facto when a»^. ipliiiepcf^ 

W|&oonc6iv4)d noiiotis about the primitive Aryan dyiUmticm. 
t a^ ?\ot dispifee^ t5 ^6ilo tftW l tMi^ 

f who "faaW^liiid ^ifkifed in of 

w^i cphstrnetedlioa^p^ and cltark)l6, pei^foft^^ 

ft^nfices, aiiS^fia3"ma^ SSt&ie a^Vaiice in agricttlkiiNe,^'^^f#e 
in^pabio of^^asceftaiMb^*^ solar and the 
^ey cb^l<f not have de^fetmined it corr^t to a'*fraotion'^^«i 
ee^nd' as modern astronomers haw dOhO; butt a^Ji^gh 
practical estimate was, certainly, not beyond thei# 
oi comprehension. Dr. Schrader^ ^haS himself observed^ .ifaat 
the cdheeptfofi oi the itf ' the' ^rimevel period WaO 
formed by combining the conceptions Of the seasonewf^^ If 
80, it ufould not be difficulty even for thei^ primitive Aryaoev 
to ^rceive that the.perlodbf twelve fuCft moons loH 'jriiOrt 
of their ^asonal year by twelve days. Dr. Sdirader ^agiiii 
forgets the fact that it is more convenient, and henee^^ier 
and more nattifttl, to fhake the year begin with a partienlar 
msOn or a fixed of the sun in the heavens^ than 

to have an ever-varyin^hi^sure of tilde dtke fhe liillary^r. 
l^Ms, in his Historical Survey of the Af^r^omy^' (^4ke 
Ancients, quotes Qemiiius to shew that ''the. 
pursued by the ancient Greeks was to determine their 
moqthf |)y the paoon apd their years by the sun,” { 

‘ ' — r~:^ — " vt: — ; — 

■**?yor a short summary of. the primitive Aryan oivilizatioh, ete 
Peile's Primer Philology, pp. '66, 67; also ItaegPs tligveda, 
translated by Arrowgmith, pp. 11-20. " 

t See Fr^^ Ant Ary* P^pte$ translated by Devons, 605 . 

I Lowis, Hist Sicrv, Astron, And, p. 18. 



it ' fMX 

td to lii<v« btott the m ton* ia toe 

IWfeM Gfe ift ai ii e; ei>1at toiy vntoiorto* ^riniton VMfiBtpojod. 

flOodatoMt tiMt meas toii^ hetum 
toiJ i^MtogMlliQtod above. r • 

• iL ‘i, J’ V».*, . . ‘ "(••.) ^ . V Vva*. ' '^S* 

f - 4e« boweyer,^ farther q^uestioa, as to weather the 
«ei|f;fe<iv, with which th^e eorr^ons w«e 

^yMie. wwe 4 row<»l or siderea l. ^Itif trw t^t the grwt 
eif the Calendar was to ascertain the' proper time of 
toe^memnst ^^t.^lhe chtnn^ in the 'se^^s oonseqnent 
llfm. .the ;Pto«WiM» of the eqninojces is sc- exoeedingjy 
beeoaie epp^iehie on}j after hundreds of 
ie nmFC probable then not that it must have 
«{ne^ tbs. notice of the early ohwrvere of the heavens, 
wboae only metood of determining the pomtion of the 
^ in tbeeelipto: *9 observe every morning the fixed 

stMTs nearest that Inininary.,* , Under such a system the 
yenfe.wfocdd natwraUy be said to be eomplete when the sun 
rtownedito' toe same fined star. , d*rof. Whitney has pointed 
eiit toat toa same s^wtem l| followed in the ^urya Siddhanta, 
towngh-toe n»oto>n of toe. equinoxes was then discovered, f 
ltdl^ to**efDre, natural to presume toat Urn early Vedic 
p ri ei to were ignorai^ of the rnotom of the eciuinoxes.' No 
airly: work makes any mention of or refers to it either 
expressly or otherwise; and the solar year mentioned in 

•Taitt. Br. I 5. 2. 1; WfT 

Wli^pdlw Wton^ syuiy fw SFto i Thk is stai recited at 
the 1^imyiiha>v&chaiia ceremeny. 

t Sur^ JBide n, ‘‘tt if, hpwever, not tropioal ftaler year 
irhich we employ, but the .sidereal, uoaccouat beion; made of the 
precession of the equinoxes.” 





w tli6,«eM9i|s to {# <. hB9H 

newrljr. lui^ n^tii iu.«|^at^ ovei^r, tKQjMtmuapd-jroar^ 

be as tka stajada^'t^ ii i aasiir or 
When cliaE^' aBd cqrireations aam^ .te> 
ac^jaad lor#id Si^st tips, moat have, 

aqrprise, and it was qot till ftltM* am or twq adjptoo^tl 
onthtsaoBouat were ipade th*t jbhe& irae reastw, tlMfiDOtkio 
<d the eqqiaoxea, eopid have heea dieeoveirod. Gai^ 
us Uiat if the sun w^j^ tq,turn tq the north, udthout-aeaehiBg 
Dhai^th&,t it foretold, great oalamity, and 1 am d>8pof|i^ 
to pat a similar interpretatiop upon the story of Prsy^iati 
Yajna tdias the year, who, contrary to all e^ipeetationa, 
moved hadcwards to his daughter Rohini4 But as I wii^ 
to examine the tradition more fully hereafter, it is uot neces- 
sary to dilate on the point hwe. My olgOet at present 
is to show that the Vedk solar year was sidme^ and 
not tropieal, and what has been said above Is, 1 believe, 

... , - ■ ■ . ' ■ ■■ ■ - ' -r- 

* The Krittik&s once headed the list of the Nakshatras, which 
now begins with Ashvini. Other changes are discussed in the 
ioUpwing chapters of this work. 

.. t Oarga quoted by Bhattoi^la oa Brihat. 6aa> 4ih 1-^ . 

•iitNl fWf^’Wwww * 

X Ait. br. ih. ‘S3. The passi^ k dtsensseiFin this iif^t for* 
ther on in Chapter YIII. Bee also Shat. Br. L 7. i. 1. 
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ttath ^'ptmamftioa, linb^iortfe 
It ^Hia^ 

(!lteflM^;li6amii}Bg'M ft ia4Ues‘ci’5i^v(»*#!feh^Mbar iaiM. * 
'0|^itikHii#9ilbq^ as to ¥tuUiW'tke Ibaaaf sie^tli iMgaii 
HUe ^ l^ew iifMX)4i,*i(nd wMhftr th^«*iipliAl 

k^lf&lf^iitltti'^«ror ''a8.t^ 'B<itif^ these 'SM& 
dttbF ^ laoi ’my relSetSbt le> my purpose; 

itHdt' tAifs '^p 'ito3tt ttm ^|«eetlon of'the eommeneeraeot o( 
liid-yeitl^i 'i have already s^aited-thM^ tiia stimfiee«iid 
tlm ysm^iFer<eF4MAed as syaonyinotlB inT-old days, -and %rft 
iiaay,4bm%itoei’Wati]rally expect td tod that the < begimstog 
M 4]to%M{S' ^ftws'dlso the begidniag other. The Vedanga 
^yes^slka tdahes^he year eOmmenoe with the wiater eolstioei 
tod ^heVe aif&‘ passages, ia ^e Shraata Sfktras which lay 
down^M^ the annual sauHtoee llhe^Mm~«yona, should 
be 'hegui3^‘ at the same time.f i^wtrAdltion tos also beto 
rStiOtded by Bimini and others tltat all Dem eeramonies 
should “be performed § only during the Uttarayana; and the 
fJttaraytoa, actordiugtothe severalJyotisha works, U-is the 
pOrifod^of tl» year from thh winter to the sominer eolstiee> 

, * Bet; ${«idhava, €bapiber;on Month, Cal. Ed., p.63;<^«4*iRif' 
atawf Ifnra:.! We 0 ?,u thus expl&ia why tho/vll moon night 
pf a mouth was described as the ^rs< night of t^ year. See.^.^. 

fPref. to Rig., Vol. IV., and Whitney’s Etaay on the Sindu 
(md Chimeoe Atterisms. 

J See Ved. Jy. 5; Ashvalayanft Sbr. Su. i. 2. 14. 1; ii. 2. 14, 
3 and 22; Kat, Bhr. Su. v, 1, 1, 

§ MimansaDar^ana, -tI.'S. 5,> Ashtadayana, "Gr.Sti.i. 4. 1, 
Shatapatha Br. xiv.9,i»3> l,The'hwti*-SP»ated*a K*!* Madhava, 
Chapter on ifyKWi>r'43M/fid.> p. toMfWialihftPianva reeensieu. 
*h«?. yyiTl ^frr i 

II Sur, Sid, Xiv. 10; Ved. Jy. 5. *, ( 



year. il 

^ t^yben lto»iM ^ i«f|| . 
«sM94MlM>v»>xd .i^WFolbre m 
tM a,d«^. aai8i4a^t%ii%^jtb9 . oaron^)^ in 

t^|plMa'1^..9n<ra^,«n^«ho«f;t^;r%fl.; winter «Q)l^i^.^oii]|(| 
notr^va-beon^ otjgiiialbaginsMg' ef -ttiiew !3nif 

dayH?£ aoni^aotm-is (jaUad i^e Yi^nvan daM> 
it ia ’«K,pro68||r stated^ .^a|t...UdB..f9entca^,>day 
t^aerfro istotn^ halvfls, io.. ttw., 8aQ>ia.^wajr^^,aa.<i^if 
.0^ tiiau4i<mi°o«tial day divides y^E.t ' Th^ 
aatr^ wwi tisQsihaimiUtion til the year in :e,va^ xMpaett 
and Qr}gii]^)jr. it mast have oorrespeaded- esaetly . ..the, 
course of the year. Now, as VisltwAn literally ,^iheans the 
twe when day and night are ,ot equal length, if we suppose 
ij^yi^r to have. at the time, commenced with- the' winter 
solstice, the Vishuvan or the .equinoctial day cbuM never 
hfve been its central day, and the middle day of the «atra 
ijrquld .(^rrespond, not with • the, -equinoctiid, as it i^ouldj 
hat '''Fitl^ , the summer solstice. It might be urg^ that 
T’^u-tnn.aa referring to the mtrfi should be supposed to he 
in aj'^^odary sense. But this does not , solve tfid 
difficulty .f ' It presupposes that Vi^mvan must, haVe l^n 
n^ fd> i^ne time in the ^limary senm (i. e., denoting the 
time when day and night are equal), and if in its |inhia>^y 
isease' it ’was pot - 08 ^ witiv reference^ the- mtra,. iti must 
beto'’^ 'taad at ’Wtiat with refiereme to-ihe 'yeart- But 
if Vishumn was thus the central day of the yeah,’tbaymc 
must have once commenced Vkh' the aqi^ctseai 'Hie .word 
vMarayana is again susceptible of two ittter{mtation& It 

■<■ ■ '■ - W ,* '‘ U I ~ , im » r W ' «» —> "» 4 < ^»n — iyi m ii « H 

♦ Ait. Br. iv. 22; Taitt. Br. i, 2. 3. l;;TAi|i|Br4‘iv.>|#. 1. i 


Il' ^ 3^' OmM ‘ - [CHArfii' 

SBaJruMMik 'Hfijni!iigtowatd& ^ wiM ithai ' tt i Aa i t 

{M^." Wif iaiajr ibdiMW ‘*19l« 'ptm^gjS' Of m 'm& im 

ftliii i mi 

If fiMiitii4|f, 

lo'Miikae^ft^ the ifMli 

if iofierpreiai^m tlie iftd 

'fviit nfnM) tAVe <^oeeom1ttMn^ %itli fho inefUat d(ftti|il^. 
'Stub hiSSi, th4 aitidfiiil ^#R %sij 'Oiilei 

tSiAi ' Ta/hl&te' t» spring was to tw 

the'./Ml ofiiba aHisOhs,* and tiiat thd a^wyane^iHs ot ilii«i 
bftIf-}^iHljr Mu^ifittbs trere rocftttred tb bo poi^fofiilod (ftaty 
Vasanta (i^Hng) and SQiarad (aattibAi)) f cieatiif aba# 
tiiat the steond of tho two inte^tM^atiohs abbVb ii 

more 'Miy)y to b) the older one. Lotus, however, examitw 
the poibt incoe fully. ' ' • - ^ 

Tbe only passages where uttamyatw, is mentioned in the 
Vedic works are those wherein the white aiid the black pathb 
for the sonls of the deceased, thettevayana and the fttti jattii 
are described. Ihe words deveyarm bnd ^^itnyono obcdr 
beyeral times in the Bigveda. Aghi is said to ktibw b^h 
thesejJ while in the Vajasanejd Sahhita Id. 47, these’ aSb 
said to be the two paths open to tnortala In the B!;|vada 
X. 1$. I, the path of the god of D^th’^ is ' s»id td bb the 
Reverse of deyayana, and in the Bigveda US. 11, Agni ib 
aaid to iaiow ^ayana hy seasoinul ihsre is, hoWe^br,' 

• • Taiit. I»r. 1 1. 2» Upo« this tha 

author of Kats lta^av«ob«erTO« 4»a0 i ll4 l A^ ^ i Wft W t t WW t 
dVnPM ^ kllL, {k‘69.i - / .'«■ '• •■ r. • : 

- ^Ath(vaiayana§ht.'8«t.'t'2i 9. S-iii' : ■’ ■ ■ •» '■<), 

J Silrt'S%.h '72l,''7i • ' " ' ••* ' ‘.v^s 

' S S«‘y»«%-however,^l»9ig3pp«^ 

theverbb^k. l9^S***»*y* - r : • 




TEAK 


to wfar to ;thi .itoto^Pr^^ 
BUMwf^jwkii mA toB; 
a jGaUair ei^^toMitiopi «(.th««e tama 
imbMiM in toatM ir^ un<kmV‘^y:J‘|^® 

but nevertheless the s«^ 

canoot be tp hayo been completely lost & ifieto 

h^ter ftd^Hi nqs- It 18 therefore extremely ^j^oirtltoi to top 
how th^ two ^ths ere described in the ' Brehtoettsh end 
tfpahisHsds/Brlh. vi, 2. IS ebd ^.1v. IS.i s(e^ t^t 
'mme/da^, the inereasitag tnbohi thh tnontlis 
stih ,W to^rds the borth, the' d^vatoM (Chh. devij^MAf^ 
t^e abode Iphh. jxifArt) of gods, ftc.^’fis the nfiy 
tp return; whde “smoke, night, the decrtosibg ihtidi, 
six mpnt^ wheb the sun is tOiverds the south, the ’]00U(^ 
or the abode of i^tris” is the reverse. In IhP 
Oita viii. 24, i5 we find the same sentimmits lb inodhra 
phraseology, and the question is, tirhat is meant hy thd 
phrase “t^ six months when the sun is totvatde the 
or, as Yaska and the Oita have it, “the six monthe|t pf Uie 
Uttarayana.’* Almost all the commentators have interpreted 
the expression to mean the six months from the wiatw io 


■*-&w alsu Yaeka’a Nirnkta 14. d; MahraarayaBopaiastod 28^. 
1; and Bbaokemcbarya’e Bhashya on Brahmaieetiiis iy. 2. 
1$'21, where all swh (assages are ooUectad and dieoasted. 

gpro^s I 9 bi«nf 

iriii <rw ^ 

Brihadkr. vi, 2.. t|>,'lastead «i “six months wlim the 2!^ 
north Md aasha apd Mdiaaa. use the w(^ 

•«4 wo , haye |ii|^ pstead ot in 
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tMirtiMil BvfHym* .or'^ -Uttorayaaft 'aiiafaManAeiMod 

4iMiea7aiitrk»r;i^«4«t>egiim^ dE lliit 

Tiie.aMfloasia (>atN»lviJBia and: iadfa 
ti»0; . ia Judia c^iaeaei ajbovt «!;-<. iibt 

iiMainertnacdatiQSic'wbilA' ^fiMa tito 'aoHadii 

oAtoM^oot tbft; oq)»i)»Ox. ButJm lieHimr. oaaa 

Vaeaidia. mtasBiBsaim ,Mritlk< tba. iwintar scdstidei^ 

Vtao^ <»U9a) «ti t})af#amffier salatiae. Wa mwk 
^jarafora hdd i^iat d«vay»naim thosadays was . aodfestood 
to extend over the six nMSdibs of ;th!B.year, wbieli coa^iaad 
il^rea Reasons of spring, sumnuur,..aiul rains, i. a. fnCMn 
t^a vwi 9 <d- to the autonmal equiDOX,<,.wbaa^esun was 
the northern htonisphere or to tba north af the etjuatpr.* 
^ia ahaws; f art>h^. th»t the oldest order of, fsastpa. did not ' 
place Var^ (rains) at the sanimar solstiof^. when tltt cUaf 
Ind^n m£Hcuax>a CQjppiappe^ bnt at tha/S^afpnid ^uipo^ 
l^..wiater fj^tioe, according to this OTdeir*.ifall8 in ,tb^ 
middle of .Pemanta. In the imodera, a^aronondoai .worl^Bi 
the. p^ter solstice is, however, pkosd^t t)^ .wd apkd n^t fn t^a 
iiu(^a (d l^emanta^ jnch^a the .verp^.,eqi»OQ¥ u said to faU 
in tte Dnsdjdlo of Vasani^^ Whence- .Vedi^,jAxyas ,bec»me 
settlad injndlo« snch.,^;i^angein the old. older of eea^^ 
pas neoMsiary ,tp m»ho. them correspond wi^hi^ 
atywctof npbtim. But it ja.,di^^ to d^Um^ne,^^^ 
^^1^ was ,?n^** f# IWW 


See Zinuner’s in' /netfa, kaegi’i B^- 

Veda, p.‘ll8,i&e'*«^.- ’ •' -‘i— 



m: ' V mx oMtm [cHAfpi 

gNatr in ibe piaMiiHi ^t«otod» iM»wover, ^MH^r aliiU» 
iiMt ' VmciAs ''4a 'dd ' ' aM|U'llHi‘''Miial 

•qainoxi -ilige-'t^^'-iioW'^lttrihiria^ -fWlrti ’liaa"'fci>ii 

mam Aid wby'lbe Hd^riattoMlwIi . 
lak> «iva gt«ia|« fladtkdi ^ IfedMlMiMi 
ami 4 ^'Y««Mk I am aarami id tha 

wMdb sttmttfAs'to away the |iaas^gci)i ahave atted 

fluaeta^tor^l to avoids i^ptolaaoe af iM^MfiwfeNitott# 
&ft tht method ie mutiier sooiid itm* aetosnaiy. The ya^' 
of the Detw and toe d tha Bids are itoveral toaoi 
tofened tola toe Bigveda, mid toonghwe mig^t aifipoeetoe 
Brahmavadiae to have develc^ied toe two iihiaa to thohr ito>- 
moet eatonti'ftaaaaot'be denied that the -or^nal yea 4e 
an <dd <me, eag^gested by the paaa^ el toe etm iii'toe' 
nmifaem and eoatoOto hento^to^res. ' * - . 

In toe abeente of anything to the Contrary we lid^t 
thetofore take it as established .that in the early 't'eclki'daya 
the year b^tto when the sun was in the vernhl eqoinbj^ 
and as the sun then pcussed from the sooth to the north cit 
the equator”it was also the oomraeoBemeni of his xkirtoem 
{tassage.' Ih other words, thb tJitarayana (if snto a trt^ 
was toen nsed), Vais^i&ta. the year and t| to j^rds til , 
inenoed t oget her at the vernal egoi rox^ 
5KSi;^^BlS8.iPj‘JJhe Jrajffl|,wa 8 „Ji».«! 8 ^ral ^ .of 
toe year, and the latter half of the year was nana^ the Imri- 

(SMcolt to definitely ascertain tl^ tinie v^n toe'eomnMihois* " 
inent of the ymr was changed irom toe Tdmal eqninox' to 
wiiiter sblstme. ‘ But the ehht^'^nst 't»to l^eb 
trodhCed^g beh>re toe've^l eqtdnbxWto ih M 

— ■ ‘- I ' I « nr 

♦ Teiit. Br. h h*.®- ““d j .MA - ,• „ , > 

^ Bhagavad Git% p, , 



, SACmmtfmdrnfM YSAR Wf 

tli»“«iHuig» -wm m$A6 

lle^' tuBf df HM iWi# 
'i.'%'., tliA {i6i$od‘'fironl iM 'iiHta€llt‘i6|}ieiiao»i»i‘ vSkAUitl' 
1119 111 ^ itoolf ^ ^mbie of \»iA% mmi' 
rtttod iv th» sente ol^'ttttnii^ towttriw Micr vMla WtMii 41* 
tenteehmoll fbint/* t' »B) of aflteod; ^ iKMrteery tewi 
limayam and ot'devaMmmi pi^tHut mm ^ 

oitlj-terByiinedin ths-'oldtei timiMr It kft init«M[ 
^rnitmiitsm tite fate that the tnsrd'tiMteiijfanel, as'teMh^ 
dost hot oMiir in the Rigveda; ^he teet, tiiht Vkivmlut 
¥/i e thh eentts! day of tl» jrearly »atm, ftttthes* dtiowe Iheft 
the setrifidat eystefo trae ooe'ral with thai division of tHo 
year iato^ pathS of DeVaS »fid Pitris. After 4 o«rttett 
period the he^nning of' the year was ehan^ to the vriitter 
sctetiee, and it was sotuetime after this ehaoge was ntaite 
that- die wOrdi urntroyana aial dakekmmpa^ Gitte to bo 
used to denote • the solstHial divisioiis of the yew. Bat 
djevt^ft^anAimA pilrtyatHiwottId not he at once iH^teted'af the 
idete windhdmd.tiaheady .' beeoRie aesodaied witlr theoti 
fhnS white tew feasts ted Sacrifiees «nje to he ^<%nhited 
ateWding te tdtetnyondted-'dhtehinoyonai deeayotMi hfid 
with^ali the assodated' ideas Ooiititin^ tO eaite 
by the side' of the -tew systeih, nntil they betetne' dthdr 
giadtMly aSshnilated With the ndw or the pastes 

r^ndled the new and the old systotns by allowing optionr 
to individuais to folkiw Whiehevef they deeined best. We 
taust tteawlhn-e thke gi^ otre not to allow the i^ of 
u^arapaiia , as we how on^rsiand it, to obscare ote vi^fi 
in interpreti^ , the eatly Yedic tiraditiouB, and tliat too 
'teach wte can never fee tafeieh is evident' ftem the fiict that 
eyte sq a^te^ astroi}ooter4M Rhaakatii^rya wm at a 
loss to correctly aaderstand the traditibn that tfea llt^ 



fl ’ v:c "fm [cHAPfifll 

■ w«B dbjTr <il.' 4h*'.-Def»8i*'fltiut)ito- SiddlunM 

Mowipi^fae misoB^ibfl ^ ..:ytip0|fi|fa, |m4I 

«p»gen6m% undatstot^ dftjr, ^^oold jbe IM m dsy 

liiArthIbte lMliold -'ibe (duriag - aH rtImK- abI moiit^ 
iijjcta be‘isiD’49ie.rtQdrii^i^ >heim8{SieM -(via 9) and- .tlwM 
silt Bsooth^ idoajr th«reSoi« be proper^ t^aiU^-ilwir' .day;*'' 
Ait 'iiie word itMetayana' • yrM tbe»;maedj to denote (lie 
plndod of six tBonthil' from the winter te itht- snmiiier' wc^ 
stfel^ imd Aiaskaxaehwya was anable ' to iinderatatid ho# 
endb •H'.Uitarayana aonkl-te-iealledtbe day <^'tliedNtas by 
(lie Waiters' of the. astromomieal Sanhitas. If the- sun- ie 
HsiUe) to ^e Gods’.'it Mem from the veia&al equinox 
toiliwsaiiimer.solstide, its pnseage back to the 'autumHid 
e^iaox-liiesthroitgh the same latitudes and in . that passage^ 
the tlwee months after the summer scdstiee, the 
sim musty imys - Bbasbaracharys, be visible ia>ttbe Oodat 
Bht aeeerdiag to: the Smibita-writfers the day :o£-.the Derw} 
ended wiihr the Utisrayhna,' that ia as Bhaskarh^umlerstood 
the:lK^!4 'et tiie. summer solstice. How is this to 

be reoon^led? Bbaskaracharya could give .no 8ntU!!|aot<^ 
aelintH^ the di^uity, andadm his readers itc. ^i^eemudle 
the-' Ooi^dMpg - statements on tlie soppoeittOD that the 
dneiti^i^a-inay be regarded as referring to “Judical -asti^lo^ 




Siddl^^nta xii« 67 it ^ said tb||t 
^od« Whojd tfaj9^sui?i« af^r but a single risii^ig, 4^rin^ tW half o| 
i^S' revolution loginning ,with^.|Lrie8f wM 

is said to oomiWnce ^fr^ t^ sjl^nV.ei^tra^ in^ Oa^ 
!nie author, however' has not nc^iced tte tradi^dhthat 
{he* Vttarayaha is the day of ^Devas and the ap^a^iit ihebiisfl^ 

&ney amiag'thero Perhaps he uhdeHtodi the WiflltioS fia 

" '' ' ' 



year. 


M 



fad^.ti#ilroite|it Had Bhi^^ iUamym 

WnowKifihBi tW :w«*d vMm^yma wj» ««««<ibM•;s^«lpril iw 
4evaf«m to-ddtato ^tefAUngoi^-the saa from ikntmM 
to at^ifwiQBl «q!|E)in(nc, I mb wrO; he would not^ hunt 
adced^ torbeaiRti^ed with, the lame ezpiinidtifiia;ihid.il^ 
doetrioBitf tbe.SMihtta'WniarB need Qot.fae. matlMfniiaMlUjr 
florreet a»4t Ttfers exelosively to judiisMd aetroiog^ .. It is 
difficult to say whether the aoaieat Aryieeviai: Iiv«d. 40 
^ear the owth pole as to be aware of the existence of ^y 
extending -over at least two or three if not six months of the 
year. ]^ut .the- idea that the day of the Devas oomnira||BW 
W^hen the sun passes to the north of the equator appears to 
be an old ope. In the Taittiriya Brahmanaf iii. 9. 

^e are told that the year^ is but a day of -the pqvais^ ^d 

* The orioginal verses are as follow-r-: , 

e.fe »v ^ ■». ... 

iPliWfmro ^ wrw wT * * *» > ' » 

... 

Gk^'/Aihyaya vil.11^12, Bapudavaskaslri s Ed. pp* 304, 5, 
t ^ ^ \ I It is howsvar extreinrfy 

h azardous to base any theory upon this. Traditions fike those have 
boen eited as ihdfeating tThe faet that the ISbrth Pole ivas inliabit- 
ed in old day Similar- Other traditions are said to indicate the 
tacistence ol a p¥e^h)'<d(il pefriod* Is dtJuot more probable to 
suppose tfaat^tshen uU&myana and daicshinnp^ana came to be fiTflt 
distinguisiied, t^ey were respectively named ‘day’ .»ud ^ni^^V 
with a qimlifyiiig/word tq mark; their, spspiei nature? Thf .hist^rj 
of languages shews that when people come across new ideas 
they try to u^e them, in old words. The XJttarayana a^ J/he 
jyi^^nayili^ luay fi^ve been th|us conceived a? Gods’ day; ,and 
Bight. Sc«'t»y9a. Chop.,.V,. 



m •, --v, Ichaiwbi' 

9nM»^lbraclptak,<4^ *fiC9ii(u|Mig4«iilf 

/If" .^i#.'; 

tlMHewfoMi, M old «i Mhm ; iwf«priMc 

bttev nwipiiiig of m 

Ihia w«qU> ilMW 

fwmidiWiiMdditkiaai froa^ Itold iiMt in 
4biU44ai«5nio* h»ffm ^ v«^ e<}«ttu»c p» stotad in 

dhft.afcaifa^tba ftafanawR . 

I luive stated above that when the ecmineneement bf th^ 
jear was altered from the vernal equinox to the wintei: 

t^ltdraya^ either lost its older meaning or ii^ 
xB^er lised to denote the solstitial division of the 'f^Sdt. 
ithii this is not the only consequence of that change. With 
'-the year the beginning of the annual sutros was ahlb 
;grsdaally transfrared to the winter solstice and the chan^ 
was complete when the Taittiriya Sanhita waj cmnpiled. 
In fact bad it not been for the passage in the Sfastapatfaa 
Brahmana it would have bem imposrible to pc^iekloe any 
direct evidence of the older piartioe. When the beginning 
of the aotra was thus changed, the Vishuvanday must have 
g^adusdly lost its primary meaning and come . to denote 
eimply the oentral day of tlie yearly scUm. 

. Ihe.flhl piraotiee was not however completely forgotten 
amd lei' the purpose of the Nakshatra-eaocihees the vernal 
•eqmaox nae still taken as the starting point. Thus it is that 
Oarga telb os that “of all the Nakuiairas the Krittikas 
are said to be.the first fax saerifieiarpurpOBesand Shra» 
for (eivil) enaraeration;”f But even this distina*- 


*Quotod ia JJarriea’s Origin and Progress of diSroaoiay, p,3f. 
iQaotedby SonudcaraonVed. Jy. 5. but W 

flbWiT W<<H I W¥b edbyr y ’dwUTWP I 




<i§»|b4 by ttt yfiwe CMW. M the preeef^t da^ we «m the 
^^upmadft b^ the jaw at t|»e venia l 

.*h« 

r^bed io be perforaiw^ ^ U^iw»y»na, 
liii. petfor^ dwing yttgr»yww h^i^'with the 
^wSrwtoi Bft, » pocitiiiB quite m«m«t ^rd^bed 
bpSufr^WjMa we at the {BeBent day haai<e heeo 
tiin unag the system of a doable yaar-b^unuag, we need 
not he susprised if the ancitat Aryas, aSmr aht^i^ the 
aommeoeeiBent of the year to ^ winter scdsiios, managed 
to inep jm dd aqd the new sy^em tog«ihi^ assi gning 

diiermt begiamugs ot the year to difiwent piurpoees as 
iodioated fay Oarga. It was only alternative possible if 
setfaing old wee to Iw entirely ^ven up.. 








at 


€iiAFT£&iiiI 

la pli Ti^ic titnes mean atterims a^.iipt 

^rtions— pyeis^t the olifor 
' soMiees — In later warke^ln' Tedac^ ^ 

tIpQ its in tim 

riya Sanflita and ti^a^xamai^^ Krittikas^Iieiid the Niik' 

' ihatras-^Deva and Yama l^ttfishattas — Their real iheahhlj^ 
— ^Tfbiitirija Saahita<>t<4;^. 8 disch9eed^Jaimiiii*4 ahd{ 
bara’t intoppretatioa of! the . $aaioi4i€o|iolusioai ikdhodhie 
therefrOm^Wiater solftice in Ma^ia-^Yemal .«(|pBiadriii 
t^e Krittikas*^The age of the Sanhitat-2350 B. O.^Bentlejfff 
. arguments micl vie^s criticised^ > * j , ^ 

! We have seen tbatithe andent .^.tArye^ originally eoii^ 
ineneed thoir year^ which waa lani*^^lar and .sid^ |0a | !s* 
the vernal pqninox, and that when the beginning waacdiang^id 
to ihe winter solstice bpth the reckonings were ke^»rtip» 
the one for sacrificial and the other for dvil purposes.* 
ns DOW examine if there is any reliable pyldence to ^how 
that the Vedic priests made any corrections in the calendar 
whra "By the pr ol Tihe equinoxes the cycle oTs^s^^ 

groduai^; present calendars are'prepared 

on IKe supposition that the" vefhar equinox still coinddes 
with the end of Bevati and our enumeration of the Naksha-^ 
tras begins with Ashvini, though the equinox has now 
receded about 18° from Bevati. It has been shown by Prof. 
Whitney (Surya Siddhanta viii, 9 note, p. 211) that the above 4 
position of 4he vernal equinox may be assumed to be. true 
at about 490 A.D. Taking this as the proboble date of 
the introduction of the present system, we have now to see 
if we can trace back the position of the vernal equinox 
amongst the fixed drcle of stars. The question, so far aa 


^aks^tri^ 


'i** 


zodiacal 



atf.' ■ TBs-ic^PFmtks. H 

«t«g« iti ' eomwiiect beeh Hiocloi^y 
‘Cel^Mdt|»,= iMa1%,’' i[«k ' M«fler. 

WiiUkuaf, 9i«C f ikiMhi^aify 

ama^iMHrtrtr ♦ WM ft ' a<ild< mMnf iite n/^Ufut 

<fHlto''#te'’'«ii^‘.'’ -i-«k) pi<o|ioe« to ontear ^ tajr 
Ciilettiati^tiB At 4^ fltago of ibo 
for 1 ania of-oi^ion tluti-'oalfi wWliAir«i3i^ii$(wi|^l^ 
exaaliwd Aifd cUsonaaed aH ibe pMttoj^ 'fa tfac Ifodit -tkxH^A 
boitriiig-<»iihis iijaeatioD, aod settled atod^tiawii^^O^ 

It ^ ttwltaa tb gb itito minote Bane^ioAl ^fb» 

T#iii6 obatirvAiio^ eouM not agsfo 'be wmA M 
any mitnite or detailed arithmttiiMi openiloiiter. I.aliaU 
ttierefoib adopt for the present the simple^ poteiyf^liniit^od 
of calculation, — a ntOthod which may be easHy ifodMi^Ukld 
and foUwed by any one, who can wateh and obseirt^ itiie 
atara afteit tl^ mminer Of the aiusent ^Osti. We tfiliidl 
^&me that the zodiac was divided info 2T pa1N^^^^^~*^ Y 
fl^pasB but, by means of tSe leading Btars. whtA ft-of. 
Sax Ifuller rightly ca^ls the lailestonw of the heavens. 
The yedhs prie^, who aseertainod the motion Of the sun. 
by bbwrving with his unaided eye the nearest tdsfbte star,** 
cannot be supjKwed to have followed a diiferent method in 
nsaki°g- either eel^ial observations; and, if so, pre cannot 
assiime he was 4 topabl» of rec^^ntzhig and 'Mfl^ ‘ tbt 
tt^ purposM of Obaurvattoa any a/rtifi^i ^vithlBe of tftie 
adiptiOOnik mailmniatieal pvakei^, so^ aS' those nrhirii: 
aOBokl i«ndt bom the divi^n ot 366° of the <zcMiBe into ST 
equal parte, eaid^ part tb«« extending over 18° W of the 
hi^liptic. Of fionrsef such an artiheial me^iod mi^t beea^y 

t f/Taitt, Br. i; 5,.3L 1, prertoudy quoted. ^iBiapasiaga ia very, 
itlfmtaataalt4a«c^iii*.the a»dt^ wdestiid, ^daiir- 

raUbat ia old titaei. 
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[CHAFfH^ 


folbired in later days; wlien the: naeane c^f ^obsex^tien 
iiicifeiiiedd ate} the Bcienos ot arithmei^Q was developed. 
Bnt in the earlieefe dsys of eiviliaatipn, it ie inore nature} to 
that the nietioiisofthe sunand the xiiooiiw^e deter-* 
iidned by observing vhi^^ the known fixed stars was 
Itearatt to them. ^ When we, therefore, find it stated in the 
¥edie. .works that the sun was in the Krittikas, it is more 
probable that the fixed asterism, and not the beginning of 
the artificial portion of the aodiac, was intended. I admit 
‘ that the aeeuracy of * such observations cannot be relied 
upop witliin two or three degrees, if not more. But we 
mupt take the facts as they are, especially when it is irnpos-* 
sibie to get anj^thing more accurate from the ancient obser- 
vers of the heavens.* It will, I trust, however, be found 
that this inevitable want* of accuracy in the old observations 
does not afiect our cboncliisious to such an extent as,,to make 
them practically useless for cronological purposes. For 
instance, suppose that there is a mistake of 6° in observing 
the position of the sun with reference tea fixed star when 
the day and the night are of equal length. This would 
cause an error of not more than 5 x 72 = 360 years in our 
calculations; and in the absence of better means thers is nd 
reason to be dissatisfied even with such a result, especially 
when we dealing with the remotest periods of antiquity* 
1 (d|alb therefore, assume that references to the Nakshatras 
in the old Vedic works, especially in oasq^ where the mo- 
tions of other bodies are refexred to them, are to the fixed 


* Similar observations have been recorded by Greek poets. 
Homer mentions *the turns of the sun,’ and H(:siod ^he risiag 
and the eettiag vi the Pleiades at the beginnings of day and 
uight.^ The bbeerva^oits in the Tedic works may be supposfd ' 
to have been made in a similar way. 
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iK>t; to the zodiacal portiopa^ 1 may lakfp 
stat^ faai:o that as a ©hang® -ia the position of the veraat 
equinox ueoessairUy causes a sitmlar eluiuge in tiie position 
of the winter sot^cSt the beginnings of the yeat, 
previously referred to, would require to be sitaultaneously 
alteired. Whenever, therefore, we tind a change in \ 
position of the vernal equinox recorded in the early works, 
we must look for the evidence of a corresponding alteration 
in the position of the winter solstice, a^d the corroborative 
evidence so supplied will naturally add to the strength of 
our conclusions. This will* I hope, sufficiently explain the 
procedure I mean to follow in the investigation of the 
problem before ua t ^hall now proceed to examine the 
passages which place the vernal equinox in the Krittikas, 
loginning with the latest writer on the subject. 

It is ncuv well-known that V arahamihira, iii whose time 
the vernal equinox coincided with the end of Eevati and 
the summer solstice was in Punarvasu, distinctly refers in 
two places to the older position of the solstices recorded by 
writers who preceded him. “When the return of the sun 
took place from the middle of Ashlesha,” says he in his 
Pancha Siddhantikar^'^the tropic was tiien right. It now 
takes place from Punarvwwi.”^ And, again, in the Brihat 
Sanhita iii., 1 and 2, he mentiourthe saiM older position of 
both the solstitial points and appeals to his readers to as- 
certain for themselves by actual observation which of the 
two positions of the solstices is the correct one, whether the 


*See Colebrooke’s EBsays^ VoLII,, p, 387, T|ie verse may now 
be found i-u Br, Thibai^V^ the wort it is as follows — 
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[CHAI^ 

of the wdstie^ orfhat given % wdMr.*- 
It is"dea^, iherefu«,ft^thi ilMdayaefYiii^lMMiate:*, tlMMe 
existed works whil^ {rfttced tiie whita' iolrtitO iii tlie kOg^< 
nktg of (divkioQai) Dkonliskl^ and the mcatoet sotetfl^ in 
thh mid^ Ashtesha. This stsiteinernt of VavabamliiiMi 
is fnlty fiOri'dbdrated by quotations from Qargaf and Fain* 
dtara tvhidi we meet with in the works of the latet ooni' 
mentator^ and it appears that the system of oommeneing 
the year with the month of Magha, which cmrresponds with 
the above positicm of the solstices, Was once actually in 
vogue. Amarasinha states that the seasons ccnnprise two 
months eaeh, beginning with Magha, and three such seasons 
make an The same arrangement of seasons is also 

mentioned in the medical works of Suskrnta and Vag- 
bhata.§ The aooonnt of the death of , Bhishma, related in 
the' Mahabharata Aniubasana-parva fu^^thw shows 

that the old wiwrioe^ who posses^ tbe snperhmnan ponmr 
of choosing his time of death, was waiting on bis iteath-bed 
for the return of the sun towards the north from the winter 


* Thus— 

f Garga^ quoted by Somakara on fed, Jy. says— 

SRT nrmw iPBFW nfkmgspissTOLi 
mfifw ’ungiH: #. 

Bhattoi,pala on jSrito^ don. Hi. quotes G arga as £al]o«%~- 

■nVSr; fiflffi I 

t Awkwa i. 4. 13 in V ftrt» i 

§ See dn^htwMr -i. andTagbhaidJilbikiaNyaArufoyct Sutr»> 
stfaana iiL 2; both widehlSSFe ^i^oote^-l^ither oh in Chap. IV. 
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cmAbKiP »iM|^<Mi8i #v«iit 'fak>k fiiine; uijBi* 

€i»9b ^1£ 4iC Hite ^ It Is •vMwit IreWa : titu 

thetitbe wiotor poletioe ia4^ ksve cotocided ii^ tliaee 
witk the b^naung. o£ Dhaoisbtha ae deeedbed .i)i thf 
Yedaogi Jypimha other works. , . ^ 

There is thas sufficient independent evideniQe to ifiutw that 
before the Hindus began to inake their measoreujteats from 
the vernal equinox in Bevati there existed a qystem in 
which the year comineneed with the winter solstiee in the 
month of ^jg|^a and the vernal equinox was in the last 
quarter of Wtarani <w the beginning of the EjrittilmB.f We 
need not, therefore, have any doubts about ^ astfthentieity 
of a work which describes this older system and gives rules 
of preparing a calendar aeoordkigly. How this ie what the 
Te^nga Jyotidia has done. It is a small treatise on the 
Vedie ealpndar, and thougli some of its verses still remain 
iniuntelligiidet yet we now know enough of the work to 
asewtain the nature of the calculations ^ven therein. It 
was once supposed tliat the treatise mentions the 

* Mah. Anu. 167, ?6 and 28— 

fk a « 

traspiF^ «iniJ t 

Lele, MocMl^i K«tkar and ^oth^r Hindu astrunovu^r^ bavu 
reoentty tried to determino the date of the Mahabharata. war 
from sueh refereuoes, and they hold that the yeimal equihox 
vrafS then ^ Jfl’iJ^^kea. ' 

tProf. Max Ididlar %as minted out that ih the Aiharva Veda 
i 19. 7 andin tbeYia|dadblfe^^ L267, tlieKritiikas occupy 

tMr early pontiott^ while the Vishnu Parana actually places the 
vernal equittOiL in Hie KHttiksajSeePref. to B%.,yol,IV.,p.xxxi. 
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%iife a fm&mt rttidy- 6f the work hfts ehowh tftirffc though tihe 
word HaaM occurs in some ol ^te versus, St is there used in 
a tdtally diffierent sense. IMs wOrk gives the follOwitig 
pesitions of the solstices and the equinoxes — * 

1. The winter solstice in the beginning ot ShrAvishtha, 
(divisional); 

2. The vernal equinox in 10° of Bharani; 

3. The summer solstice in the middle of Ashlesha, 
and — 

4. The autumnal equinox in 3° 20' of Vishakha. 

The first year of the cycle commenced with the winter 
solstice* when the sun and the moon were together at the 
beginning of Dhanishtha and the Uttarayana also began at 
the same time. There is very little else in the Vedanga 
Jyotisha that may help us in our pi*esent inquiry exc3pt the 
fact that the enumeration of the deities presiding over the 
various Nakshatras begins with Agni, the presiding deity 
of the Krittikasf. From these data astronomers have cal- 
culated that the solstitial colure occupied the position above 
mentioned between 1269 B, C. to 1181 B. C., according as 
we take the mean rate of the precession of the equinoxes 
50" or 4S".6 a year.J 

Sume scholars, however, have boldly rais^ the question, 
what authority is there to hold that the position of the 
solstitial eolure was recorded in the Vedatiga Jyotisba from 

, ♦ ^0 Ved, Jy, Verse 5. — - 

} a. Fed. Jy. Verse 25. 

X See the late KrishnashastriOodboWs Eifsay on the An^ui^y 
of the Vedm^ p. 18; also Pref. to Eig,^ Vol. IV., p. xxviii. 
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II in mmAed lhal the {KMdtion of ihet 
so^sliliAl udight hare been inoorporatedin 4he i Jyot- 
ieha from red traditional informatimi^ but it ie at tbe. 
time oontended the language of the treatiee and tho 
methods given therein create donbts about the ai]*iquity 
daimed for the work on the strength of the position of the 
solstitial points given therein. “I feel bound to remark," 
says Prof. Max Muller, ‘^that unless there was internal 
evidence that the Vedic hymns. reached back to that remote 
antiquity this passage in the Jyotisha would by itself carry 
no weight whatever^.'The existence of the different versions 
of the Vedanga Jyotisha and the obscurity into which some 
of its verses are still shrouded render it rather difficult to 
meet the above objection, especially as it is a side attacks on 
the antiquity of the work with an admission tliat the posi- 
tion of ^he colure might have been recorded in the work 
from real ti*aditions current in the time of its author. It 
iS', however, needless to answer this objection, inasmuch as 
there is ample confirmatory evidence in the Vedic works 
themselves which not only bears out the statement in the 
Vedanga Jyotisha, but - takes us back into still remoter 
antiquity, ? 

There are many passages in the Taittiriya Sanhita, the 
Taittiriya Brahmana and other works where the Krittikas 
occupy the first place in the list of the Nakshatras.f In 
the Taittiriya Brahmana (i. 1, 2, 1) it is distinctly stated 

* bee Pref.to Big,, VoLIV., p.xxv. The mention of 
first in the list of symbolic representations of the Nakshatras 
in verse 14, lends tome support to these doubts. 

t These together '^i^ith the list, will be found in Pref. to Big., 
Vol IV., p. xxxivt S^n, iv.*,4r 10; 3f, iii.*!. 1. fi 

and i. 5. 1. 2. 
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«a9|ee<m^(«> Hw <4Mrfid> |re is 
SeifcMiw nmtiie aioatii ofite I M B» h > l i«at»t”i* 
^bw flhMmittbMi tJiB fixvti fdaot givM to tba S^sbMteM lb till 
3ttl ol tito Is IKS* iwoidebUI ab4 tiuit 11^ 

h i t w i ^ y i iMb ttirtt tH« Ktittflcsis wbM tfa« ^bweth oftfab 
WlkA»iht9»” in ^ ambm way ab Vasanta et Bfirhig bms tib 
th&8ta8do8”t or the PhalgbfH fall aaoObtlib 
^IbOIttll of thb The phrase is fli« eams in ail plaMi 

and bbtcablly ewvagMt moat be similarly kibei^pcbteil. Boh 
gtaaititig that the KrititiloBe were the mouth of (be Nalutet 
(»aa itt the SMieethat their list always commenced witii^eilf 
it may be asked What posltkm we are to assigB to (IB 
Siilttikas in (be eonrse of the year. There were, as I barb 
fireVioai^ rimwii, two beginnings of (be year, the winter 
soIsMm and the vernal equinox; which of these two cor* 
aasponied with the Krittikas? Or, are they to be q^upposed 
to luive ooitiCided wi^ a point altogether different brom 
‘Umee two^ A little oonei^ration will show that it is net 
-^iffieoltto answer these quesinms satisfactorily. Ihe 
j^WMDt distance betwera Uw KrittUias and tbe summer 
sristioe ie more than d0°, and if they ever embeided with 
the summer solstice it must have been long ago in tibe pro* 
Sjiat cycle of tbe preoessioh d tbe equinoxes. We camiot 
(berefore inter fare t tbe alxuve passa ge so as to pj^ ^ 

unless weace" ^jparg^itp 
tol^baok tbe compoc^tien at the TaittirlyaSanbito to about 
and furiber suppose that alj evidente of (be 
ihturaisjBate* astronomical observmtiaos is aaUrtif lost, and 
the esme tbiag aaay be eaiid'ai^siBat plaeu^ dm- - Kctt^hlb 

* w 

" . - .>..>.1 I ' , I , , B ,.!. 

* ^pr gtwfuwrrt i 

t Taitt. 9r« t. i. 2. « c# « tnnM 

t Taiif SiLYi vii 4 S Ciuoted 
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JPotii fb« •$^g® 0 «tii<m« ^ my 
<iwfr¥e ftuy 
^gmiiii^ th^ 

{K^t ill .Kiwe thq« rei«#m two po8r 

mU^ oxjplm^tio^ Wm that ti|e Krittikas ao||icjdo4 oithm: 
witk tjm aofetioD, or witti the vwmal equiooxi 

NoWf ooimMing the fmi thi^ the vernal eqUiimx i$ |»laeed 
in t^B qiiartw^ of Kiai'ani in the Vedanga Jyotifihait is 
more na|kiral to Resume that the voriial eqjoinox ocancided 
with ^ Erittikas at the time when the Taittiriya Sanhita 
was oomialed^ But we need not depend upon prohabilitiii 
like ttieae, when there are other passages in the Taittiriya 
Sanh|ta and Brahmana which serve to clearly define the 
position of the Krittikas in tliose days. 

In the TaMriya Brahmana (i. 5, 2, 7) it is stated that 
^'the Hahphatraa are the houses of gods . . . .the Nakshatraa 
of tiie Deviabegiii with the Krittikasand end witii Yishakk»> 
whereas the Nakshatraa of Yama begin with the Anliradhas 
and end with the Apa^Bharanis/’f I^o£ Max Miiller 
appears to think that the laUer group is called the Nakfi^* 
tras Yania because Yama presides over the^bstof them4 
But the eKplanation appears to me to be quite unWitis*^ 
factory; few on the same iwineiple the first group should 
have been ealled the Nak^tras of Indragni, the presiding 
deities ef Yishidd&a, the last in tlmt group. 1 anit there^ 


^ A similat mlgtalee i« eemWitted by*ihe late Krishna Shatri 
CtedholO) la hli esmy oa the AnHquUy ^ the Vtdas^ where be 
eeffeisf Mrigafhirae to be in the aatamnal eqiuaax. p. 20^ 31. 

I I mfn 

Wwi^nSi <w «w i nwa « 

t Pret to Rig. VoL IV. p. xkwu 
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tore, disposed to think^th&t the principle Of di^sion in this 
ease is the Same $s that followed in the case of the Bevayana 
and the Pitriyaha discussed before. We have the express 
authority of the Shatapatha Brahinana stating that the mn 
was to be considered as moving amongst and protecting the 
Devas, when he turned to the north, in the three seasons of 
spring, summer and rains. In other words the hemisphere 
to the north of the equator was supposed to be consectated 
to the Devas and the southern one to the Pitris. Now, the 
sun movefl amongst the Devas when he was in the northern 
hemisphere. The Devas, therefore, must have their abode 
in that hemisphere, and as the Nakshatras are said to be 
the houses of the Devas, all the Nakshatras in the northern 
hemisphere, from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, would 
naturally be called the Nakshatras of tlie Devas. Now the 
southern hemisphere was assigned to the Pitris; bqt I have 
already quoted a passage from the Rigveda which states 
that it was the path of the god of death. In Rig. x. 14. 1, 
Yama is spoken- of as the king of Pitris, and in verse 7 of 
the same hymn the deceased is told to go to the piiri-lcka^ 
where he would meet the god Yama. In the Vajasaneyi 
Sanhita 19, 45, salutation is made to the world of Pitris in 
the kingdom of Yama. There are many other passages of 
similar import in the Sanhitaa,^ and from all these it would 
be quite clear that the Pitriyana or Pitri-loka was also called 
the kingdom of Yama. The Nakshatras in the southern 
hemisphere, therefore, came to be designated as the Nak- 
shatras of Yama in opposition to the Nakshatras of the 
Devas, thus dividing the whole circle of states in two equal 
gronps. This also explains wby Yama kmad© to» preside 

— — ^ — . 4 ^. 

* Ci Sm, vii. 3 , u! Wjtr {m(i 

Also see. Atfi.ar, Ved xviiL 4. 
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over the Apa^Bharanis. It wag at the Apa-Miaranis that 
the esodiac was divided, the Krittikas goi»g over into itiie 
Devas' and the Apa-Bharanis turning down into the Yama’e 
portion of the celestial hemisphere.* The Taittiriya Brah- 
mana further states that the Kakshatras of the Devasmove 
towards the south while the Naksbatras of Yama mpve 
towards the north'. 'The words dakehina (south) and 'wttara 
(m)rth) are in the instrumental ease, and doubts heVe heen 
entertained as to their exact meaning. But if we accept 
the statement in the ShatfipathaBrahmana about the abode 
of the Devas, no pther meaning is possible except that the 
Naksbatras of the Devas were counted from the vernal tp 
the autumnal equinox, that is, to the point where the south 
(southern hemisphere) begins, and conversely in the case of 
the Naksbatras of Yama. I may here mention that the 
movemeats of both the groups are described in the Brahmana 
in the present tense and that we may, therefore* 

suppose them to be recorded ^from actual observation. If 
this explanation of the division of the Naksbatras into the 
Naksbatras of gods and those of Yama is correct — and I 
think it is — it at once fixes the position of the Krittikas at 
the beginning of the Devayana or the vernal equinox at the 
time when' these Vedic works were compiled. 

There is another and still more important passage in the 
Taittiriya Sanhita which supplies further confirmatory evi-* 
dence on the same point. In the Taittiriya Sanhita vii. 4. 8, 


* May not Apa-Bharanis have been so named from this circum- 
stance? Bharani appears to be an older name,ohang^ afterwards 
into Apa-Bharani in the same manner Mula into Mula-bharam and 
Jyeshtha into Jyeshthaghni. Perhaps/ the de^riptioii of Apa- 
Bharani in Taitt, Br. i. 5. 1, may be so understood. It says — 
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^ turn « «’A to tiM <^#9 fa«8t'8dteii<'&^ Mie, <x»i«> 

•nracaBieiii tlMiiS^«'<MUketlM^a^^v4t^naW&iehiik9t’l^r 
«m trixite ySM: ax^ to the i$ imjxjttarnit in >arioai 

I 'shall i^ve it here in tbe original — . 

, ,4M|> «iik «» W iM* i»mJm ’ 

WwlWI Wjiipix ^iwr <fwn arwfto^ ^WfWiW fffWTW <W|^ 

<i#^s<wwii^^ «flit»« 4 ^ «ii^ 
IJ^TOflWiW[W€ ^<?WWWr WJ: 

nwgwi^ww 4!w<»iw4 «(NRv nw w 

^W(«r nWrt wn ^*54 3 <w?HWnw i^: 

lin^ iiiHtHw r t n %¥ 3^ ^ Irwl ^«Ni «fi#h 

% ^<nEr 

<n*’wn<n sfWrtnfm ?rt(5w wjwt 1 

Id Taadya &<ahniana (v. 9) we have the saine pas* 
sage arith a few addftious aiWt atteraticms, and as this Inn 
been quoted by the eomiaehtators 1 shall give it here for 
comparison — 

i?Pf^<W!^« u 

<N|f f RWKW wft f<<iiiwWf WsW^VW 
W 9 W «n(B^ dl^^l vis « ^ u 



mi-. : ' ' ^ *}»' 

8wl »■ | w- 

WWW fWfWWilW ^WW5w wPraff- 
WUflf^WgfMWI 

1 j .' 

Hl^n 

«r s « 

f«# ^iwussjjO <1^ iNc^r- 

ni^ <i# U II 

aw w ^ u ^ » 

ftwi»i?^«ll «(^K5l. II 1* H 

aif#ti^ qf^iTj^l^I gifir % =B^jii9Rr* , 

^ aacafc^rwsEwr aw a h ii 

ywHi; <i^<fenwT q(}^ » n 
fhnJwCTwf wi: a ^l* 

li% iM^ a 

itat 5Pi^ awi% war; a^iwiat 4^^ 

«5!l*Mf 3»^a a^wsF* mmt 
ai ww pih % ^• 

#(% « %u u 

The third mtra in the above gives an additional reasoti 
fos rejecting the liashtaka; while in fcjrt)^ nffra viof*-. 
him^Ti^ isanbBi^fciMiqd for thaTajtturijw Sjia^ttt. 

/Vttothwr iwpnrtaiifi riniiigr iSi%h»ii^9mi0)O^iMi^^ 
ma«a is paraphrased by PWlgrtim in the 8th wiva‘, thufr 
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clearly showing thpit^hfi lormer ihm uarimstiodi . to 
mean the luU>moon ni^i ‘Both the |i«as9a£W i^'e s^oolla^, in 
other respects. 

Fortunately for us Sayanacharya is not our only guidfe 
in the inter]^retation cdE ~the^ important passages. It is 
probably the only passage (the two passages being r similar 
I treat them as one) in the Vedas where the commencement 
of the annual mtra is given and from the ritualistic point 
of view it has formed the subject of a learned ' discUMiOn 
amongst the Mimansakas. Jaimini in his Mimansa-darshana 
Chap. vi. Sect, 6 has devoted an Adhikarana (10th) to the 
interpretation of this passage, and the subject has been 
thoroughly discujssed by Shabara, Euniarila^ Parthasarathi, 
Khandadeva and other writers on Mipiansa. We have thus 
a continuous tradition al^ut the meaning of this pass^e 
current amongst the Indian divines — a tradition based not 
upon mere authority, but on the logically solid rules of 
oxegetics propounded in the work oi Jaimini. I shall first 
give a literal translation of the passage from the Taittiriya- 
Sanhita and then discuss its interpretation as bearing on the 
present question. 

‘‘Those who are about to consecrate themselves for the 
year (sacrjfice) dionld do so on the Ekashtaka (d^iy). The 
Ekashtaka is the wife of the year;^ and he [i. e.,,thayear ] 
lives in her [i. e., the Ekashtaka] for that night. (Therefore 
Aey) practically sacrifice (by) ^ginning the year.* Those 


♦ The Tandya Brahmana, (Sutra 3 in the above passage) adds- 
A third reason thus~“They go U>avahhrUha [i, e,, the final bath] 
not delighted water.’’ Shabara and other oommentators on 
Jaimini have liOtieed this additional ground for rejecting tlie 
Ekashtaka. 
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that wcrifief on tho Ekashtaha, saerifice to the di^res^ 
(petted) <11 the yepur. It is the seaecm (dual) whose naine 
comes last. Those, that saerifice on the Ekashtaka, . sacrifice 
to the reversed* (period) of tlie year. It is the season 
(c^oQ whose ,uapie comes last. They should cmiseerate 
themselves for the sacrifice on the Phalguni full moon. 
The Phalguni fuU-moon is the mouth of the year. They 
sacridce (by) beginning the year from the very mouth. It 
has only one fault, viz., that the Vi8huvan[‘i. e., the equator 
or the central day] falls in the rains. They should conse- 
crate themselves for the sticritice on the Chitra full-mooQ. 
The Chitra full-moon is the mouth of the year. They 
sacrifice (by) beginning the year from the very mouth. It 
has no fault whatsoever. They should consecrate them- 
selves fbr the sacrifice four days before the full-moon. 
Then.' Kraya [i. the purchase of spma] falls on the Ekash- 
taka. Thereby they do not render the Ekashtaka voM 
[i. e , of no consequence]. ITieir Sutya [i e., the extraction 
of soma j nice] falls in the first [i. e , the bright] half (of the 
month). Their months [i. e., the monthly sacrifices ] fall in 
the first half. They rise [i. e., finish their sacrifices] in the 
first half. On their rising, herbs and plants rise after them. 
After them rises the good fame that these sacrificers have 
prospered. Therecm all prosper.” 

Here in the beginning we are told that the Ekashtaka is 
the day to commence the Satra, which lasts for one year. But 
the word Ekashtaka is used to denote'the eighth day of the 
latter (dark) half of the four months of Hemanta and Shishira 
seasons,! and sometime it moans the eighth day of the 

■■■ '-I - - - » L 

^ Aooording to the Tandyo 3ri^hinaiia ^‘broken” or ‘‘destroyed.’*, 



H firir 

«« to« w «« 

thd »tiiteme»t in the fottoving wntenoeetiftttha 

i& am tn ^6 ohjectioti of ob^ng in the ^ ® ^ 
last iftnebn floee. however, at oijse na^w ^ 

otir bh(A<5b. lEt mttfst W further bottie in mind that th? 
Ekaabtaka, hei^ of, is the wife of the y^* 

.ritu to Mg..x *w ^ 

toJiMbo to to time o* J»to>toi .«! Apitomb. itotpwM 
iMot«.»to8tl. a.yol to d.rk h.« «f A" 

writere on Idimanaa therefore take this K^taka to^n 
the 8th day of the dark half of Magha. As the l!.ka*ta1» 
is the wife of the yearf and as the god of the year is ^id 
Z reside with her on that night, those that ^menoe ^eir 

sacrifioa on tliefikashtakamay be supposed to 

cJLmmce it at the beginning of the y^r whwh remdea 
there: In other words the Ekashtaka is thus a wnstruetive 
bejnmangof the year, and therefore the early sacriBoe 
Slmmenced on that day. But the passage nosr 
proseeds to point out the objections to t^ 
pfthesaeri^ on the Ekashtaka day. The 8th day^rf 
Magha falls during the distressed period of the j^ar, t^ 
is. aeeording to Shabara and other co mmentators the penod 

Say««iuhis«H«imeamryonTan.Br.v.9, observes 

is ^reused in its secondary gens e^and (quotes Apastam 
»iitra rviii.21. 10) thps-^iwW'tHnRlT 

consideredEkashtaka to mean the 8th day of tfe 

T^bara on Jaimini vi. 5. 35. 
and Savanain his Cpmm. on Taitt. San. vii. 4. 8, oites 
Vedaiil 10. 12, and Taitt. San. iv. 3. 11. 3. Bttt these^ts S»||^ 
late that theHmshtaka is the wife of the year, without de^i» 
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wbMi p«Eiiil* o<dd,* 

lil^ly H^ns <<Jiffere«»edt»’ P»y;ip#4^«S^^ t» 
d^aeto tlw wid. «fr deefer«otk«|{^ the yea^r, 

4 ^«4 ,thft ald year is than brought to.sn end , aod t^t. 
aaB*eci«tio».l(» the yearly siySv’a, which must ten»a4». before 
the begiafiiag of the new year, or, in othOT words, nt^ aftar 
the jwevionayear is ended or destroyed, cannot ba madah* 
this time. Thongh Shabara and Sayima thus give dit^ent 
iutorpretations of aritt, practimilly both agree in holding 
^t in those days the old year ended before the e^lhth 
day of the dark half of Magha; for Shabara distinctly states 
that the word.^.'reversed” Used further on mea^s “rev’;i^8ed 
on account of the change of ayawt.‘’f Sacrificing, during 
the distressed period of the year is thus the finri ot^eothm 
to oommetHjii^ the mh'a on the Ekasbtaba day. 
second objection is that it is the last season, that k, though 
you nwy be said to sacrifice to the constructive htgmmuig 
of. the year, yet as far as the seasons are concrimCd you 
sacrifice in the last of them. The word for season, ritic, has 
been used in the text in the dual number and it 'might be 
urged that it denotes two seasons. A reference to the 
Taittiriya Sanhita iv. 4.11.1 will, howevdr, riiow that the 
word ritu is there used* in dual, probably because earii 
season comprises two months, J just as “.scissors*” is 


* art# sT^ srr#-- ^srw;, i 

Shabara on Jalm. vi. 5. 37. Sayana I 

t I Shabara on Jaimini vi. 5.37.' 

feiyana in his comm, on Taitt. San. says 

I aim fy <ftwr ^wiT I arfi’ 1 


t I Upon this pBSsa|;e the j|uth9Jr ,oi 

KaleMadhava observes 
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isusMivi A aSnfidiki* {)iMk|d«A|80 omm 

in lfa<> Sanfaita (19.25) and Miliidbaira wMie 

ootnteenMng % eicpresaly iHlj&s that the dual there im the 
meanihl of the eingnkr number.^ The 'laat named aeanoiii 
(rfwdiy^ therefore simply means “the last season.” It mmt 
here mentioned that according to the passage in the 
Tandya Brahmana, which Shabara appears to quote, the 
first dbjection is thus stated — “not delighted with water 
they go to a^hhriiha [i. e., the final bath].” This is but an 
amplification of the objection on the ground of the “last 
season" and Khandadeva expressly says that water is then 
undelightful “on account of cold.” The Tandya Brahmana 
does not omit the objection of the “last season:” hut 
Simply expands and illustrates the same by referring to the 
natural dislike for a cold bath in that season. We may, tliere- 
fcMpe, regard this objection more as explaining the first than 
as an additional one. We now come to the third objection, 
mz,, those that commence the sacrifice on theEkashtaka day 
iMMkiieato the reversed period of the year. ‘Reversed,' 
vyaeila in the original is said by Shabara to indicate the change 
of aya'tm causod by the turning away of the sun from -the 
winter solstice,! knd Sayana seems to understand it in the 
same way. Thus although those that commence the saira 
on the 8th day of the dark half of Magha may be stip- 
posed to do so practically at the beginning of the year, the 
husband of the Ekashtaka, yet the procedure is triply objec- 
tionable, inasmuch as they sacrifice in the cokl season, in 
•the lant of seasons (when water is undelightful) and when 
the year is reversed or upset by the turning away of the sun 
from the winter solstice. 


— 4^^ gecond note on the last page. 
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iS} get ^tik tliMefiDy idterwtfM 

nett proposed; ^e Phalgum full^mocm day wase Iciiowii 
tobeifaefirst day of ttie yilr. If you oommenee yoiit 
8aei:4fiee on that day, yon avmd the three objections pre^ 
A^onsly noted and stHl seenre your object of sacriMng iMt 
the beginning or the month of the year. But even * this 
course is not faultless, because if you commenoe on the 
Phalguni fuH-moon the middle or the central day of the seiira 
falls in the rainy season, which again is not a desirable time. 
The first twelve days of a eatra are taken up in the conse- 
cration and twelve more in ujmmds after which the regular 
saim sacrifices commence. So the middle day of the rntra, 
falls after six months and twenty-four days from the Fhal- 
guni full-moon, that is, on the ninth of the bright half of 
the month of Ashvina.* Now if we suppose the winter 
solstice or the beginning of tlie cold season to fall on the 
Magha full mocn, the summer solstice, or the end of the 
summer and the beginning of the rainy season, would fall 
a little after the full-moon in Shravana. Tlie months of Bha- 
drapada and Ashvina therefore represented the rainy fccason 
in those days, and the occurrence of the Vishuvan in Ashvina 
or the rainy season was not believed to be auspicious. As 
the next alternative it is, therefore, suggested that the 
consecration r^ould take place on the Chitra fulbmoon, and 
this course is said to be open to no objection whatsoever. 

But even this is given up for a still better time, and it ie 
finally stated that persons desirous of consecrating them*^ 
selves for the mtra should do so “four days hefm^e the /ui? 
moon.** The full-moon here mentioned is not, however, 
specifically defined, and consequently it forins the subject 


^ This, in substance, is Sayana’s explanation in his oommen-' 
tary on this passage. 




^ EoHwp* 

ig; tte 0biiitr^ j^^l^l»oo«^ whiife ia mentioned neact l)«efore ia 
tii^ ^tkw^ peesege, m' it »tfey refer to the Magha full-inoon 
jll is mentioned iiimaedktdy afterwards to 

Q^peetion with it. Jaimini decides that it ia the fnil-inooti 
to the month Magha, f<»* it is stated imipecKately after 
that thoee when commence the sacrifice on this ftlll-moon will 
purchase their Scmmoii tl^ Ekaahtaha. ThisEkaahtaka can 
evidently be no other than the one mentioned to the begior 
ning of the passage, and the object of the arrangement last 
suggested is to utilise somehow or other the important day 
of the Ekashtaka, which was at first recommended for the 
commencement of the sacrifice itself, but which had to be 
given up on account of the three- fo^ objection stated above. 
The full-*moon must, therefore bethe one next preceding this 
Ekashtaka. Again the full-mooii day is said to bd such that 
when the sacrifice is finished the herbs andtlie plants spring 
up, which, as remarked by Shabara, can liappen only in 
the Vasanta season. 

To sum up; the last mentioned full -moon, though not 
specifically defined, raiist be prior to the Vasanta season 

^ Jaimini vi, 5. 30-37^tTairainrs Sutras which I have here tried 
to translate and explain are as follow — 1. 

2. 4ft WTB:; S.nrft 

5 : 5. n it 6. ftwmrt 'itfRfift; 7. grwrrt 

•, 6. wRirt If ^rftSnrit- Bayana in hid Jaimiui-nyaya-mala- 
vistara and in his comm, on the Taitt. San. fully adopts this 
view. JBut in his comm, on the Tandya Brahmana, v.‘ 9. 12 (Cal. 
Ed.) he is represented as saying that the full-moon last mentioned 
the ChaM ! Borne one, either the scrib3, printer, dr the 
nublisher, has here obviously committed an erVof;^' _ ' ^ 







«ad ih« next previomip ^e^sti^t^kai, : it# 

^fe of ifag yoaif aliid ^hleh falls in tlie ocdd wUMli'. fn 'tbe 
last Season, i. e., Shishira {<» when water is not iteligfatf«il| 
and after sun has passed through the .winter solstieeii 
It must also be remembered that the Phalguni and the 
C%iitra faU'O^n are to be excluded. Jaimini, therefore, 
concludes that this full-moon cannot be anj other ,tlmn the 
one falling in the month of Magba, and bis conclusion has 
been adopted by all the Jdimansakos. We can now under.- 
stand why Laugakshi, .quoted by Somi^kara, states that 
“they sacrifice to the year four days before the full-moon 
in Magha.”* 

If Jaimini’s interpretation of this passage is corr^t, we 
may, so far as our present inquiry is concerned, deduce 
the following conclusions from it — (1) That in the days of 
the Taittfriya Sanhita the winter solstice occurred ^fore 
the eighth day of the dark half of Magba, which again ws^ 
a month of the cold season. Whether the solstitial day fell 
on the Magha full- moon is not so certain, though it .may bfe 
taken as fairly implied. For the Ekashtaka was abandoned 
bacause it occurred in the “reversed” period of the yeai* 
and it i^ quite natural to' suppose that the priests in 
choosing a- second day would try to remove as many df 
the objections to the Ekashtaka as they could. In othet 
words, they wohld not select a day in the “reverse^ pi&rk>d 
of the year, nor one in the last season; The fact fhkt a day 
before the fulUmoon in Mn^ha was selected is, therefore, a 
clear indication of the solstice occuifrhig ttcc that day, While 
their anxiety to utilise the Eka^it^a fully aooounhi for tiw 
eelectitm of the Idnrtii fo {msIweQee to any oUier day before 
^fnH^foOdii. I 'tnay idso reauuE^E tfods ' ^hrcMsii^Kmt the 

-H :, - vii.t t .i.-y s i.i r..]' V 
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tbe jutontiozi of BAarificing beginniiis^ 

(lm1yj0oii8triiotivB» Of tmditioiiA]) of tbe ym,r is quits clsar. 
The fiiil^mooKi in Magh« most, therefor, have been one of 
sneh beginnings. (Jt) That the year then commeneed with 
thd winter solstico. ( 8 ) ‘Hiat as there cannot be three real 
beginnings of the year at an interval of one month each, the 
passage most be understood as recording a tradition about 
the Chitra full-moon and the Phalguni full-moon being once 
considered as the first days of the y^ar. ( 4 ) That Vishuvan 
had IcHst its primary meaning and that it fell in the rainy 
season if the sacrifice was commenced on the Phalguni 
full-moon. 


The passage thus supplies not only confirmatory, but 
direct evidence of the coincidence of the Krittikas with the 
vernal equinox in the days of the Taittiriya Sanbita. For,. 
^ if the winter solstice fell on the full-moon day in Magha, 
then the summer solstice, where moon must then be, 
must coincide with the astoiism of Magha^, and counting 
ceven Nakshatras backwards we get the .vernal equinox in 
'the Krittikas. Independently of the Vedanga Jyotisha we 
thus have four different statements in the Taittiriya Sanhita 
and Brahinana clearly showing that the vernal equinox was 
then the Krittikas; Jiretly, the lists of the Nakshatras 
and iheii* presiding deities, given in the Taittiriya Sanhita 
aud Brahmana, all beginning with the Krittika; secondly, 
an express statements in the Taittiriyjt Brahmana that the 
Krittikas are the mouth of the Nakshatras; thirdly, a 
atatement that the Krittikas are the first of the Deva Nak- 
ahatras, that is, m 1 have shown before, the Nakshatras in 
the northern hemisphere iMbove tibe vernal equinox af|d 
fourthly, the passage in the Taittiriya SanMta above 
cussed, wlii^ wipmsty sta^^at the winter solstice 
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of V«rp4, oqp^ is t^x 

tfed K^Htikas directly pr indirectly in <iH these jpM^ges. 
a^d I do not think that any more confirmatory evidentje 
from the Vedic works is required toestablisli the profxositicm 
that the Krittikas coincided with the vernal equinot, #heti 
the Taittiriya Sanhita was compiled. As ah additional 
proof I may, however, mention the fact, that Ktris 
are said to be the presiding deities of Magha in the 
taittiriya Sanhita iv. 4. 10. 1. With the Krittikas in the 
vernal equinox Magha is at the summer solstice and as 
the Dakshinayana or the ayana of the Pitris comihenced 
at this point, the asterism which happened to be there at 
that time was naturally assigned to the Pitris. The position 
of all the other cardinal points of the ecliptic can be thus 
shown to be consistent with the position of the vernal 
equinox Jn the Krittikas. 

Supposing the. Krittikas to denote the asterism of that 
name, this gives us, according to Prof. Whitney’s^ calcula- 
tion, 2350 B. C. as the probeble time for the compilation 
of the Taittiriya Sanhita. Some scholars unwilling to carry 
the antiquity of the work to such a remote peidpd, have 
urge d, without assigning any special reason, that by SSrit-" 
tikas we must here understand the beginning of the wodSJcaT 
^rtion of that name. Nov as the position of the '"asteri^^ 
onhe Krittikas in its zodiacal portion is 10° 50' from the 
beginning, f these scholars would place the , vern^ equinox 
about 11° behind the asterism of the Krittikas and thus 
reduce the antiquity of the Sanhil^ nearly by 

* See Siddhanta Add. notes, p. 323, 
t This is the position given in the Sitrya Siddhanta viii 2-0; 
the table prepared by Prof. Whitney jm his not^ to 



fkm or ib nbotrt 1406 6. €.* 

discarding t^is stipj^iitioii and Kolding that 
t jia.liittipm of ih# Kalcafaatras in the earl^^ Vedic days mn^ 
tor d^ote the astermms known by adch natvi^a H 
Indmil fprie^ are to i)e supposed incapable of , making any 
Sbecuimte observations of solstitial points in 1200 ]R,C,fijt, 
iS}%> piy mind utterly inconsistent and illogical to hold that 
tha forefathers of these priests, when they assigned the 
Ter^d equinox to the Krittikas, understood the word to 
mean not the asterism but the imaginary beginning of the 
.sodiaGal portion of that name* 1 cannot also understand 
why scholars should hesitate to assign the Vedic works to 
rtbh same period of antiquity which they allow to the Chinese 
Sand the ^%yptians I , But it is needless here to enter into 
thisoontroveriy. For if I once succeed in showing, as I 
hope to do, that there is sufficient internal evidence in^ the 
Vedic literature itself of a still remoter antiquity, allthec^es 
conjectures, and guesses, which have the efiect <5f unduly 
r^ucing the antiquity of the Vedic works and also of 
throwing discredit upon the claims of the Indians to the 
of the Nakshatra system, will require no refutation. 

Bwtley, however, takes his stand on a ditierent ground. 


^ This is Bentley’sdate about which see ia/m. 
t $ee Pref. to Big., vol IV,, p. xxix. 

\ M; Biot aQowff it in the ease of the Chinese and considers 
that the Hindus Ixurow^ the Kakshatra system from them. 
All^uni, in his ehrottelegy of anmeivt iiatkm%^4pc., observes that 
oth^ nurtions begin their asterisms with the Pleiades. He further 
t^t found in ewe books of H^rm^ ypr 

equiqox ooinehtes with the rising of the Pleiade#, bUt,6ay6 ha, 
knows best what they intend!” - ^ 
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ia^^'*^pdd^k8ei' r>t twd braticsh^/^ rnttd iliat tiW# ' 
mfty hive been caused by the' equinoctial 
bisi^ing ihe zodiacal portion of Him ViAakhas, Nof^ th4 
e<|iifnoCtial cblnre pagsing through !!». beginning of ttie 
divisional Erittikas naturally bisects the zcdi^l portion of 
Vi^haklia. Bentley, therefore, concludes, without any mori 
prOjf ihan this etymological doitjeciure, that this Was th^ 
position of the colure when Vishakha received its name. 
This is no doubt an ingenious hypothesis. But thete is 
not only no evidence in the'Vedic works to support such 
etymological speculation, but it may be easily shown to be 
inconsistent with the position of the winter solstice ih 
the days of the Taittiriya Sanhita. 

I have already stated that from the passage of the Tait- 
iiriya Sanhita just quoted we may fairly inter that the 
winter solstice occurred in those days on the full moon in 
Magha. Accoi'ding to the Vedanga Jyotislia it feU a fort* 
night earlier, that is, on the first day of the bright half of 
Magha.' It is roughly estimated that the equinox must 
recede about two divisional Nakshatras, i <87° 40', to make 
the seasons fall back by one nmntb# Between tlie times of 
the Taittiriya Sanhita and the Yedanga Jyotishatheaquitioic 
must accordingly recede 13° 20' or nearly 14°. Now the 
position cf the equinox as ^ven in the Yedanga Jyotieha is 
10° of Bbaranu From this to the beginning of the div'i* 
simml Krittikas, the distance is only 3°20', whileif wejmea^ 
auireit frcjmthe (Ofkrimi of Krittika it is 3''20'+l0° 60'«=5:14° 
10'. Ifherefore during the period that lapsed hetwqen the 

^is example has been added by Prof. Max Muller. SeePref. 

'40 jMg*, Vol.,lV'., p. XXX. D«e &Ieo fientle^’g Misiorttml vteto ^ 

p. 2. . ' ' '■ * * - 
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SAidiiia And tbn ¥«dang» #qpit|ioi:; 

AQoarding to Beistlfty, receded only 8° 20'; while if 
lUaderstaiid the Krittikas to denote the asterisoi of that 
name, it gives u« a prec 08 si<Mi of 14® lO'. Now as the winter 
sdetipe fell a fortnight later in the days of the Sanliita we 
must accept the latter precession of 14°, which alone 
corresponds with that interval of time (i. e., a fortnight) and 
assume that the vernal equinox then coincided with the 
asterism of Krittika, a conclusion the probability of which 
has already been establklied on other grounds. Bentley’s 
^)eculaticn must, therefore, be rejected, unless we are 
prepared to allow his guess about the primary meaning of 
Vishakha to prevail against reasonable conclusions baaed 
upon a passage from the Taittiriya Sanhita. 

But eTen admitting Bentley’s speculation about the 
meaning of Vishakha, we may fairly question the soundness 
of the conclusion drawn therefrom. For what ground 
is there for holding that the two divisions of Vishakha must 
be mathematically equal in every respect? The word data 
in vidala may be so underatood; but deda and ehakha are 
not similar in this respect. Bentley’s error, therefore, con- 
sists not in supposing that the colure may have cut the 
divisional Vishakhas, but in inferring therefrom that it 
must have bisected it. The whole ecliptic was divided 
fnto 27 Nakshatras, and 13| could only be cDmprised in 
each hemisphere. Vishakha, the 14th Nakshatra from 
the Krittikas, may have been thus considered, by simply 
counting the ntimber of the Nakshatras, as lying partly 
in the region of the Devas and partly in that of the Ktri^.^ 

♦ This is eim^gh to satisfy a merely etymological s|)eou]a|iqn 
nasupportad hy any other evidence whatsoever. Spealdng 
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Fair tfaoiigik Ve notight Vadte obeeirvera were 

iiol {provided with means to fix imagkifyc'y pm^ in the 
iieavens iKnd to refer to these .points the motions of the 
hoarenly bodies as astronomers do at piTesent, yet it does 
not imply that they w^ere unaware of the approximate dis- 
tances between the various asterisms selected by the^ I» 
other words, they might be supposed to hate roughly 
Imown the distances between the stars, though for obvious 
reasons they could not but refer the motions of the heavenly 
bodies only to the fixed stars. Thus undei^tood, .Bentley's 
conjecture about the the primary meaning of Vishakbas does 
not necessarily imply that the equinotical colure bisected 
the divisional Vishakhas in those days; and when tho 
conjecture itself does not thus support his theory about 
the position of the colure, I do not think we shall be justi- 
fied in aeeepting it, especially when it is shown that it is 
also objectionable on other grounds. I am, therefore, dis- 
posed to fix the date of the Taittiriya Sanhita at 2350 B. C., 
and not 1426 B. C. as Bentley has done. 

accurately if the vernal equinox coincided with theasterism of the 
KrittikaSjthe equinoticalcolure falls out ofthe divisional Vishakhas 
by 4*, but it is nearly 6° behind the asterism of Anuradha. Of these 
two asterisms V ishakha would therefore be nearer to the oolure. * 
But we might as well ask what ground there is for holding that the 
Naksliatra divisions of the Zodiac, at the time when the vernal 
equinojc was in the Krittikas (supposing such divisions to have then 
existed), were the same as those which we now use and which com- 
mence with Revati. Bentley appears to have altogether overlooked 
this objection. I have already stated my view regarding the exist- 
ence of the divisional Nakshatras in bid times, and I would reject 
^ntley^s etymological speculation on the mere ground that it 
requires us to assume the existence of such diviiiional Nakshrtraa 
«i|d their byeotiou by colures. 



‘ iWr, 1 V 0 IwiiftD gdbg Ute ground iftcte 
'ti^Toned iM>i^ Mrr<rftl rohcdum Buiii may be wfcud 
'if %re liaro !»(«« rowdied ite UI4mm Umie bt 4h« Vedid 
JiUliqUtty. DbM) cddesi hymn, the Brst utteranoe of the 
■Anpik uahid, i«a^ back thus far and no Ifcrtfaert Was it 
Mdi-ah^lonihattheBrahmaTaidiBscrfold add Baniaieeroial 
•Wntedas before Christ believed and dedared as “sewi”? 
In urhat follows, I propose to* bring together mdk evidence 
the Yedic works as would enable :usto deal With these 
-questieDe. Z have already drawn attention to the fact that 
the €%iiro and the Phalguni full-moon are memticmed aa the 
mou^ or the b^nnings of the year in ihe passage from 
-the Taittiriya Sanhita last quoted and diecusimd. In the 
next chaptw 1 idiall endeavour to show how these state- 
m^ts «re to be interpreted, how far they are omrroborated 
by Other evidence, and what conclusions we may deduce 
-^Mrefrom. 
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CHAPTER IV^ r 

T^gmd fuil-mooft, th« new ye&r’s E%ht^^yatiiV6 expiluiAtlt^ 
iiiiiiitls^tory^Phalguna could si^t be ETagaatamontk^Two^ 
fold characl^ of the seasons, lunar and solar, superfiuousr-^ 
Biscussiou of a passage in Sushruta — Bhaskara BhatWs 
explhaation — Winter solstice on the fullnopioon in Pbalgana-^ 
The position of other cardinal points — Vernal e<|iunox tn 
Mrigashiras^il^ri^Aat^o^— Native I^exicographers’ explanaT 
tion of the word — Grammatically objectionable— Its real 
meaning aocording to Panini-Erroneous rank of Margashi' 
rsha amongst months according to the Bhagavad Gita an^ 
Amam — Margashirsha could not have been the -first month 
of the solistitial or equinoctial year — It leads to the libra* 
tion of the equinoxes — Possible reason of the libratidn 
theory — Mrigashira'srrA^/rakayaMO ortho fif^t Nkkshrtra 
in the^ year — Mula, its primary meanings — Evidence of the 
summer solstice occuriagihBhadrapada-Originof tbe annu&l 
feasts to the manes amongst Hindus and Parsis — Comparison 
of the primitive Hindu and Parsi oalendar-Summary of results. 
Tee passage from the TaittiriyaSauhita quoted in the Iasi 
chapter states that the Chitra and Phajguni fulhmoqns were 
the beginnings of the year, which then commenced with, 
the winter solstice in the month of Magha. The words VDsed 
in the original arc Chitrd-puma-ma%a and hhalgwai-piwna 
-masa and thesa must be understood to denote, not the 
Chaitra and the Phalguna months, whether sidereal and 
synodical, as ?rof. Weber seems to have, in one case, sup- 
posed, but the fulbmooB days in each of these months. 
This is evident from the fact that these have been recom- 
mended as a!ter native ^ ^ commetmeinent of the 

s^tra in Opposition to the Ekashtaka day. Mn the Case of 
ifee Phcdgiini-pizHhd-masa we are further toli that-VIshtiVklr 
counted from that time falls duiT% ’tiie raS&y 
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in impossible to suppose timt Tiidiuteiioan be eouuted from 
B month. The whole eon^ext , therMore, shows that it is^e 
diseuasioa as to the particular day best suited to commence 
the yearly aam^ifice, and that Chitra-puma-mma mtd Fhal* 
must mean the days when the moon isfull 
near the asterisms of Chitra and Pbalguni. In the Tandya 
&:ahinana* Phalguni-purna-rtmm is rendered by Phalguni 
and Jaiminiha8i>araphra8ed ChUra-purna-mma by Ghaiiri 
and P/udg^ni and Chaitri, according to Panini (iv. 2. 3), are 
the names of days. These interpretations have been accept- 
ed by all the Miraansafeas including Sayana, and we may 
do the same especially as there are several passages in 
the Taittiriya Sanhita where puma-masa is used in a 
similar sense, f 

But why should the Chitra and the Phalguni full-moon 
be called the beginnings of the year ? Sayana thinks that 
they were so described because they occurred during 
Vasanta or the first of the seasons.^ But the explanation 
does not appear satisfactory. I have previously shown that 
according to all astronomical works Shishira commenced 
with the winter solstice, and that the three seasons of Shi* 
shira, Vasanta and Grishma were comprised in the Uttarayana 
as it was then understood. Now in the day of the Taitti* 


* See the passages quoted in the last chapter^ 
t In Taitt, San. it 2. 10, 1. we find similarly 

used. In i. 5. 10. 3. are mentioned together,* while in 

ii. 5. 4. 1. and am contrasted. 

I In his oommeutory on Taitt. San. vii, 4. 8. speaking of 
Sayana observes ^ 

•? says— 


Wi]- AQmMAmWA. «| 

Sttnhito the winter solsiine, iwdiowii in tiie brt 
chapter, fell in the niotith of Ma^^; and Ma^a and 
Phalgnna were therefore comprised in Shishira, and Ckai^ 
tra and Yaishakba in Vasanta. But in order that Sayana’e 
explanation might be correct Fhalguna must fall in the 
Vasanta season which as a matter of fact, it did not In hie 
commentary on the Baudhayana Sutras* . and also in the 
Kalamadhavaf Sayana tries to get over this difficulty by 
proposing a dou^e Vasanta — lunar and solar, the lunar to 
include the months of Phalguna and Chaitra, and the solar 
those of Chaitra and Vaishakha, quoting amongst others. 
Rig. X. 85. 18, as an authority to show that the seasons 
were regulated by the moon. The authorities, however, are 
not explicit and therefore sufficient to maintain the two-fold 
character of the seasons; nor do I see the necessity of .the 
two-fold character. It is trne that the mont^ in the 
calendar were all lunar, but the concurrence of the lunar 
and the solar year was always soegj^ed by inserting an inter- 
calary month whenever necessary. Under such a system 
luaar seasons can have no permanent place. Now and then 
lunar months ceased,as they now do, to correspond with the 
seasons they represented, but this was at once set aright by 
tlie introduction of an intercalary month. If we therefore, 


*The passage is quoted in India: what it can teach ws ? p. 323. 
Sayana there quotes Taitt. San. vii. 4, 8., and after noticing 
that the Chitra and the Fhalguni full-moon are both said to 
begin the year, he observes—ww ^ 

I The theory of the two-fold seasons thus 
Appears to have lean started simply to reconcile the two state*' 
meats about the Chitra and Fhalguni fuH-moont^ 
t Sea Cal. Ed., pp, eO, 61. 
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thi ommMm dw^ tof tim ^ 

^oxes» urbMi ymn toc^mpisie tob&noiieod tililkfiMi liii^r^ 
ei jr^iB, warlbos why Hit Hmfv mf^$ 

«iioiii$ mme to be^^gardecl as a ibsiita^^oiii^, JQttI 

0i}4u aceaf^ing Sayatm s tm)-f aid oharaotar i4 iHm ’ 
it aaii be aaslly sliewi^tlmt it doesBoi sup]iort his eaiielm- 
ai(kis^ A lunar year ie shorter tlu^n a solar year, by 11 
4ays4. If tbe solar Yasanta, therefore, eommenees on tbO 
day of tlie lamr Chaitra month this year^ it will eom- 
iBmm on the 12th day of Chaitra (lunar) next year and 11 
days latw still in the third year when by the introdootion 
of an intercalary month the commencement of Vasanta will 
be again brought back to the l<t day of Chaitra. The two^' 
fold character' of the seasons may thus delay the beginning 
of Vaiaanla to Vaishaka (lunar), but the season cannot be 
accelerated and brought back to Phalguna. It is true Uiat 
in the days of Sayana (14th century) Vasanta eommeneoed, 
as it does now, in the month of Phalguna; but it was so 
because the winter solstice had recoded by over full one 
month by that time. Sayana does not appear to have fuHy 
realised the reason of this change and combining the occur- 
rence of Vasanta in Phalguna in his time with the occurrence 
of the same season of Chaitra in the day of the Taittiriya 
Sanhita and other works, he attempted to reconcile the 
difference on the theory of iha .two-fold character of the 
seasons. But we can now better understand the change as due 
to the precession of the equinoxes, and must, in consequencOp 
reject Sayana V explanation as unsatisfactory. 

The only other authority 1 can find for su|)|^sin^ tbpt 
Phalguna Wi^s a Vasanta ingnth k the statement ‘ifi 
shruta's medical wwfe, that* ‘‘Phalguna and (?haitra mafe* 
Vasanta/* But on a closer examination of . the passage 
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{otud to toar t^iiv 

ito tooa ina^ c^ Itiitw in^^Moa l^are ara pirQ^og^^ 
poMy# io Siphruta, (ea<*i aottPafsati^ «Mj| 

maaoQs ' y«af. 1^ &cpt atotep 
f*PH(ro.t^tDy^«lveiiponfclis, l^nning wi^h vMagba, ^afeei 
six s0«scM9^i;eptoPi?ising two rapotbs eoefa^' ll^isy a{9.'fi|>i. 
i^iroi: Taps and papaya toake SiiislHjto’ 

and so on jantii atl tlie six sSasooa in their vaoal order, the 
a2^04W(8, the yecHT and the lostram are . dosprtbed; and at 'toe 
Mid we have “thj^.is caUed the . wheel of time by aoine.”^ 
UiO second pa tag^ph then begins with • the ,woids »Mitt 
here” and opntiniies to statP “lint hoto.'tbe aix seasons toSr* 
Yfersha, Shiurad, Bemanta, Vasanta, Gristynaand PravH^,’’ 
thus altogethar dropping ^hijdiira and dividing the ' tmay 
periodtoto two se^ppiis Yai^a and i^avrish. The para^ 
^nph th^D proceeds to assign the months, tO' the sM$ona^ 
folk>w8T-->“Bhadrapada aud Aslivina is Varsha, Ka ™ljff' 
Margashh’sha is Sbarad, Fausha a^ Magha is. Hemanta, 
and Pbalguna and Chaitia is Yasapta;” and. so on until 
all the months are assigned to . tbeir respective .seasons. ' 
Ttw second paragraph, however, makes no . mention of thtt 
oyo'iMkg, the year, or the lu^t'^um. -Jt.Js therefore evident 

T ' * ^ r- ^ ^ t-*’ *T 

. , *See Swtrasthana Adhyaya 6. The two.ponseigutjy^ 

pamgtaph$ here, referred to ore-r- / •. 

mm \ in 

•4*' kl 

t fwifij *>.t ^ 

jrtfir. VI t g^nw np iNr 
asiwwiW: I TOwrt Siif^sh<ti4sR<?f 

I ItinwaOl a(H»P atrsiw- 



m Tm <mm. [imnii 

w i tw isi ^ seo^ pwragra^ i ^ofe t Pw r %• 
may be, ^nabed to note that tha seasons and Ihek borrei* 
yewdii^'taeo^ lEieiiti^ied m ^ first pars^]^ had Oeased 
to re pwo s a l too as|Hal state of things in the writer’s time 
and provinee, and not '^nkio^ it desirable or poerable to 
Mcpa^ge or eorreot the <dd paragra^, he added immediately 
after it a second paragn^ deseribisg the seasems as he 
aaw tfama. The wends '‘hwt here” at its banning, the 
asidgaiBeat of four months to the rainy season, bat under 
two different names el Ihravr^ and Varsha, to keep up the 
iidd msmtor of tiie seasons, and the absenee of any referenoe 
to the ayanae, toe yeat and the lustram described in the 
fRorioas paragmph— all point to the coneluoon that the 
second patagrafh is of later ori^n and inserted with a view 
only .to note the changes in tlm oocurrence of events de. 
sertoed in toe paragra{di next preceding it. Itmiight be 
con t en ded that the second paragraph is that of Susbrato> 
who nottosa toe eld order of things in the first. But I need 
not go into that question here. For in eitiier case it is 
'plain toat the passage wherein Fhalguna and Chaitra are 
assdgned to Vasanta is the production of a later writer, who^ 
edever he may be, whether Sushruta or any one elsV, and 
as far as our present inquiry is concerned we cannot take 
toe passage as.aQ authority for holding that Phalgona was 
a Vaimnta month in toe days of toeTaittiriyaSanbita. lasay 
boweflw rsmark, that Vi^fhatai^ fnrtdessee to summarise 
toierorks id Soehruta Charaka gives the md«!^’«SHd 
deser%)tkri of seasons as we find it in the fiiet ' parageaidk 
in Sushruta,*’ without aUuding to the toatiges noted in the 
aenoad p a r a gr aph. We may, tberrfore, esqpposa that aitoar 

‘ » w i nvy . .1.' 

, * 4cto|i^ge4rMfa9w Satrmthaaa iH, 1.. "Tldfttfuilal 
WIWL'tt.WW I I ” 
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tlie pwi^gia^^4iioi oxi^ in- Vitgbh«ta’s tisM ta- tfa«( h« 
<6id «dt ngMNi lti> an- ~ , 

TiMreis tlra6 no reliaUa autbority, that I am awara of, 
for holding that PiUiIgn&A,in ths (iays di tha Twttiriya San^ 
hitd, was a Yasanta OMmtb, and Sdyaim's expbuiaiiOQ does 
not in coitmeqoenoe hdd good at lai^ in this ease, lln ex^ 
pHanataon is farther inemiBlstent the iaot that in 

several Brdhntanas and Sntras the : fall-moon nig^ in ibe 
tnonih of Fh&lgtina hae been prononnced to be the 
^ighi of the jrear. The Shatapatha Brkhmana (vL 2. 2^ 18) 
eays ‘*the {%klgtmi foil-moon is the hret night d the year '' 
The Tfuttiriya (i. 1: 2. 8) and the S&nkbyftyaaa 4 aad 
V. 1)* BrAhmanas contain similar passages, while the 
Oopatha BrAhmana , (i. 19) after stating that the tJttai^ 
and the PorvA Phftlguni are respeotivirfy the beginning and 
the end of the year, adds “jnet as the two ends of a thing 
nfeet so these two termini of the year meet togeldwr.”f I 
have already quoted a passage txom the Tandya BrAhmana 
to the same effect. The Satiarwriters, though nd; so 
explieit, do however distim^iy state that the annual saeri* 
gees "Should be commenced either on the Chaitri or thS 
FhAlguni' foil-moon night, thus clearly indicating that 
these were regarded as the beginnings of the year. If 

* )qwT f d aiomn twwr T r fi pS ^% r wj:<f i Shat. Br. vi. 2. 

a. 18. ^ ctft: "orpipft 1 9am qw 6ww- 

1 T»itt. Br. i. 1. 2. 8, 3# ^ 
«|tH»|iPg41aH*lTSftjSaB. Br. iv 4 . 

t yoi ^ I fsinrt 1 

t lit ( wii, ilimllii i ail ) If jRlJar*i 

Jkdk'Wijlayalia Shr. Su. i. 2.14. Shr. Su. v;, 1. 1; San. 

Bo. iii. 8. 1., xiii. 18. 1 > . 






ttnythingi we must bold i^at the PltbV 
gtioi foIl>moon night was once eonmdiflit'ed - to be>'iiQtaaify the 
of ISia .year, or tO pat it in a modern fo^rm ^ 
ntkf jf'eir’s night. . Woeannot assign this position to it by 
{dn^fy-tassoDung, as Sayana baa done, that the night oq> 
<mrri3.e(>meiwne .during the tyro mon,t^8 of Vasanta. ^yaca 
it appsbra^jras awate of this olyection an^ so in comnMnt? 
■ng on the passage from the Taittijriya ^nhita,qaoted in t^o 
last dispter, he attempts to explain the position, of the 
Fhhlguhi night by rOferenoa to the above mentioned passa- 
ges in tiie Brihmanas, while with respect to the CJhaitri,. 
he qtaiatty ohserv^ihst. ‘.‘this too is the mouth of the y^r 
ad it ^Us during the seas^ of Yasanta.’** Bnt an explana- 
tkm that adonttedly fails in one case ni^st fail in the other, 
for the C2utrA and the PhUguni nights are described to- 
gether, in the same passage and in the same woods, as the 
beginnings of the year. 


It will be clear from the above, first, that the theory of 
the lunar seasons, started by Sayana to account for the posi- 
tion assigned to the PhSlgani night iu the Vedic works; 
cannot hive a permanent place in the Vedic calendar ; 
seccmdly, even accepting the theory, the beginning of ths 
solar Yasanta might be- put off to th3 month of (lunar) 
Yaish&kha, but could not be brought back to any day in 
Ph^lguna ; At^ thfirMy, the express texts in tbs BrAhmshas 
^clnring the' PhiHguni full-moon to be lt» new-y^r’s 
mght ar6 inconsistent with Skyana’s exjdaliation.' 


look for some other solution. 


Weimt 


But if Sayana’s explanation pamot be . Accepted, at 


■ '^'SiBe-Ihe brigit&l remark quoted sugra. TSw' word t in 
tlds eiplAnstibo implies that it holds good also in the 'ene^'sf 
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M: Phalguni tnigUt, liow 

terpr4t ito paseagee^a: ih % : .^anb^^ and 
maum givati^ aiiove ? We eewiot euppoee thai tha. 
gnni firllnmoon commence ;tbe yaar at tbe vernal ejg^nf*- 
m%; for tJ^en we shall have tO' |>la<^ the vernal, equioox 
in Uttai^a Bbadrapada, which to render possible in tiie peu 
Krittilca period we must go back to something like 2O»0Op 
R G*. The only other alternative is tainake the |ull-moon 
oommenco the year, at the winter solstice, and from the fact 
that the jyLaghv the Phalguni and . the Cbaitri full-moons 
nre mentioned together in the satne passage of the Taittiriy/a 
Sanhita, andfor^the purpose, I conclude that this is 
the real meaning of the passage in the Taittiriya Sapbita 
and those in the Brahmanas. It is the most natural ai^ 
reasonable interpretation of the. passage and I , hud that 
Bhaskar^ Bhatta, who is older than, ^Sayana, fully adopts 
this view in his Bhashya on the Taittiriya Sanbifa*^ I haye 

* A Mhf. of Bhaskara Bhatta’s Bhashya oa Ihe Taittiriya 
Sanhita has been recently discovered at jyjysore andthicrngb the 
kindness of Sir Sheshadri Iyar,theDewanof Mysore,Ihavebeen 
able to procure a copy of the Bhashya on the passage here discussed 
Bhaskara Bhatta after commenting on the first part of the passage 
which states that the sacrifice shoyld be commenced on the 
Bkashtaka day, makes the following observation as regardfs the 
alternative next proposed~i|^ iJriSrW I 

fm I «arwrf j ^'irn^jpnTf J swi 

•«ej*r fw I As regards the third alternative pi^pofld 
in the text, viz, the Cfiitra full-mooti, Bhaskara Bhatta observer 
further on— iw i l 

tfif ^ wr I finally Bhasbra 

Bhatta follows^alBiIntandShabara intbe interp^tatlonoltmast 
pari; of ibe passage and <K>ncludes by abser^ing thattba l^ttjpe 
for the sacrifice is 4 days previous, teethe fujl-ntoen in Mt^ha* 
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ltyhii4v6r'd4v<Ql;edm^m ^ 

lokVto^iMkiioa as hi^ aiit)k>rffy .^f tiitiil stbiMai; ii 
Ulcftly (fb'iitijliSbad itt in th^ ol ilie paMga, 

8f Bfaaskam BHatto fatly lAtews titat Sa^ttSK 
is ncft hare fbHowing liny bliisr tmditkm afid the reasons 
'^ven hy him for ex'{>laining the position aasi^ed to the 
Fha%uni fnll-moofi in the yedic works are mero eoAjectbtss 
shd gtteises of liis 6sm. I admit that even tlie gnesses' bC 
a scholar like Sayana deserve consideration. But when on 
a elosw examination w#>1ind that they are n<^ supported by 
any old traditions and are besides ob|ibctioaable bn various 
Other grounds, I think we are bound to reject them, fi s 
'Observed by Bhaskara Bhatta, the passage in the Taittin^ 
Sanhita must, therefore, be understood as referr ing to an 
older year beginning, and we mnst hold that the fulbinoon 
in Ph^^na did as a matter of fact once commenca>the year 
at the winter solstice. I know that this view has been 
r^arded as i^gprobable by some scholars, on the solp 
ground that it would, if substantiated, enimnm^ ihfl 
hnHquity of Vedie works by abont 1000 years more 
iCIian' what th^joholars are willing to assign to them; 
and as tlie natural result of such prepossessions amongst^ 
them the subject has till now remained nninvestigated^ 
But I hope, that they will patiently examine the evidence, 
direct and iXsroborative, which 1 intend to put forth in' 
•Uf^p^tof tfao saggestkm and then give ihek jndptomi 
Dpcm it. There is no a jn'iori impossibility involved in the 
hypothems that the old priests, fl^r ^ngmg tlieir ^tart* 
iilg^pcdat to ^ “S^Htikas attd fmmiB^Vtiie ua^midar Moovdt 
iusly, hmlanued- to recoghise ior aac^idbiai pmrpqmaVM* 
oMsr pbi^tioiis of the Na^atraa.'jvnt as afi BrafamatwImink. 
the Himalaya to the Gape Ckmaorin at present perlbirintliiir 
sacrifices on days and at times fixed when the vernal equiaok 
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»irpt«e tlttB respecil;, ioA^^ fA ^jr have ^ ’, j|pya» 
tlw liberty, ^e peawige in tbe Tuttiriya .Siuabi% 
Aoporded, tbou^ hedtatinj^y, to the dd prieds, cBodeaii]^ 
htiher the pM or tbe new calendar," To use tiie words ot 
^*ofess(nr Max Muller we must in such cases, ther^iMre, ‘‘keep 
our preconceived notions of what people call js^itive 
humanity in abeyance fdr a time,’ * and form our judgment 
of antiquity, os we do of other foeti, sdely upon evidence. 

We have seen in the last chapter’^at the ' evidence for 
placing' the vernal equinox in the Krittikas consisted of (1) 
the lists of the Kakshatras all beginaing with the Krittikas, 

(2) the winter solstice thdi failing in the month (4 Hag^, 

(3) the Nakshatra at the summer s^tioe being jnesided 
over by the pitri«, and (4) the possibility of considering, as 
Bentley suggested;, the portion of the Nakdiatra at the 
autumnal equinox as divided by the equitioctud colare. In 
short, if the year was supposed to have begun in the moAth 
Magha, the position of the four cardinal points of the ediptie 
as referred to the Nakshatras, was ccmdstent with, and 
so indirectly -established the truth of, such a suppositkmr.' 
Let us see if .we can produce similar evidence for estabtish* 
ing the hypothesis {for it is no better at {»«sent) Uiat ^e 
year in the dd Yediejl^ began, as stated in the 

with the Phalgu ni fun-moon, andtiiat the wi^tmrsolstico 
ooenri^~^ that day. On a ron^ calculation the veraal 
equHMHc, must recade two diviaional Nakdtatoas to malea 
the esMOUa fall hadt by one mouth. If the whiter adsdee, 
thdw{te^v <Kihmwl m 4he ta^ of KudgptM. mouth 
iu hdvutice of Magha, in the old ¥e^ jlaya, - the vdMl 
equiitox i 9 tsittii«i,have beau iu Mrii^idiinM or tvoo, Nak- 


i *• /•adMRifdtel it iserntMek mt f 



WWnw bf ilte IkV^ ^ aHa fiv^ 

^i&e Vvda^j^ J^ishb m ' yi^V ‘^h<» yimmi, 
^^a^in.Clc|[^y .1^8 i|]buB. oa}cQl»i(MP|.. itie poeutioti' hit ffite 
£dw cardiwl points tk th^.^iplijB, when the winter sok^ibB 
ae et*ted m tlM Brahmanas, ooeacred qn tie full-moon 
in the month of IPhalguna— , . , 

. . v (t) The winter . sohtiee ' in 3°: 20' of the divisional 
Uttara Bhadrapada; 

. (9) Ti^e yemal equinox in the Iwginning. of Ardra;- 

' (3)' The s^nmmereolstioe in' 10°ofUttaraPhalgann and 

. - 'i(4) The autnmnid equinox in the middle of Mula; ' 
or 'ipi^g up the system of reckoning by the divisional por* 
Irons of the Zodiac, we have,' roughly speaking! the winter 
soletioe ^tiite near asterism'of Uttara Bhadrspada, the 
vbrnal equinox between the ihead and the right’ shoulder 
of Orim at about 3° east of Mrigashiras, the. summer sol- 
stSoe at a distance of within 2” ewt of Uttara Phalguni, 
and the autumnal equinox about 5°yi8t of thC' asterism Of 
Sfttla. If we suppose the vernal equinox to idoincide with 
Mri^hdias, the three other cardinal ' points are brought 
nearer to the filted asterisms, and this appears to be the 
niore probable position of the equinoxes and the solstices 
in those daye. But without entering into these details, it 
Will be evident from this that when the winter sOlstiCe fell on 
tJW Htalguni fall-moon the vernal equinox' nihst be very 
near the asterkm of Mrigashiras at two Nakshatras ia 
adWnioe c^the Krittikas. 'We have now to see what evidenda 
tiiare Ss'in the ^dic 'woidcs'froin whieh this old pOidtiofi’Of 
the lour ^neipal points id the acliptie lakf be eetMd^i^led,^ 
Thera aiq)eaintb be no express paieage' 'iii^''ihe Tedhl 

ir..*.- . ^ - — . — £ 1 — : ‘ 

♦ Bee Mi essay o» tlio IWkIs, p. 19. • 
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lli%i^lii^ ilm %0itll^}m§ 

tm9%iw Biifc 

}fpi8lfM^ stillb# disooi#i^i^ in the vrerdsof Max 
^'lli<i4e!l in the seci^et ^dcmrers of language/’ Mrigashir^ 
may apt he epedfieallj deeci^M as the first of Ihe^^ahsh^ 
tmBi hxt the word Agrahaymu whkii AfoarAsinba 
^vee as a synonym for Mrigashiras^ and whkh supplies 
apbording to Paniai, a derivative word for tl:^ month of 
Margatdursba tells the same tale. Agrahayani liieraliy means 
^^oommenoing the yeai?;” and the question is how did the 
iKakahatra come to be so called ? In explaining the forma*^ 
tion of ttiis word all native lexicologiste, begin by aemm-* 
in^ that the full-moon in the month of Margaediirsha was 
the first night of the year, hence called AgraJuiywm, and as 
this full-moon occurred in the month of Margashirsha the 
month itself was called Agmhayamk(U There is no gramt 
maticai inconsistency so far.. But when these lexicographers 
further tell us that the Naksha tra itself wascalled Agrahaymni 
asAmarsinsha has done, because the full-moon in the vicinity 
of that .Naksliatra commenced th$ year in old days , *060 feels 
that there is sou^thing wrong in this explanation. Ty& ot <Br 
vary course is to name the full-moon orr any other <ky a^W 
fbSiTfalphalra, a^ Chaitr% P<msham,PauBlii, &c. (Pan.iv.2.3), 
%TiiIe in ths pi^esent case the order is reversed Mid the 
Naksfaatra, wo are told, is named after the full-moon. It 
it true that the lexicographers were, to a certain extent, 
Qompelled to adopt such a course, as they could not other«» 
wfee explain why Ag't^ahayam, a term usually denoting a 
fuMt^moon night, should have been given as a synonym for 


See JBbaiui sammsntiiiry on i 3« 

0^ thus— wt t F wwifi I irr4r4l^sic^ 

wliro?!:,! 
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WtesW’nW to'iwa K ^'iliieie m^arnMum 
^'i(iie'''8iN!^et]tii^'t(i " kisaatmf' «iW' m^e«^ ■ T«»irfa|{ 
en'finlttt #e fi«d lift tothority fot tlii# etoVWse pr6i^.‘ 
‘nte hmukT Agr&h9ifani ooeura in ^ni&i iv. 2; 22, wbl(A wyi 
4own rtild ^at ’ihe derivAtiw naiads' of montliS aw 
{mrittdd from Agrt^tyani and Aehmttkfa, by thd additfejM 
df Iftttfc,* as a Ibseesaary tertnination: and this givas uS tii» 
Sr^Qirds Agim^yai^iha and AfAv&ittkilM for the eadi^to 
MiSrga^iWha and AAifhaa. NW in the prhvidis 
^> 2. 21) Ptmtai states'that the names of the mootiis aid 
derived frdm flie names of the fuH-moon days that oeeai 
in those mcm^s. It appears, therefore, that he understood 
Agrvihayani to mean the full-moon and not the Nakshatr* 
of l^rigaahiras. The ■ word Agmhayam oecors thrice in 
Rmhu (iv. 2. 22; 3. 50: and v. 4. 110) and in all ^aoes 
it denotes the fuU-moon day. It is not, however, clear 
whMher 'Panini treated it as a word derived in the daiW 
manner as Chmiri, &c. If we, however, rely on analogy 
there is every reason to hojil that Agrakayani, like Ka*hhi 
and I^uAgwni, may have bemi derived from Agruhayana and 
that this n»y originally be the name of the Nskshatra of 
Mrigashiras. This supposition derives support from the 
fact that if, Hke Amaramnha, we take Agrakayaw aa 
^ncnaymons with the Nakshatrs of Mrigaidiiras and foHovr 
the native grammarians in deriving tliis name of tho Nafc^ 
shatra from that <rf the fuU'-mom, it is very ihffieult to 
aoeount fw -Ihe initial long vowe^ in ^raitayani, AH 

-f — — '* ’ ' ■ — — j . • 

* The sutrai of Pattiiii referred to in this dieeiusioa are JfljflpT 
^ «rsn (It. 2. 8X *• Vf 

Wlf <a »'a i wi iiii |. fy.-^» ■ (iv.i.41) end 
awar(T.4»»9).r/^. '* " - ' ^ ■’ 
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itilMi woni immAgm^ nei 

flOmbiMd m a Bahn^hi eoaapotmd and albarward* -addfasg 
tli« famiiiiMB ienmoation; Agra-^kagtma‘^i.h.EMt 
tlba loBdiaiiwIeriBi^^ oaoaot be added without a ^re* 

Yiptn foffix. (a«) .whiob a)«0 givi»a the iatbil iong “voliireli 
M i is Bot. a penerai fetQiaineaaffis, boi is oely osedinsp^ial 
cases. Wecaanot get this an by Btnioi iv. % B,} tm 
Agmbfigana is.sot the oaiae of a Nahshatca aoeortUpg to 
Ajoarasiiiha. Various, ouggeetiooe have, tberefore, betfai 
made to aooouat for thein^l long vowels Miattoji stiggstats 
that we should obtain the Img vowef by iaidudiap 
A^ahayatiia in the Prajnadi list (Pan. v. 4. 88); but in iMie 
GUmapatha, the list is not said to be a ‘t^>ecinien Iwt,’* nor 
is the word Agrahayana specifically included in the list 
th^re given. Boehtlingk' and Roth in their dictionary 
obtain thejong vowel by Pan. v. 4. 36; but here 36 may 
probably be a misprint for 38. Taranatha in bis Vachas-r' 
patya obtains the long vowel by Panini v. 2. 102, Vartika 1; 
bot Jyotsnadi is not again expressly said to be a ‘spednien 
list.’ Bbanu Dikidiita, the son of Mattoji, in hiseoBunentmy 
aa Amaraf adopts his father’s view and refutes ^at 
Mukuta. The latter obtains the initial long vowel ibrom'tiw 
very fad that the word itself is so pronounced by Patdn} 
in iv 2.22; but this gives us Agrahayam as a ready macto 
word at ones, and Mukuta had to assi^ some reason why 
the word dumld have been again indnded in the Oauradi 
list in Baa. iv. 1. 41. Mukuta’s exjdanation is that PUsini 
thereto i^tmids to show that the feminine teni||natioft in 
Agrahayam is not dre^ped in oompounds. But Bbanu 

^ — ^ 

nM»nii% dwt the.list it aoit^eslKBastive. 

t flee p. 6S el the Biunbay Bd <4 Bhaau XX^shita’t eena eh 
Attaih. J ' ^ ' 


It imArnm 

iJiati ibe (MixshM 

peiir jiii#ii^ iha* |>iivfOia atid4fa«| vto^ 

4mbnt w» mm gat it ^brndm. Bhanti IKkirtiita% 
ex!p|a»atiim ^ thM father Bhattofi Am Sesp&mm 

ivffch Ihd iieeessiiy of^fieli^^ the word in the Gatii^adi fist 
to^tb^obtaifiiira femitiine-s&ffix i byRin.* ir, V 15; and 
«0 in readying to Mukifta he observes at the end that the 
^^fnislneioa ^ the w<^d m the Ganradi list is questionable/' 
Xhne if we suppose Amaradnha to be correct and acteept 
either Bhatte^’s or Mnknta's derivation of Agr^ftai/Mi we 
^lall have to hold that the word in question was either 
wroi^y included or aubsequetitly inserted in the Qauradi 
Kst and that Panini, who knew the word, forgot to insert 

ft in the Prajnadi or the Jyotsnadi list. Both the explana- 
tions are again open to the objection that in this instanci# 
the Kaksbatra is named after the full-moon as against the 
usual method given by Panini in iv. 2. 3. 

The whole of this difficulty, however, vanishes, if we give 
up the notion, that the full-moon night in the month of 
Hargadiirsha might have commenced the year at one time 
«nd that the name of the Nakshatra as given by Amatli 
nmst be derived from the name of the full-moon. Thero Js 
no express authority in the Vedic works to support such a 
theory and a closer examination of Panini's miras points 
to the same conclusion. Months in the Hindu calendar 
swoeive their names irora the full-moon . nights occurring in 
them; and the characteristics of a month are the same as 
those of tiie full-moon night after which it is named. If the 
fulbmoon night in Margashirsha was, therefore, ever the 
new-year's* |)igbt then the month itsell w^ld haw^.oome to 
be property joalled th^ first month of the yeay^ |n qther 
words the month of Margashirsha would itself, in tb# cefttt 
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4be woi^ 42 )^mA 0 $Nii»a inthU St^ibr 

4 iK^kdilpcH^iii 9 ia and Taranafiha b^a dotie^thi^ mme 
f)n the sain^ authat'ity^ for none quotes any pahm^e wh#ra 
wpi^ is sO;Used., . Now if Agrahaj/ana ever weattt the 
month of :Marga 8 hir 8 ha 4 the woz^d would aliBo assume tM 
fiomxk'Agr^^yU^ on the ground ^vea above by Bhattoji^f 
and we.sbSB have Agmhayana as laimther name oi the 
month of Jdargaabirsha. ' The word occurs in the^ Oauradi 
list (Pan. iy. 1. 41), and therefore must be taken to have^ 
been to Fanini. What did he understand it to 

. * "Ch|^.e' is strong ground to hold that ho^ eeuld not 
have pndprstopt} it to mean the month of Margashirshcw 
For if we suppose that in Pafiini*s tpnfes ' there Were two 
forms of the word in this sense — Agrdhayana and 
yanilca — Ije would have rather mentioned Agralmyani in 
2, 83, f along with Ghaitri, &e. which gives the double forms 
Qhaiira and Cfiaitrika and not with Ashvaitha in iv*. 8. 82f 
as he has now done. We may, therefore, infer that Agra^ 
hayunikit was the onl y sanctioned form of the word to denote 
the month of Margashirsha in> Panini’s time. This means 
thatPanini did not know of the :theory which makes the 
year c^jmmence with the Margashirshi fuli-moon night or 
the month of Margashirsha {Agnihayana}. If so, he could 

t BhanuBik^hita, in Kis commentary on Amaira i. 4.14, givek 
Agrahayana as a synonym for Margashirsha on the authority of 
Purushottaina and obtains the initial long vowel by including the 
word in the JyotsHacM Ustr . . ; 

• tThe $utra8 (iv. 2. 22) 

(»▼. 2. 23). 'As tli9 follow oiwlt 
etb^r It is natural to suppose that A^ayah^nif M it gave rife to- 
two forms, would have been included in the second suCm,^ ' ' ' 



n fm ^mmK \ [ cbaM 

lev IM HafrfeMwb 
dir«c% hf ^tMag to ibv • IMnmilii ^rasfxittiid.* 
^nto osd^ otto aiteinHiliyv i» to deriw iittw# 
€fc«4lri MMi lamkat :irorda^ tikl I thick tols whit 
fWiiw flmcntt Ear, if he !»d bteii aw»i« of »ay socfh difflh 
cett^iii toie foraiai^Mi of « word thriee tMl 

tia^’ liln^>~«»d ef^eadliy in obtaining the iaitinl kmg ' voWtH 
ai Bhftttoji and others have Irit taking h) to be ft 
JBiAwrinhi ooinpoond, he wonhl have natural^ noticed it 
fdoNwif . I therefore eondnde that Fanini derived A.ffra~ 
Jurgani team Agrathayema, as the name of a- Nftkshatra. 
In thih eaeeykre eaa derive d^rm/tayoiw in a eiiai|^ and aaief 
naoner. For by Faoini iv. 2. 3, we get the initial loi^ 
vowei, when derivative wcnris are formed from the names 
of the Nakriiatras to exjnress time; we now want the femi* 
nine Bttl^ i, and though this eonld have been olj^ain^ by 
Pan. iv. 1. 15, yet, for accentual.purpoees, it may be cons!' 
dmred as provided for by the inolusion of the word Agra>‘ 
Aoyotaaf in the Gauradi list in Pan. iv. 1. 41. We can thos 
dmrive the word in the ordinary, way, and unless we have 
etorong groonds to maintain that it was really the Ml-modh 
ni^t a^ not the Nakriiatra, which commenced the yeari 
we shall not be justided in accepting unusual dmvations 
and ei^danations of tiieee w(»dti. It is true that the word 
AgrahayaTM as denoting a Nakshatra is now lost and 
.dmarasinha only gives dyro&ayam and not AgreAayamt as 


. * For than' the the fulhmooa night, and hence the mouthy 
would itself be the commencement of the .year. 

. f IhmbtB have been raised as to the exact form (d the word 
mtoftkawd in the Qaitca£ list, wad BhanuPUiihita gOM W .isr 1 h 
to VMstiesi whether the word, was really moluded in the Sst .by 
Pamni,. ' ■ ' > ; 
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a ler 4b« fit4..I;«]»»l| 

prMf»o%.ahow that Aioaraus^ is jkA jo 
ini; tlM sc«MQiD 4 (;of these, old words. . .The theorj 
Margftshu-ahi fuH^iaoon was the first mght qf the ^e^^^.baf 
tnen t3^ sooree of inany other errors in later literature; 
htrir before examiaing these it was necessary to show bow 
^ theory Inis distorted the natural meanii^ aoddmvatM^ 
oftiievery wiwds on which it appears to have been based. 
As remarked above if there be any express or cogent author 
iity to support the theory we might connive at ' the etyn^ 
logical difficulties, but if it be found that the theory 1ft 
fnecmsisteht with mahy other facts, or teads, hs I shall pr^ 
setitiy idiow, to absurd results, the etymological distortionft 
wduld afibrd us an additional ground for rejecting it.- 

We shall now examine in detail the theory that the full- 
moon nigRt in Margashirsha was once the first night of thf 
year. So far as 1 am aware, tliere is no express authority 
for such an hypothesis except thestatmnent in the ^agavad- 
Gita (x. 35) -where Krishna tells Arjuna that be, Krishna^ 
is “Margashirsha of the months (and), Vasanta of the 
«easona” Anandagiri in his gloss on Shankara’s Bhasbya 
Vpoo ^ Gita, observes that Margashirsha is here speciaby. 
selected bscauseit is a month of plenty. But the reaat^ 
does not appear to be either sufficient or satia&ctory; fon 
iba .next sentence, and in fact the whole context, shows 
that Margashirsha was here intended to be the first of the 
months. The principal commentators on the Gila are too 
phaloso^ucal to notice this point, but in a coaumeutary 

wiittos ly' Surya Pandit, an astronomef, entitled the 
PiprsUMttl^'-prapa, 1 find that he mtplaina- the ststenwnt 
-cot the i^NWsd that Margashirsha was etbwwne called 
AgnihayMnika, and the latter word denoftes tibat the fuik 



]||| ' IcmsrMi 

^ 'fttpli ni^t °ef'tl%e jwir.t 

If ite* (ittetpt 4his^ftx]^iaaatioB, «Bd othdr oae ll 

finNihe<^ingt it apprnra that this atataiaent’ ia the ^agai^lad* 
€Kta '#tul batted <m an etymolc^cal miseoBoepiiffli of ik» 
aoirialilt^ of 'tiift ter^ Agr&hdytmikd', and iat^ ^ritera 
AiaianMiaha And Vagbiiata,f 8ini}dy^' fotloiwod- the Oita id 
«8^|ldi^ tha-nmw poeation to the tnon^ of Margashirafaa: 
yf^ saay, tberafore,;traat iril thasaatatemeolsaa coming fK<dn 
imoaempa and i^numttiag^a certain peripd of the Sanakrit 
fitwatare, 'wtnm scholars misconceived 

prii^aiy meui^ of 1 have alreatly ehowi| 

ti|ud, .prQ>erly .undorstoood, the etymology of the word giy^ 
little ^oom for such a misconceptioii. Agraftc^nika is xeal^ 
a derivative word an^l cannot therefmr% nwia^ J^t ^ 
month denoted by it was the first in the year just as 
Jyeshtha does not mean the eldest month. But it' appears 
that the tradition about Mrigashiras {Agraha'^na) ever 
being the dnit of the Nakshatras, was completely lost in 
^lOse days, and native scholars believed, on what they cOn> 


* The <wmmehtsry is printed at Poona. The words' In the 
dnginal are— snrt «!»rPtd:: 

■4 l<tdi i Sit rt ia r dL » i i<» 

1 sidfiiw dnsrPT if AnatfdasdrW 

Qxpldaatioa be oorre<^t then the Gita is not opposed deriving 
Agrahayuni from Agmhayana^ the name, of a Nakshatra, ami 
tiie whole cl the above discussion wo«dd be unnec^sarj^ ' 

^ Va^hata, in his iai'^r work entitled Ashtangasangrabi^ 
otherwise called V'riddhaVagbhata enutherates the montlis asbe^ 
giauingvrithMaBgashirsha^ Ju i; 4cf thewo^ the Utfari^anaif 
with ,^gha, while llargjashirsha is 
fttsiiisiioseg^ micuMhs Jhera hnnmerhted, muiih aftai thAgmm 
m i. add IL . v 



IV.} : ' ACikAWtAYM’A. It 

• 

iiider«d to Im Mend ^jmdoginl ^emtaie - tfaitt Uw tooatK 
and not thie NakcdiaWa was the oommeitoenioBt of tlie jmt. 
Once started and emlifodied in the Oita, tlie theory gained 
an easy and rapid eurrency amongrt native wdidars, aU cd 
tvholn naturally felt bound to shape thenr views aeoordingly, 

i , ^ j.i' ' ' ' ^ 

And not only literary scholars, bat astroriomers appear.^ 
have done the same. In old astronomical works the yea^ 
commenced with |he winter sols^ce^and the first month ~ of 
the year meant the first month of the Uttarayana which 
commenced witli this solstice. If then the Margashirshi 
full-moon was Said to be the first night of the year^ an as- 
tronomer would naturally understand such statement io 
mean that the winter solstice fell on the fuil-moah day of 
ifargashirsha. Now if we suppose that the Margashirshi full- 
moon was thus the night of the winter soktice, it would 
mean that the full moon on that day happened to ie near 
the asterism of Mrigashiras. With the sun at the winjt;^ 
solstice, the moon, to be , full, must be near the summer 
solstice; and therefore the summer solstice must have then 
coincided with the asterism of Mrigashiras. The vernal 
equinox is 90° behind the summer solstice; and if 'SIhigBif 
diiras coincided with the latter, the vernal equinox 
then be 90° behind the asterism of Mrigashiras ^ This is 
the oul}^ logical and mathematical coneluaioii possible, if 
we accept the theory that the full-moon night in Marga* 
Shirsha was the first night of the year at the winter sdstioe. 
And what does it mean ? It means a dear mathematical 
absurdity to ue, thou^ older astronomers^ not reaiking iia 
full efifect, itkvented an explanaticm to recount lor it. The 
Surya Siddhahtii (vlii 2:^9) gives 6$*^ as thd polar long^toJe 
of Mrigashiras, counting from Revati. No# if the Vei^l 
equinox was 90° behind the astarism of Ml%tfahiraA it %fcs 
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llbe 

‘i^rlsii^ oil ihe otiior baod^ ineniion th^ KriUiidiis Aa tbe 
of IM Ni^kfdiAiraa, Aod the tdoter Boli^ka m shewn tO havO» 
tiieiil ooewrti in Hks month of Magha* This means that tha 
varnal eqniiK^ innst be placed at least 2S^ < O', or nearly 27^ 
in fronA of Bevati. Now imagine the position of the Indian 
astronomer, who could neithei?^ reject the statement in the, 
Vedk works, nor the one in the Bhagavad Qitii, Both were 
sacred and utnjuestionalde texts, an 1 it would be no wonder 
if, to his gi^t relief, he got over the difficulty by proposing 
a libration of the equinoxes, 27"" on either side of Bevati 1 
The hypothesis is now given up by modern astronomers afif 
mathematically incorrect; but no reason has yet been as^ 
signed why it found place in the Hindu astronomy. ^ 
theory may erroneous, but even an erroneous theory 
cannot become prevalent without a good cause. It has been 
suggested by Bentley and approved by Prof. Whitneyf , that 
the limits of the libration might have been determined by 
the fact that the earliest recorded Hindu year had been 
made to begin when the sun entered the asterism of Krit* 
tika or 26° 40' in front of Bevati. But this alone is not 
enough to suggest the theory cf libration. For, unless the 
Hindu astronomer had grounds — to him conclusive and 

'4 ' — - - — — — ' “■ 

* This may imply that theSuryaSiddhantawas in existence at 
the time when the libration theory was started. I think it was. 
But it has been suggested that the libration theory might have beCh* 
Subsequently inserted tbereiafSeo Whitney’s Snr.Sid^ p.l04). Jt 
is uot| however, necessary to make any supposition regarding tlk 
mdstenee of the guryuBiddhantaat this time, almost allothef 
the same vis., fcr Mriga^iiras, 

|Epsaf % Yoi it, p. 32$ (taUe)« 

1 4iee 8erya«U^nk, p. IfSi 
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iiAl 2f^ OhHKxA side of-Bevftti,' I m wovkl peA 
thelibeatipa dl Abd eqoiDoaEes! So far M 1 know Jto eocb 
gidusde have been yet diseov^-ed by modern s(^oiarS)andil 
the exfdaiiatioii given above odeounts for the ^eory ia,aU 
its details, 1 see no reason ,why it idioubl not be aocejded as 
a |>robabIe explanation. Perhaps, it may be asked, whab 
grounds I have to suppose that the astronomers oomt 
bined the two statements declaring that Magba and Margat 
cdiirsba were both, each in its turn, the first numths of tbo 
year, and so obtained the theory .p^fb^e libration of th^ 
equinoxes. This is, however, not the place to go fully into 
this discussion; for all that I am bound to prove, as far as 
the present inquiry is concerned, is that if we aeospt the 
theory that the Margasbirsba full-moon was ever tlm newi 
year’s ni^bt, it leads to an absurd conclusion, and this 
is evident from the above whether it does dr does not, give 
the real explanation of the libration -theory. I may; how» 
ever, remark that when we actually find Amarasinba first < 
stating (i. 4. 13) that “seasons comprise two mdnths each 
beginning with Magha, and three such seasons make an 
ayana,” and then in the very next verse enumerating the 
months commencing with Mar^shirsha; there is nothing 
extraordinary in the supposition that some Hindu astrono* 
mere might have similarly attempted to reconcile what were 
then regarded as the two beginnings of the year, by pla/^in g 
tbs statements in juxtaposition and pushing them to thefr 
logical Qoneluskms. On the eonbrary, I. ahoidd Imve been 
turpliaed if the Hindu aatrmumsrs bad net done so.^, 

jBttlj expert tnW ^ o^. fibiraticm^theosy^ 'll! think 

it. is that, if \ra aeee^ tiiat Ihe Hargi^irsha ^'rndbit 
evwr a new^y^’s &%bt, in tjbe ssape^^^^bat tlyi ^ter 


il mimt: ' C CHAfTitt 

0 

^ thilt $Mt iae?i^tlly hwM m 

lb lilMNfiijr. By tbf» pwe»m of redneHo ad 

StmMhcni, W0are thus eompellad jbo abandcmthe theory that 
the Mf-tnoon ia Margeeh^slm oisee began the year at the 
erinter solelie6. Native Geholars and astronomers, who did 
iiot r^liae the absurdity, accepted the theory of the libra^ 
tion of the eqdftioxee aa4he only possible way of reconciling 
the two statements ki their sacred books. We now know 
that the eqninbx eamiot be placed 27® behind Revati, unless 
it be either ih the beginnifig of the present cycle of the 
precession of the eqinoxes or about 600 years hereafter, 
and \re should have no diflSculty in rejecting the premises 
that give us such a conclusion. Perhaps it maybe urged 
that the fulhmoon night in Margashirsba might have beep 
called the tiew-yehr s night in some otker sense.* Yes, it 

* The only other explanation, I kno4r of, is that given by 
Bonthy in his Mitf(o7’wal the Hindu Agronomy pp. 

5*27. Bentley divides the zodiac into 27 lunar mansions, begin* 
Iting with Shravtshtha in the winter solstice, as in the Yedan^ 
ga Jyotisha. Then he divides it again into 12 tropical months 
beginning with Magha. The beginning of Magha and the di* 
visional Shravishtha thus coincide at this time. Now the be- 
ginning. of oaoh month must fail back owing to the precession 
of the equinoxes; and in thus receding if the beginning of any 
month coincided with any fixed lunar mansion, on the 
^h lui^r day, ihenmnth, says Bentley, was made to .commence 
IJhie ^air ! BNid; what authority is^ there in native astronomical 
wdtks for ekbomte aud arti^dlal th^ry to datermluU 

Hi# cosUfl^ncbiitiit of the year t> Native' astronomers are mraly 
expected to knoir better the ikeory Om wirnU they commenced 
t^lf yofir. ^^^!^h^, accordin^^ to Bently’s calculations, A^hii^na 
wa^ ftrsf luonjth in U92 C« l^tika in ,645 C. ilut 
there" is " no evidence wha^soevef in Sansirit ' Uterkttre^ 

«oi fohofate these results. Aaain whv should eitherof these monthir 
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might be; fait ^ai niwidmm fa tiieri^ tbj^ 
mhdktn ever thought dP it ? None I kiKfar 31iief 
si!^ oMy two beginnings of the year khowii in atefantSBi^ 
literatnre. I have shown that the winter s^dstfae eonU W3t 
have ooctirred on the full-moon in Mii^a«iiirriia» and 
the same method we can prove the improbability of tto 
vernal eqxinox falling on that day. For if we euppose the 
Margashirsha full-moon to be the fiew-year*e night, in the 
sense that the vernal equinox occurred on tliat date, we 
must make the asterism of Abhijit eoineide with the vernal 
equinox. This gives us about 20,OCO years B. C. for tlm 
period when these positions could have been true. The 
author of the Bhagavata Purana appears to have had some 
such theory in his mind when he paraphrased (xL 16. i7) 
the above quoted verse in the Gita by ‘T am Margashirsha 
of the months, Abhijit of the Naksbatras,” and the kte 
Krishna Shastri Godbole took this statement for a record 
of a real tradition ! This illustrates the danger of relying 
on traditions in later books, without tracing them to their 
source in the oldest works we possess. 

We must therefore rise above these etymological spe- 
culations of the native scholars of what Prof, Max Muller 


not have been called Agrahayanika ? Bently supposes that this 
method was in force till 538 A, D.; if so, why should Pausha not 
become instead of Margashirsha, in 451 B. C. ? 

Bentley^s %imsuppoTied speculation must, therefore, be rejected as 
imaginary. It gives no reason why Margashirsha, the third of 
the several months which, according to his theory, would succes- 
eively begin the year from 1192B. C. to 538 A. B., should 
alone have been called Agrahayanikay and none whatever why the 
Kakshatra should be called Agrahayani contrary to the usual 
accoi'ding to whfah the should denoteith^ f^nllfnoon day. 
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vliy AowraaiDiiA kijis parti^^ulur 
iPor iaj^ Iifri||aii^i^ i Agr^fmyum 

(is ilsied) to doBOto % thus iia|ijyiQg thl^t f 

tomtoiiis wm^d is Bsed to depots what ho f opposed might b>^ 
iTfi^dod only m the neuter gender. Thie ie, indeed, a plan- 
lihle explanatioii It oot only absolves Amarasinlia Iroip 
the iharge of having given a wrong, or at least a distorted^ 
word, but makes him warn his readers not to misunder- 
stand the word AgraJi^ayani for the full-moon night-a mis- 
take into which almost all his commentators have, howeva:, 
unfortunately fallen. It may further 6X{dain why instead 
of the Nakshatra, the full-moon day (both of which were on 
this theory denoted by the same word Agrahayani) caihe 
to be regarded as the first night of the year and so gave 
rise to later speculations. But the fact that Amarasinha 
mentions Margashirsha first amongst the months shows 
that he was not altogether free from the influehce of the 
speculative theory; and the explanation above stated must 
therefore be accepted with caution. 

But whatever explanations we may adopt to defend 
Amara, I think it ivill be plain from the above that, so far 
as our purpose is concerned, we must reject the explanation 
of the commentators of Amara, who derive the name of the 
Nakshatra, as given by Amara, from Agrahayani, the nanm 
of the full-moon. After this we may either suppose Agra- 
hayana Agrahayani ot AgraJmyaniioh^ name of 
the Nakshatra, for in eve^y case the difference consists o^Iy 
fimn^tA gmdet and not in the derivation, ot the 
meaning of the word. Thus understood Agrahayani or Agra- 
hayand both givb us the same meaning, viz., that the ymr 
wasinihe front of the Naksf^ira of Mrigashiras ; or in otheV 




If 4 ^ Ammkrml . m 

a. If w\mi I }m$ ^pai4 if ' 
enough to prove tliis^ 1 4o not care to iasiat a piMrtl4lik|r 
lorm, wbetlier mai^uUne, fominine^r neuten of Ag'iuliapim 
whieh lu^ an adjective is the ba^s of all fi3eh forms. Wiili 
this reservation, I may, I - think, in what fojlonrs use the 
word AgroMymia to denote the Nakshatra of Mrigashirap 
and as evidencing the circumsianoe that it was so called 
bKBUse it was the first Nakshatra in the year. 

Corresponding to the winter solstice in Phalguna, we 
thus have the asterism of Mrigashiras of Agrahayana to 
commence the year from the vernal equinox, much after 
tfa| same manner as the Krittikas were said toi)e the mouth 
of the Na kshastras w hen the winter solstice fell in the month 
of Magha. The express statement in the Brahn^jnas that 
the Phalguni full-moon commenced the year from, as I have 
previously shown, the winter solstice, is thus borne out by 
the tradition which we find treasured up in Agrahayebni, 
Now if the vernal equinox was near the asterism of Mriga^ 
shiras the autumnal equinox "would be in Mula. It h«is been 
ingeniously suggested by Bentley that this name signifying 
■‘ root or origin” may have been given to the Nakshatra 
because it was once the first amongst the asterisms and 
has actually given a list of the Nakshsstras beginning with 
Mula; but he does not appear to have used it except to 
‘Show that, when one of the twenty eight Naksbastras was 
dropped the divisional Jyeshtha and Mula both began from 
th#^same fixed point in the heavens,*— a position which gives 
him the vernal equinox in the beginning of the Zodiacal 
portion of the Krittikas. I have already that we 

cannot suppose that the old Vedic priests mhde observations 
-of imaginary lines in the heavens, and Bentley’s explanation 
which entirely depends on the inatliemat^l di^^^ous of 
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tiiereiovesAiMaotorf. Nof’IMB 1 Mospt 
WM, Whitmy^ m^dstioQ that Mula **may perbipe haw 
been 1BO Mflued from itB being eonsiderably the iewest Vor 
farthest to the southward of the whole series of astai^tes 
aid hence capable of being looked upon as the root of aH 
4he asterisms.”^ I should rather suggest that Mula was so 
;^caUed because its aeronycal rising marked the ccmmenee*^ 
ment of the year at the time when the vernal equinox was 
liear Mrigashiras and the winter solstice fell on the Phal- 
guni fuil-moon. Agrukagand setting with the sun in the 
west and Mula rising in the east then marked the beginning 
jOf the year, and this position of Mula is likely to be especially 
noted as the heliacal rising and setting of a star, and so of 
Agrahayaoha, is diflScult to be accurately watched. The 
etymolo^cal meaning of Mula may thus ba said to supply 
a sort of corroborative evidence for placing .the vernal 
equinox in Mrigashiras though, in absence of other strong 
grounds, it is of no better value than a similar conjecture 
of Bentley about the name Vishakha, noticed in the last 
chapter. 

I have already mentioned before that the year was di- 
vided into two aya'iias, the northern and the southern, and 
that though originally the northern ayana indicated the 
passage of the sun to the north of the equator yet it afterwards 
came to indicate the passage of the sun from the winter 
to the summer solstice. I have also stated that after this 
change was made all the attributes of the older ayaims 
must have Been gradually transferred to the new ones, 
though the (^4 division was concurrently kept upj and 
that the new ideas were formed solely with reference to the 
solstitial division of the year. Thus the Ktriyana during 

See his Sarya Siddhaata, p. 194. 
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tim Iht mm m older Umm weai 4mm tto rn^mbm 
ha^d oome to be regarded, Iekt eomie purpose a<^ 
ae commenoing from the sommer soL^ce. With the winter 
eoktioe ooeuring on the Phalguni fnll-moon day^. we dbaU 
have the sumiher solstice on the Bhadrapadi fall-mooiir 
so that the dark half of Bhadrapada-*was the first fortnight 
in the Pitriyana, understood as oommenoing on the summer 
solstice. It was thus pre-eminently the fortnight of the 
pUrie or the manes; and to this day, every Hindu celebrates 
the feast to the manes in this fortnight. As far as I know 
BO reason has yet been advanced why the dark half of 
Bhadrapada should be called the fortnight of the pitris 
(pitri-palcsha) and why special feasts to the manes should 
be ordained at this particular period of the year. With the 
winter solstice is the asterism of Uttara Bhadrapdda, that 
is when it occurred on the Phalguni full-moon, the matter 
•is simply and satisfactorily explained. For then the Dak« 
shinayana or summer solstice commenced on the dark half 
of Bhadrapada and this fortnight therefore naturally be- 
came ihefix^st fortnight in the ayana of the manes* 

And not only the Hindus but the Parsis celebrate their 
feast to the manes at the same time. Tlie coincidence is 


^This explanation implies that the feast to the manes became 
permanently fixed at this time; and there is nothing improbable in 
it. For as the Parsis hold similar feasts on corresponding day^ 
we must suppose that these feasts ^came fixed long before the 
Parsis and the Indians separated. When the vernal equinox receded 
to theKrittikas the feasts still continuedto be celebrated in the dark 
half of Bhadrapada. But though the priests could not alter the days 
of these feasts, yetln assigning deities to the Ifakshatras they re- 
cognised the change by making pitris preside over Magha at the 
summer solstice. > 
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iniisimw^ m me «ra hera ^leaMng wHli jmiods 
df unt^uity mhpn the Indian, the Iranian, and the Helleiiie 
Atym mmt hare lived together, and if our theory is oorreot 
it m sure to be oorrobcaated by the customs, practices, and 
traditkns of tiifc other two sections of the Aryan race. I 
shall in the ne it two chapters show that there is ampto 
itkbpendeni evidence of this kind confirmatory of the theory 
that Mrigasbiras comm^oed the equinoctial year in those 
early days. At present I shall only refer to the conclusions 
of Dr. Oeiger as to the nature of what he calls the primitive 
or the oldest Avesta calendar. He takes ^^ladhyaryo — ^wbieb 
literally means not /mid-winter,’ but ‘mid-year’ — as his 
ba^s and concludes that in the primitive Avesta calendar 
the year commenced with the summer solstice.* This is 
just whiat we should expect. The Indian Aryans com*' 
menced their year from the winter solstice or the beginning 
of the Uttarayana and the Iranians, who in such matters 
always took a diametrically opposite view, naturally com- 
menced it with the summer solstice the beginning of the 
Dakshinayana, thus bringing the Bruma (or the winter 
solstice) in the middle of the year. But the coincidence 
does not stop here; and in the light of the old Indian 
calendar we are in a position to explain some difficult points 
in the primitive Avesta calendar. The Hindu iiitri-palcgha 
or the fortnight of tlie manes commenced with the summer 
solstice, while the Iranians celebrated their feasts to the 
manes just at the same time. The first month in their 
calendar was called Fravaahinam or the month of the manes, 
aiid, according to the primitive calendar determined by 

^ See Dr. Oeiger^s Civilisation the *Em9tern Iranians in 
Amient Timm^ translated by Darab Dastur Bheshtotan Sanjana 
Voi. I., p. 153. 
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Bt. Geiger, moilth, when tto foirtii to tM mkm» 

Urc^ eelebmted,* began with the sunimer A^isn 

the fourth month of the Avesta calender was Tishtry4he tir 
the month of Tistryii, which has been identified with the stair 
Sirius. Cotintitig with Bliadrapada in the silnime^r solstice^ 
the fourth inonth in the Hindu calendar Would be Merga^ 
shirsha or the month of Mrigashiras, which Nakshatra ia 
quite near Sirius. We can now also Easily explain why 
IMhu^ho should have deen dedicated to the CeatOr* 
Beginning With Fravashinam in the • summer solstice^ 
Daiftusho begins exactly at the vernal eqtiinox, and as mark- 
ing the revival of nature it was properly dedicated to the 
Creator. Roth again was partially correct when he ima- 
gined that Dathusho must have once commeneed the year 
inasmuch as it was dedicated to the Creator Ahuramazda* 
Fw from the old Hindu calendar we see that the vernal 
equinox was also a beginning of the year. In the primitive 
Avesta calendar we can thus discover the traces of the year, 
beginning with the venial equinox and also from the sum- 
mer solstice (in opposition to the Hindu winter solstiee) 
in Bbadrapada, the month of the manea These emnei- 
dences, especially about the montlv of the manes, eannot be 
said to be merely accidental. The worshippers of Ahura- 

♦ The last five days of the old year and the first five days of the 
new year are called ^‘Fravardigan” days. During these ten days 
the frohars (fravashi on* fravarti) the spiritual representatives of 
the deceased are believed to come to the houses” of men on thp 
earth. See Dr. Haug’s Sssays on the Parsip^ p. 225 note. At 
present ths Hindu feasts jpxtend overthe whole of the fortnight* 
We^ boweyeiTi And an alternative period^eeorded ia tlia N|maya 
wht^h states that the leasts mayextendover a fort«ii|^t^ 
ten days or five days ! i ^ ^ ^ * i 
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elii^og^d leoiumeiiod^ ^jy^e y^t^ i]p^0 Uti 
wimitor to immuier sdtetit^, biiims obd^rved Ratliff 
isaeced and dolemti tmst oould not be reianoved frcm W 
pldoe 0 tile y^kr^^md tfaieaflS^rde therefore, a compeirativelj^^ 
j^eliahte ground to identify the Aveata and the Vedic year. 
We find nothing in the Avesta to explidn why the firet 
jponth of the year should have been devoted to the manes; 
but, as observed by Dr, Geiger in respeot of the legend of 
Tama, the knowledge of it^might in course of time have 
been lost to the worshipp^ of Ahuramazda. We can, how^ 
ever, now easily explain it from the statement in the Vedie 
works that Phalguni full-moon was once the new year's 
night at the winter solstice. I know that such analogies 
taken sii^gly are of no great practical value, but when from 
a Consideration of the Vedic literature, we arrive at results, 
whicli we find so siioilar to those arrived at ^'independ- 
ently by Zend scholars, we may certainly be led to believe 
that they are not merely accidental 

[To sum up: Inter preting the passage in the Taittiriya 

dt gee Dr. Geiger’s Civ, An, Iran,, Vol I. p, 145. The amiual* 
feastfii to the manes amongst the Farsis came after the Ga- 
hanbars and is is interesting to note that the pUri^kska is 
defined in the Surya Biddhanta, xiv, 3-6 as the period of 16 
days after the four Shadashiti-mnkhaa on festivals at intervals 
of 86 days each beginning with Libra. The author of the Surya 
Biddhanta is here evidently describing some old festivals and 
JRmhis were in use in his days he fixes the duration of these 
festivals according to the calendar then in force. The mention 
of Libra does not therefore prevent us from regarding 
Sh0hiiihUirmuMi>a8 as old festivals. But whether S/mdmhiH* 
were in any way cminected with the Gafmnbars it 
S&ot easy to determine in the present state of oCr knowledie cl 
hese festivals. 



SftDhita, whidi states 

tho mouth of th^yeir ” in. the natuptl waypaggested by the 
^text and eindlfti: other passages id nd less than fiy^ 
Brahmanas, to mean that the winter solstice occurred on thii 
Fbalguni full-moon in those days, we find that ICrigwdairas 
has Wn designated by a name, which, -if ptqwrly nader- 
sthod, denotes that it was the first of the cyde the 
Nakshatras, thus showing that the vernal equinox was 
once near it; that Mnla can now be better un derstood aathe 
e% thatjQse a t the bgggnning of the fir4Jai®®rfif_^ 
' equinoctUTyear; and finally the fortnight after the summer' 
solstice was devoted to the feast of the manes as the ayana 
of tbs pitn$ commenced at that point; and that this is fully 
corroborated by the Farsi month of the manes falling in 
theii: primitive calender at the same time. It was on 
eviden ce li ke this that the old position of the Krittikas was 
determined, and I do not see why a similar cqnclusibn about 
HrigaShiras should not ^ allowed. It is true tiiat no 
express statement has been citod-to show that Mri^ishiras 
cominenod the cycle of the Nakshatras in thorn days and that 
some scholars may not conader the evidenc e of Ar^ff^hn.yaniL 
sufficient fa r tlw pnrjKffift the following chapters 1 
bqie to show that there are a number of other circumstt^s 
—and even express texts'— whidi leave little room for- 
cautious fears like these. 
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q W ftM ag ef.‘ 1 4o not iima to eaf - tibst> ftingfe fltors mi^' 
«©t haiT^ b^ti or Ware iK>i apedfloatly &it wlieiNaK 

4 cotsstellfttioft^ in spoken 6f, i t is mote proba ble thajb 
^ Ivfaole gronp wi^s m terifed, as 

SaniNl or the KrittiFaVT^^ hence the determinaiion of 
junctfon stars, as given in later astronomical tiJ^orks, 
oa^ot help us ]^<md indicating where we aie to look for 
tte constellation described in the old works. For instance, 
if wo take Mrigashiras we are told that one of the three 
small stars in the bead of Orion is the junction star. This 
means that we must look for Mrigmhiras in the constella* 
tSori of Orion. But how can these three stars give us the 
fi^re of an antelope’s head ? The three stars are s6 close 
that betw^u themselves they give us no figure at all. It 
is, however, suggested that the two stars in the shoulders 
and two in the knees of Orion give us the four f^at of the 
antelope, whose head may then be said to correspond wiMi 
tlie three stars in the Orion’s liead. In short, it is the 
antelope’s head in the same way as it is the head of Orion. 
But besides being open to the objection that this gives Us 
the head and not the of an antelope’s head, the ex- 

planation presupposes that the whole of the antelope i» 
in the heavens : and if Ardra be correctly identified with 
the star in the right shoulder of Orion we shall have also 
to include this star in the four feet of the antelope. The old 
Vedic works, however, seem to lay down that it was the 
head of the antelope and not the antelope itself, that was 
transplanted to the heavens. Referring to the legend of 
Budm piercing f rajapati,- Sayana in his commentary on the 
^bittapatha Brahmaasa (ii. 1. 2. 8)* observes that lie, tiie 

t Bayana V eommentary on Shat. 2. B* 
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terrible fcetn treaWl by the gods, 'W o# 
by llie aipiM>w/^ aad **the lirrow and Ab^ hAd both 
to the heaveiis and are there stationed/’ The Aitare}^ 
Brabmana (iii. S3) gives the same stc^y and there too? 
{^shuihan or Bhutavan is said to have ' pierced Prajapati^ 
with an arrow* But it does not distinctly say wh^her it* 
was the head or the body that was pierced by him though 
in the Shataj^tha Brahmana Mrigashiras is described as the 
head of Prajapati. Tiie tradition of piercing the head does 
not, however, occur in this form in the Rigveda, though in 
Rig* X. 61. 5-7 this story of Prajapati is alluded to. But 
in many places where Indra is mentioned as killing Vritra 
we are told that he cut oft‘,tb^ head. of h^ euemy^(i. 52. lO; 
iv. 18. 9; vjiii; 6. 7)«an<l in Rig. v.' 84. 2 and wM.® 93. 14, 
Indra’s en^y is desmbed as appearing in the fi^rm of an 
antelope This sbows^'^Stot the Rigvefa indire^y speaks 
of an antelope’s head having been cut off by ^udta, and it 
may justify: us in holding that Rudra did the The 

tradition is preserved even in the Greek mythology which 
tells us that Apollo, indignant at her sister’s affections for 
Oi ioii, made her hit, with an arrow^ a mark in■^ Jthe distant 
sea, which turned out to be the Orion’s heai^ In th^ 
heavens we must therefore look for the “cut off^ head of 
Mriga with the arrow pierced in it. Tliere are other 
circumstances which point to the conclusion. Sanskrit 
writers have described a small group of stars in Mrigashiras 
called Xnvakas.. Amarasinha tells us that they are “on the 
top of Mrigashiras.! Now if Mrigashiras itself be under- 

* See Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Mythdlv^y. <3v. Fast> 

V. 

1 Thus— 

acconSng to ^h^nii Dikffti^a; 
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ktooido tfce tbree 8^1) eti^n 16 4h# ‘ Owwii 

£wraliN»%e<|nm^.iilM^ witti «iid th«r 

{|^ve«k itf AwM'm mwsb.b^ pufr a^e as maaniogless. >I am, 
iberelore, of c^nion that tlie atterino of Mrigarfihras was 
daee i^lly bd&»v«d to possess th» form tA an aotolofw’a 
hfiad iwith an Mraw sticking to it. Ths mention of , the 
4^ro^ in HiMe^ttadt^ons at onoe enables us to detenninethe 
lonu, ftw tita 4 W!i! 0 w ean be readily and eaaly identified 
with the tlwee state in the belt of Orion. The head with 
the arrow at thettop must therefore be made up by takii^ 
along with the belt the two stars in the knees and one in 
the left shoulder of Orion somewhat as below — 



It gives us the arrow pierced into the head and the 
three stars in the belt are at the top of the antelope’s head>~’ 
a position whihh Amara assigns to Invakas. I may further 
observe that the anciwt observers could not and would net 
have selected the three small stars fn the Orion’s head to 
fionu their asterism alien there were so mhny stattt of fdie 
first and secmd magnitude in the same portion' flia 
llMtsps; ^ChsB sgaia wluttever the later mhy 

si^ ahM ‘Mts jusMIb^ in MngtefairM,.^''lllfiilWli^^ 

of that asterism popularly pointed <m, at 
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^ imply tiMft ^ utonsm imiy not hnro boon ' wo- 
oelvod asd fitted o^crwias. As a matter df £aet We 
that it was dgored as a himter or a deer, and tbei% are 
gooid grounds to hold that these are ancient ideas* All 
that I, therefore mean is that of the various figures we nMy 
make out of the stars in the constellation of Orion, cite 
should be of an antelope’s head with the arrow sticking to 
it^tO represent the c\it off head of Mriga, and not as the 
jneeent oonfignration supposes both the body and the head 
of Hsiga together unseparated. 

I have in what has gone above presumed that theasterism 
of Mrigashiras must 1 m looked for in the constellation of 
Orion, and that the legdnds of Budra and Pailijapati refer 
to this constellation. Some scholar), however, doubt the 
correctness of this assumption : and so far as abedxUe cei‘« 
tainty is concerned their doubts may be justifiable. Fog. 
Vedic hymns wer fi potJiQmniitted to paper tilljt long tim e 
after th ey w ere sung, and there is of course ' no possibility 
^f finding thereuTa photograph of the portion of the heavens 
referred to> }n the various hymns. All that we Can, therd* 
fore, do is to weigh the probabilities of the proposed identi- 
fications ; and if this course be adopted I do not think any 
reasonable doubts could be entertained about the identi- 
fieation of Mrigashiras with the constellation of Orion. To 

- t ’ -r- 

6Qii$tellation appears to have beea variously coiieeived*-^ 
i( I ) the antelope’s head ; (2) the whole antelope; (3) Frajapati 
o^her in tlie feffh of antelope or as a person with a belt or 

(see the next ebap*) Of these three forms I consider 
the **antek>pe’s head” to be the oldest. It will be seen that tl e 
tbfiw loipw are ^psely connected, and that t^y an»*tbe^elo{K 
m^ts of the sain^lidea, 
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fjaote the wondj8 4>f ¥tot Waimy Vthefe'Is the ertioile atnif 
Mastn^ed hi the ehy ’ the huioeeat end the Jev^y 
{Akiebairfia); tinfamooe Prajapati (Orion) in full eay^r 
after her, but laid crawling by the three-jmcted aiTO$r 
i(the belt of Orion), which shot from the hand of the near 
aven^ (Sirins) is even now to be seen sticking in his body. 
With this tale coming down to us from the first period of 
Nakshatras in India who could have the least doubt of its 
persistent identity from the earliest times to the latest.”* 
I subscribe to every word of what is here so forcibly ex- 
pressed. Of course, we may expect" some varia^^im of 
details as tl:e story got degeneratedi-into Furanic legends; 
but it is impossible to mistake the g6neral identity. 1 shall 
therefoijs not unnecessarily dwell upon it here. 

We have seen how Mrigashiras may have been primitively 
conceived. After this it is not difficult to idfentify the 
other stars. The Bohini is no other than Aldebaran, Budra 
is the presiding deity of Ardra, and we may therefore sup- 
pose Budra to be represented by the star in the right 
shoulder of Orion (a). But the Aitareya Brahmana (iii. 33) 
identifies Budra with Sirius, or what is now called the 
Mriga vyadha. The Milky Way does not appear to have 
received a specific name in these old da}^, and the three 
sections of the Aryan race — the Parsis, the Greeks, and the 
Indians — have no common word to denote the same. Yet 
it is impossible to suppose that this broad stream of stars 
could liave been unnoticed, and 1 shall show further on that 
it was not. Greek Astronomy places two dogs in this part 
of the heavens — Canis Major and CaM^ Miuor — one on each 
side of the Milky Way, and it has b^h^ "doubted wjietiitr 

'' '' ' "■ u 

- ♦ See Print Whitney’s £»9ay on Hindu mn4 Chinm 
€if mterisms^ p. 5S. ' 
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ConiKied. Jn wimt IqUow 9» I lK»po to iA#ir 
In the meaiiwhiH I ^7 here refer td . the teetimoiijr ef 
Pliitarch ta prove that some at leset, of the actually exial^ 
ing figures of constellations in the heavens are Greek transv 
formations of others which ha4 been placed there before by 
the Egyptians ; for this writer, who in hia treatise De hide 
et 09 iride makes tlie priests of Egypt say that the souls of 
gods shine in the heavens and are stars* adds that ‘^the 
constellation of Isis is called, by the Greeks, Canis ; that 
of Horns, Orion, and that of Typhon, Ursa/'* This states 
ment is very, important, inasmuch as it shows that the 
names of at least three constellations, Orion, Canis and 
Ursa, are not of Egyptian or Chaldean ori^n, .Of these 
Ursa Major (Greek Arhtos) has been already identified with 
mfta rihshas or simply the rikshaa of the Vedas and the 
Haptoirinf/a of the Parsis, thus partly confirming the above 
mentioned statement of Plutarch; and it can be shewn, 
that his observation is equally good in respect of the otbei' 
two constellations, or that Canis, Orion and Ursa are all of 
Aryan origin. At present I use Plutarch's statement only 
so far as to justify us in presuming the three constellations 
to be of Aryan origin, or, to put it negatively, not borrow- 
ed by the Greeks from the Egyptians.! 

* De Iside et Osiride. I take the quota.tion from Narrien^s 
Origin and Frogress of Aatronomy^ p. 44. Narriea further 
observes that this assertion of Plutarch seems to be confirmed 
by the discovery of a sculptured planisphere on the ceiling of 
the Temple of Denderah where “in the place of Canis Major is 
traced a cow, the animal consecrated to Isis” and “instead of 
Orion is the figure of man which is supposed to be intended for 
the son of Osiris.” 

1 1 have deemed it necessary to make these remarks beeaus^ 
Mr. Gladstone in his Time and Flme o^ifenier, p, 214, observeSi 
that Orion if either ^^noii'Helknic or pre-BlUenic/' Plutarch's 
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Migm, 1^ mi mdmidkimomAimm mm oan 4ti60^M betwioM 
ibi legends of tM thfod mdUm ol the Arya^ race abotii 
iliiB|ia]!t tc^tlio im I am not gc^g to trace every 
le^ietidlto its primi^e source and explain it on 4he dawn 
ortfte iborm ihatifpy. Nor do I believe that it is poasible 
to do so ; for there are manj^ other objects in nature be- 
sides the dawa and the ftorm, that are likely to impress 
the mind of a primitive man;* and a legend, though it 
mig^t have originated with the sun or the dawn, is sure 
togroii^ and divelop under the influence of these objects, 
ibr instance, we can understand the story of Yritra by 
opposing that he represented the power that locked up 
the waters in the clouds, but vrhen we are told that this 
Vritra sometimes assumed the form of a Mriga, *here is a 
distinct addition which cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for on the original theory. Those that have watched and 
examined how legends grow can easily understand what 1 
mean. The idea that everything must be reduced to “dawn 
and nothing but the dawn” is the result of supposing that 
in the days of the Rigveda men were not acquainted with 
anjd^hing else. The supposition is partly true, but as I shall 
presently show there are many passages inihe Rigveda which 
presuppose the knowledge of stars and constellations. Thus 
at the time we are speaking of several ideas had already been 

testimony shews that the ooustellation is not of Chaldean or 
E^ptian origin. Tfas ocnoeptioa must therefore be pre-Hellenic, 
or, in other words, Indo-Germaoie^ and I ttoik I have given 
ample evidenoe in this chapter and the next to prove that 
idea of »Oripn was fully developed before the Grtek% and, Partis 
and timBli^ue separated. k 

p Vei. I^Chapu xxiv. ^ 
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ham hm mirikiii^t^ %mA li^ 

ymc maMi9^ttmwATd» laade to ^mii^ii^with the mni^ 

eqoiiiodlial <lividtoQ of tibe hmvmBr with aAl 4h^ 
mii^om Imd already beoeme assooiaied with tt, md^ 
timied to eadst, tlfou^ somewhat restricted in its seipe^ 
side liy side with the new system. Whether this idea itself 
•is or is not further revolvable into simpler ideae is a dif- 
fet^t question altogether. Perhaps it may be shown to 
have grown out of the idea of day and higi|t or l%ht aiid 
darkness. There are several passages in the Bigveda (i. 
123. 7; 164. 47) which speak of a black and a white day, 
and it is very likely that these Wert the original names of 
Devayana and PiiriyaTia; for when new ideas are introdn- 
oed it is^usual to express thorn in old words with s«ch qnali- 
fying adjectives as would distinguish the new idea from tlie 
old one. A *'black day’’ might thus mean the Dakshina- 
yana or the Pitriyana, is night appeared to increase at the 
expense of day during the period. When the southern 
course of the sun thus came to be likened to a dark day or 
night (Rig. vi. 9. 1) it was naturally regarded as a night of 
the Devas to distinguish it from the ordinary night; and as 
BO sacrifices were performed during the ordinary night, so 
no offerings could be made to the Devas during their night 
(vi. 58. 1). Of course, it must have been a long time before 
men could develop conceptions like tliese. There was, in- 
deed, a time when they could hardly account for the fact 
^how the sun fo||id his way from the west l^ck to the mst. 
In the B||;ve<U x. 72. 7, the sun is said to rise from out of 
poefl^ an^ a siinilar idea is fou)^|l in Homer who 
4eflcrib6s not only the sun^ but even tl# stcn-s* as 


MMtimfSk fii^flrfifKitoa ik««^ ^idk ^skaim iMt ^ mm^mmi 
ii^iik iMiUkf, latfxkm m di^ftieiiidviiiee upon khm aMcMs. 
B«iit It ii ililBisniit to iay wbeti^ istb^omicil idiai mam 
to such an extent in the daye when the year firett 
ocmiiKiexmd from the winter eolstiee " 1 do not, however 
wish to enter here into th^ details. As previously ohserv* 
ed I ass^e that, at the time we are speaking, the Vedio 
Aryns had already passed through these stages, and that 
the ideas of Demyana and PitHyana were familiarly k;n<>wn 
and established; and assuming these as established, I intend to 
examine how legends were built upon them. I have, however» 
briefly alludedjto the probable origin of these ideas inasmucix 
as it helps us to better appreciate the description of the 
Devayana and the Pitriyana. Ordinarily the Pitriyana is 
described (Rig. ix. 113. 8) as the region “where Vaivas- 
vata is the king, which is the undermost (lit. obstructodf ) 
part of the heavens, and where there are eternal waters.” 
The Vaivasvata Yama here spoken of does not, however, 
appear to have as yet been invested with the terrible charac- 
ter we find given to him in -the later literature. Corres- 
ponding to Yama in the south we have Indra in the north, 
each supreme in his own sphere, and dividing the whole 
world into two parts, one bright and known, and the other 
watery and mysterious, or, in the language of seasons, first 


* Lewis. m»L Survey of the Astrorhomy of the AncienU, p, 6* 
lliady V. 6, vil 422. 

^ ^ I , 

t iu the original. 1 think means^when 

the view of the heavens is obstructed ; ” “the portion <rf the 
heavens which is turned away.” Cf. Ait. Br. iv. 1^, wheVii 
of the ymm le epoken of* ^ ^ 
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whw tbe verMl equinox was in Orion or 
b ifm the begtouing of the Deveyana, and 
eonsteilatipn is retnai;kable for its brilliancy and attractive- 
ness the ancient AryAbs may have been naturally influenced 
not merely to connect their old traditions with it, but also 
to develops tliem on the same Knes, Thus the Devayana 
ajnd the Pitriyana, as representing the two hemispheres 
must be joined, and the vernal and the antumnal equinoxes 
became the natural points pf union between the regions Of 
gods and Yama. The equinoxe^ were, in fact, the gates of 
heaven, and as such it was natural to suppose that they 
were watched by dogs. In the Rigveda i. 4ft 1% the dawn 
is spoken of as illuminating the “gates of heaven,*' and in 
i. 13* 6 and ii. 3. 5 the gates-deities are invoked t") keep the 
gates open. We have a similar invocation in the Vajasa* 
neyi Sanhita 21. 49. This shows that the idea of the 'igates 
of heaven” was not unknown in Vedic times, and the ar- 
rangement of the gates on the sacrificial ground, which is pre- 
pared on the model of the annual passage of the sun, shows 
that these gates divided thp whole hemisphere into two 
parts. Macrobius records a tradition that “the ancients 
designated the signs of Cancer and Capricorn as the gates 
of the sun, at which having arrived, the luminary seemed to 
retrace his path in the zone Which he never leaves.”^ Now 
Macrobius could not but speak in the language of the 
twelve zodiacal portions, and if we therefore div^ his 
statement of t^e form in which it is naturally expressed it 


“ri**- 

as Hie 


Now 
isbiras I 


* Macrob. CommentJa SommScrip Lib^ I. chap 15. I tatEC the 

quotation from Narrien’s Ori^n and M* 


{cuAitiyk 


that tha aqailBOxas, wfaidh Ihe aaitmi^a to 

to onee in thb zodiaeal signs namad afh^va^ vi&m tiiea ailiito 
gates pf heaven. 

!nw Iiitoiinis, however, have preserved the legend more 
fully* With them the equinox is not merely a gate, but a 
bridge connecting heaven and hell — the Devaloka and the 
Tamalokay dr the Devayana and the Pitriyana — and “dogs 
that keep the Chinvat Bridge” help the departing soul to 
•eroes it. Parmesteter, in his introduction to the Vendidad, 
published in the Sacred Books of the East Series, observes* 
that “Jthis remiiiie one atoneeof the Uiree-headed ^^erberos 
watching at the doors of hell and still more of the four-eyed 
dogs of Yaina, whp guard the ways to the realm of death” 
fEig. X. 14^ 10]^ The ideas are, indeed, strikingly similar 
and point out to a common source* Kerberos has even been 
identiSed with Sanskrit Shcihala or Sharvara, feeaning 
var^gated or a dog of Yama. But, as far as I know, no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been given of these legends 
nor any attempt made to explain them on a rational basis.f 
If we, however, suppose that the vernal equinox was once in 
OripU; the constellations of Cams Major and Canis Minor — 
the two dogs — would thenbe on the boundary line of heaven 
nnd Yaina’s region, and the whole of the above story may 
be seen illustrated in the sky like that of Prajapati and 
Eudra previously referred to.J According to Bundahis 

* Sacred Books of the East, VoL IV., Zend^A vesta, Part I., 
Iiitroduction v., 4. 

\ See Kaegi^s Ei^eda, by Arrowsmith, j), 160, note 27 
where the ^iter qu<^s Aufrecht to the same effect. 

J Weber and Zimmer appear to have suggested that the 
ecmeept^on of Ytima^t doj^s might have been formed ttam mme 
* •eoUitellatlofis. Bloooifis^d rejects this suggestion and tries to 
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IV 4^ Chittvtt Bri^ u€xl0^ ibe lieigfa^ of 
in tte im^iAh ol the irc^ld to lke aupipii 
of Amor ut tho gateof hell; whila Dr. Qoji^dr obfl0rm 
that *it was believed to hiive been built over a wide ex{mwo 
of water whkb separates the paradise from this worUk’**’ 
Xu the later Indiaii literature we are tdd that the souhs of 
the deceased have to cross a strea^rf before they rei^di the 
region of Yama, while the story of'Cfearon shews that even 
tlie Greeks entertained similar be^f. What could this 
river be ? With the vernal eqmnax in Orion, one ca^ 
easily identify it with the Milky Way, whi<A eould the^ 
have been appropriately described as separating the regions 
of gods and Yaina, the Devayilna and tlie Pitriy&na, or the 
Northern and the Southern hemisphere. In tne later 
Hindu works it is actually called the Celestial ftiver,>(s»ar* 

that the*dogs represent the sun and the moon. His explanation 
does not, however, show liow and why the dogs eame to be located 
at the gates of heaven and why they should be entrusted amongst 
all the sections of the Aryan race with the duty of watching the 
souls of the dead. Bloomfield quotes Kath, S. xxxvii 14 (where 
day and night are called the Dogs of Yama) and Shat. Br. xi, 1, 

5. 1. (where the moon is said to be a divine dog) to prove that the 
dogs must be understood to mean the sun and the moon. But I 
think that the Brahmana here gives simply ai^oenjeottilurcd ein^na- 
tion, and, as in the case of Namuehi’s legend,, we cauawtaec^tr it, 
inasmuch as it does not give any reason wity the wens 
ed at the doors of Yama’s region. They are. man^ other inindente 
ih the story which are not explained on tihe^ny. I 

see, therefore, no reason for mo«K%ing.iiiyv4ewwhi^ put 
down in writing before I could get Blbomfifeld’s paper in tiie last 
number of the Jcurnal of the American Oriental "Society, 

* Dr. Oeiger^s Civil, of East Iran., Voi I„ p. 100. 
t Called VartHrani. The Garuda Furat^ Pretak. vi. 
states tliaf a co^ sliodM be ^veh to a Bfhhmeha to enable the ^ 
deceased to pay the ferrymen on this river. . - * / ; 
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the Gmk(riiii«{iiM(idti^ iA tiit ocnMhBUait^ 

4t'kvgoB (shif»)ftfili t««>4iqg»*<^G!9alf) Mi^or »iid*C^8 }Skatai 
— oiie side to gaeird Iboth the entra^Yiose of the 

Bridge aeross it. The Rigveda also meatiotis two 
dogs of Tama hep* to ‘‘wateh the way/* while the Greeks 
a threedieaded dog a#*' the gates of hell. In Rig. x; 

16 we are further told that the land of the blessed is to’ 
he reached by ‘"the celestial ship with a good rudder/** 
The words in the original are dmvim navam Comparing 
these with the expreseioii divymya nhunah in the Atharva 
Veda vt. 80. 3, and iMing that a celestial (divya) representa- 
tiba of Rudra is described in later worksf it seems to me 
that we must interpret the epithet to mean “oelestiar* and 
not simply *di^e.” Thus the Vedic works appear to place 
a jcelestial dog and a celestial ship at the entrance of the 
other world, and these can be easily identified with the 
Greek constellations of Argo Navis and Canis, if we suppose 
*he iffiky Way to be the boundary of Heaven in these days. 
I do not mean to say that these conceptions had their origin 
in the appearance of the heavens. On the contrary, a com- 
parison with the non-Aryan legends shows it to be more 
likely that th3 heavenly bodies received their names from 
ihe pre-existing beliefs, about the other world, amongst the 
people. Herbert Spencer tells us that amongst the non- 
Aryan savage races the journey to the next world is believed 
io lie over land, down a river or across the sea, and that m 
consequence the” practice of burying their dead in boats 
prevails amongst some of them4 The North Americans,^ 

*See Kaegi’s Rigveda, translated; by Arrowsmith|p. 1 59, note 27 3 
t See the from the Jdahimna Btotra, quoted infm* 

X See Herbert JPrimipl $9 o/* &moloyy^ VoL I., ohap» 

jcv., 1st Ed. , , 
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m'lm mf thit ^ W4y a ^Wm 

of ^i!i6 fibftd ol ite Soiili/ wh«*4"tliey io tl#" 

laiad' Wyond *tW girav^, and wberovthoir may 

nmik blaaini; m brighter stars/’* This coiiu^dence 
the Atyaia and the non- Aryan legends makes it highly 
pi^bable thttt the fibres of the coMtellations were 
by the Aryans according to notions of the next world 
pi^vailing amongst them at that time. It maybe noticed^ 
howewr, that the non- Aryan races do not connect the idea 
of time 6. g,t of the year and the seasons, with these beliefs, 
while it is the chief characteristic of the Aiyan legends* 
We^ are, for instance, told that the dog commenced the year 
(Rig. i. 161. 13) and that the Devayana comprised the 
thlree seasons of Vasanta, Grishina and Varsha ^hat. Br. ih 
1. 3. 1). t It is this feature of the Aryan legends that iS 
most important for the purpose of our epquiry, while the 
coincidence, above pointed out, confirms, in a remarkable 
Way, the genesis of the Aryan legends here proposed. %he 
chief elements in the traditions of the thi'ee Aryan nations 
may thus be satisfactorily explained. 

It may, however, be contended that the two dogs of Yama 
spoken of in the Rigveda may not be the same as the 
Avesta dogs at the Bridge. A closer examination of the 
several passages in the Rigveda, will, however, dispel such 
doubts. In the Vendidad xiih 9, the dogs are called p€dhv»- 
pmia, ct those that guard the way to the region of death. 
The Aveeta dog is chathru-chmhmm (Ved. viii. 16), while ^ 
ike Vedic dogs are described as chai%ir-al(Bh€m (Rig. x. 
14. 11), both of which expressions mean “four-eyed.” The 
•dogs in the Aveeta and the Rigveda, however, diflfer in colour. 

Sociology, Vol. I., Chap, xxfv., p. 399, 1st Bd. 

t For German legends, indioaUng time, see the next ehapier* 
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Mriiim9kem, ydtew dr wWte witli. |?adj#wr> dat?i|; lipid 
t\m dogs ci Ysma are Bs4d to' be Aieikeiim^ sppMi: 

Bid the difibreilee ie Bettid»r very tmk^rmk 
iSfiiPMli as eiKdMt be aoeounted for* la the Kgvep. 
pH tMwft the y^fow ootour of the Aveeta doga IW 
flhPdti!^ of the sari in Btg« x 86. S k said to be Mrikt. ojr 
the Mrete^n of the Avesta, and if we siq^pose. thia 
Hetelofse to be no ol^r than that repres^ted by Orion^. m 
the iPd eoiaixieneed the year at that point, we need not be 
earprieed if the dogs in the Avesta are described as yeHoHry 
eefH^aMy when in the Atharva Vede viii. I. 9 we find . iMh 
two messenger dogs of Yama named as Shj^md and 
Shoimla^ thus notmg probably a difference in colour. The 
Atharva Ye3a iv. 20. 7 mentions a four-eyed bitch, while in 
thc'Shatapatha Bralimaiia xiii. 1.2.9 the adjective is applied 
to a 4^9 ; awd the same animal is evidently intended in both 
plaoek In the Parsi scriptures the dogs at the Chinvat 
Bridge are sometimes spoken of in singular (Ved. viii. 16)r 
and sometimes, as in Rig. x. 14. 11, in dual (Ved. xiiL 
This shows that we might disregard gender and number in 
the description of these dogs ; and we are thus led io> 
suppose that Sarama in the Bigvoda is again to be identified 
Vfith the dc^ that watch the gates of heaven. Whether 
Sarama* in primitive days was or was not connected with 
thajiaw^ 1 do not imdertake to say. But there is ^ 
iueidwnt in her story which confirms the ideutitkation I 
have proposed. . The Pams iM^ied to coax Sarama by offeriujg^ 
her tnilk which she drank. On her Tetomii shei denied^ 
havii% Been &e cows of Indra, who thereupon kicked her 

w See Max Mallo/e LfciuYes on ihi Seienoe qf Vd^ 

ii., p. 511. 
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Aod ^ voraitiMi ^ milk. Now the mantioa of milk- al 
OoOe stiggests tlm idea thai it must 1 m ^ the • sOilk - ia *titO 
gri&xy'W each side of which the two dogs are statiOinsdi 
Ib Rig. iv. 57. S Shanwdtaa are invoked in* order ikat 
ma¥ poor down apon tiie earth tho '’tailk,'* rdiidr - 
^'make in heaven.” Ptaf. Max Muller records a - eugges^^ 
that i^unasirau, here Spoken of, may be a very old name IBr 
the iDog^star, and with it derivative SSaii^d would' ghurfiia 
the etymon of Sei‘tno8\* In Rig viL 56. ;2 the Vai^sfapati* 
•^e guardian of the house,” in the form of a dag,i'ls 
invoked and described as bright and red SarameyA - <m 
whose jaws spears seem to glitter; a description' which 
answers so well with the appearance of Sirius, t^t With 
what has been said above we may afonce identify the 
Sarameya with the Dog-star. I may here Afer’ to th# 
Shatapatlia Brabmana ii. l. 2. 9, where apeaking of Mriga- 
shiras, the Prajapati’s body pierced by Rudra is dee^beii 
as his vastu. May not Yastoshpati be regarded as gbai^lair 
cif this^ If so, it may be a further proof that Yastosh^ti 
represents the star Sirius, which, as it were, guards the head 
of Prajapati in the form of Qrion or the antelope's head^ 
But, apart from this "suggestion, I would finally- quote Rig. 
i. IjSl. 13, where it is expressly stated that “the dog 
awakened” the Bibhus, thq genii of the seasons, at the “end 
of the . year !” Sayana proposes to interpret shvanam in 
the original by “wind,” but it is evidently an error, la 
the'Shatapatha Brahmana xuL 5. 1. 8, vHki and afwa are ' 
mentioned together, and the forpiw « knowp . to be a napqe. 
fqr a wild dog.' Iteo, Sayana’s explanation of 
appears to be more probable than that of Yaska. .{4t is ia 

- * Jinx SluUerV on '-the Seieneo of JCaa^ua^a, ; Yol. II.^ 

p. 526. ■ . ■ • i - 
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S*ik W to pw* tlw. wUddogontofhwii^y, fho 
mAB^kmof tj** '‘otowwj watery” of the Yamloka M>^Oftto» 
,Zra«tol»«arMiog<tft|»e Dog-Btor, l»ere i^wrod ijo, 
J^cod «t tho <m<i of the Pitriyaw or at the veraaf 

%L forther oonaming the statement that the »iog «»»- 
:"®S«ed the year. There are other passages of simihuf 
hot ae I wish to avoid, for the present, any diapnti* 

I do not mention them here. If the time, I am 
to estabUsh for the hymns of the Mgveda, cornea 
in be accepted, it is sure to famish an unerring clue to the 
inWroretation of many other passages and legends in that 
ofuered booh, bat the work must be left to be d(me har^fter. 

Potting all these passages together, we Bad that in, the 

itiffveda dogs are described as dark andbrown, bright and 
3 Bo^essing four eyes, guarding the house and the way 
of Yama’s *e|MB, vcmitingand making milk, and above 
all bednniag the new year.* All these foots clearly show 

that the Vedifi dogs are the same as the Hellemc, w 
thairamah, and we can easily and satisfactorily acooant 

"T Ji^^loomfieW^rtheory leaves many of these facts ttn- 
H the dogs represent the sun and the moon, bow oah 

tlw sun tell the Bibhus that the dog awakened them at the end 

i the year 1 I cannot also understand how the sun and the moon 
In be described as variegated in colour, or as engaged in makinR 
milk. Again how can the sun or the moon be said to U 
nnd whv shosM they perpetually remain at the boaadtay of 

li *. /i*. • ^ ‘•.‘--I** 

t.Ml.lS) ww^bo mpp®**^ tftbo different from. Yamif dflft d 

w accept Bloosafield’s view. -} 
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im'i^. M 1%^. i9 'Mmse %s , flaiil4Qi||tlM_ .<^- 
«i0» iii^ NgWPBf . tb« y««; 

Ijftve . l»«« defcsriW ♦« faw^yad. For, jf arV 
ifPCreofcly idaoMdod witit Giuals aeai; tha MUky tbcn^ 
t MW stara w tha My ol G|^ ipa^H 
f tola'iiis eyas;* for once the nnoiberof eyas is 'ia|i;aaa«4 
- firm two to four, we need not expect to find tiiem all <m the 
Hild, fmt, like the thdnsacad eyes tf Indrs hi ibie later 
mythology, fliey may be r^[arded as sprSM bvet*' fhe’whit^ 
bonify. M. Darmestater rigbtfy' obserVasf that "the t%rsi#. 
tieh^ at a loss to find four-eyed dogs interpreted ^ aam# 
aa:;meaning a dog* with i^xtts above tlw eyes;' but' Hri# 

clear that Idie two-spotted d<^8 servfaes:^ are odfy accepted 

1 > • , ^ 

^^InBig.x. 127, 1, the stars are said to be the eyes of nighV 
I'he Oreeks eatertaiaed a similar idda. Their Argos was surnamed' 
i^atioptes, ^the all-seeing/^ having a hnndred eyes bn the body. 
See Max Mailer’s Science of Lanpke^e^ VoL 11., pw 416. 

t Saored Books of the East Series, Vol, IV.; Zend Avesta^ 
part I.; Intro, v. 4. 

I These servioes are retpuied at the foaeral ceremony. It may 
be here noted that the hyinja in the B%veda which describet 
Taina’s dogs ( Big* ^ ) is stiU recited at the time of burning 

the dpad lMy <^aBindaa B^ery Brahmaa has also to give, every 
•dey> tiro small oieri^ of cooked rice to the two dogs of Yama| 
^hyama and Shabalai at the time " of the Ymshmde^e^ sacir'ifioe*, 
;^y^ai deities rece^ their oblatioas at tliis sacrifice The o&riigif 
■i^plimed on tlmgroii^ la the form a circle, beginning with the 
•namsam point. i!£e o&ring to SEyama is placed outside the cirdd^ 

te^lM)atea*4teB^h-weS4yei&C^ 
words, Shyama and ShabaJa are placed cn each side of tbe 
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lot- waiit 6t a font-eyed one, rf a white one with yellow 
^s.” the Parri prieste failed tO^ tealise ^ 

wik the divine oi^ heavenly, and not an earthly dog <^at wa^ 
Here described, ae drivii^ the death-fiend. The Atharrii’ 
tl.^. S shows that the Indian priests of the titn# 
Well nildOrst^it to ihean a dog who is ** bom of waters^’ 
whose hoOe^ 4s In 4h6 sky, and who sheds his lastre 
^1 arOnnS.** 

There ks another set of traditions whieh we ean similarly 
explain on the supposition with which we have started, 
that iho vernal equinox was then in Orion. The heliacal^ 
rising of the constellation at the beginning of the year, 
marked the revi val of nature at the commencement of spring, 
i^nd the , asterism may thub be said t|^. represent all these^ 
milder influences which in later mj^Botogy were iully 
embodied in the conception of Vishnu. But the case was 
completely reversed if we ^ke the acronycal rising of the 
same. It was. at the autumnal equinox that the Dog-star 
rose at the beginning of night, and though, strictly speaking 
it marked the end of Varsha, yet the portion of tlie heaven 
wherein the constellation is situated could have been easily 
regarded as the battle-ground of Indra and Vritra whofoughf 
in those days, and also as the stage on which the terrible 
Rudra made his appearance. In short, the constellation* 
naturally became the harbinger of the mild and the terrible 
aspects of nature. It Is In this latter sense that the Dog- 
star might be considered a rain-star, and Sarama, like the 
Greek Herin^ with which it is identified, might be said to 
have been sent to search for the cows of Indra taken away 
by the Panis of the nether world. The Greek le^nds men^iofa 

western point, in th^ same way as the doge appear, in the beavena; 
OH eaeh ride ot the Jdilky VTay^ ... . c : . 
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^ogs^-^erbaros ^ad Q|rih^ ; iwid of these 
fc^Of h^e efytQologioftll^. .yMik : Sharwlf^ 

with Fritm.* - But iw; ^exfdai^om hashes^ 
of hctw ttiM Vritra came to be atatioaed at .the gatff 
oi hdlil. '^Prof. Has Haller saggeils that Orthrosin the dark 
apirit that is to be fought by the sUn in the monrii^. But 
^hen, this does not explain; arhy it was called ' Vritra, and 
how it came to bo killed by Herakles. The legend of Na- 
aoachit es given in the B4[veda^a^ interpreted on. the 
anppositiop that the , year began with the Dog-ster, doee^ 
however, solve thiT di£Scalty. I have already alluded to the 
laet that in the Bigveda Vritra is often said to appear, in 
^he foi^m of a Mriga (Rig. i. 80. 7; v. 32. 3; v. 54. 2 ; viii. 
;93. 14). In Rig. vii. 19. 5 Vritra and Nimoc^i are both 
said to be killed by Indra, and though this cannot be taken 
as a direst authority for bolding.that Vritra and Nimuchi 
ane the different forms of the same, enemy, yet from the 
descripticm of the two I do net think there can be any 
doubt as to their being identical. In fact, Shushna, Fiprn, 
Kayava and Nimuchif are only so many . different names 
of. the enemy of Indra* Now Indra is represented as 
enttihg off the head of Vritra (Rig. i.. 52. 10), and also qf 
Namuchi (Rig. v. 30. 7 ; vi. 20. 6). Cmnbioing ^h^ state- 
ments we get that . Indra cut off the head of Vritra or 
.Namuchi, in the form of a Hriga; and. this at once sug- 
^sts the question whether that head is not the same as that 
pf Prajapati cut off by Rudra and which gave the name of 

t ^ — . 

Hax Muller, GiSord Lectures, 1891, p. 248, Biographies of 
. Words, p. 197. 

t See Pro. Bloomfield’s contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda ifithe lournal^f the Atnwican Client^ Society, Vol> 
XV., p, 146, ’ ■ I , 
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tie iotb* «oa(tti^Mi4Mi(. 

&ftig;i. iiS. f, vre st^-'^pP^tidldtlwif lltRnnMjfal felled 
by hjgSth Mibe didiatit (jMifowoli) ro^bo, 
biwaii ^S»6 Mgido of Vaiaa. ^ifc 4 m it doae not Mtkfaeiorii^ 
d«twnibietlie t^aM yihhtf« Namudii was Idllod, 1 vtikt i» 
Mg. X. 78. 7, wWe I^ra by killkig Namndii is aai4t<v 
baye '^dto'risd «p “the patito'leadiiig {yana ih the ordinal) 
t& the (region of) Devai!^”* irtiich plainly shows that Namadii. 
WasldUed at the gates of 'the Devayana. In the Vajasantyi 
Sanhita 10. 14 a taerifieial rite is deserkbad which gives tho 
satae 'pbui^ and tin»e Of Karauriii's deatih. The priest there 
throws away a piece of metal hidden nnder a tiger hide,, 
exclaiming, “the l^d of Kanniohi is thrown away," aft^ 
he has takep his Yajamana through all directions (East, . 
South, West, North and upwards) and also through all the 
seasons (Vasanta, drishma. Shared, Varsha and Hemanter 
and-Shishiia). This means, if it can mean anything, that 
NsmUctri alws Vritra was killed, in the language of seasons, 
aiR»r Shishira, or in other words, at the get of the Devaya*' 
na as described in the above quoted passage from the Rig« 
vSda, for the end of Sliishira is the end of the Pitriyanal 
Here then We have an explanation of how Orthros came to 
be at the gate Of hell, or in a distant region under the setting 
sun. But the association of Orthros with Kerberos thrown 
farther light qn the subject. If Vritra’s head is the sanm 
as Mriga'shirsha, as .e^lained in the beginning of tl^ 
chapteri then the-three stars in the -^b^ of Orion, whi(^ 
form the top of Hrigariiiras, mi^t have easily suggested 
the idea' of a three-headed monster. In Big. x. 99. 6 

* 1^ is »• follows — , " ' 

‘ ff ^ ew f r 
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lillti 1dfi«d A tkree-faesded ilii «isH^«4 

MbiMtor. It ttightbs eontolDided that^ ^ ea^biaibtiilil 
ikAl' inimbcit^ as Mi# hsad^ ftKM 

to bo agaitt Ocmoeived as a &og; ^hlki M 

attM^iOrity in thO Vsdie works «xpreBBly ds6«!»ribi)ig Mtiga Mi 
a 'd^g. Bdt if Orihros has beeo)iiea ck^ in Hie Oreek 
Biythotog/, while it is a Mriga io4he Vedas, I sSe bO tbascHi 
#by Kerberos Hioald not get his three heads ftcM ^e Ihri* 
ediirHian 'of the Vedas. The difBotifty is not at alt'a sdrioits 
One. In bringing together the traditions of the Hires Aryan 
rases aftor ihonsands of years, we mnst make sosM allow* 
anSes,and be satisfied with a general similarity of the stOrleS. 
The asterisin of Mri^shiras and the dogs^e SO slosej that 
one might be easily mistaken for the other, when all' HfO 
knowledge of the original traditions inm lost. It Is ^ns 
that we dan acoonnt for the fact that obt of the ^ree be* 
ings that were re^wesented in this portion of tiie heayens, 
Rudra (the hunter), Mriga (the aBtelope),aodShva(ilM' dag} 
the. Omeks retained in the sky only the hunter (ChciOB), anH 
the dog {Ku&n,* Oanis)) with . botliing to hdat, while itfa» 
Hindns have not only forgotten, btrt eotideiaiied, the dog; . r 

The Parsis, it is true, have not mistaken the. .dog, Imi 
still as regards complexion, they have represented theiy 
dogs as possessing the bolonr which in the Bigvsda is giveii 

* The principal star in Canis Minor is still called ProcyoniS: 
Gk. Prokuon, Sk. Prmhvan, the Foredog. It shWs that the 
previous star was once called iEWe by the Greeks. If irtt eoSbt 
the Ifakshatras in the direction of the sun’s anhtikloonne, Auon 
domes dret, andfiVtMbtMm afterwards. Ct. Auiskrit S&dk» and 
'whiofa 1^ Pyoeyo»»,h^r wHtoliyhii^e oaiy thtsdned 
^algnnii Asdattta, »iii\Bhadrttpt^At<6 t^Uariy di^ 
Tided into Puna and r<htra, ’the preceding shi 1h« foTegOittg. 




II#. » f-;: ‘ ' [CHAPfBf 

gun. oljjegtioB tbiM^ miiy lif 

thig klentiifioKiaoB ig ihaA we are required 
yqpyTffy J U f jgg ah irug to bejWMie the head of and 

l^trgiMilhptuBet^iatof Vritra. ;.Jt must, howevei^ here; 
IDepl|ei!ed.t^ we do so cm ths express -authority of the 
|^.ig4neda, and; that besides it is qu|te natural to su^mse^iJiat 
Vtioe ^e antelope’s head «aid to exist in the heavens, 
Vedio foeto vied witheaqh oUigr in. weaving legends out ot 
^ ' 4e an ' il)iBtration I refer to Rig. x. 86. 5, where the 
ppet desoiibss yrishahapi’s head as cut off, but soon after 
Fidshakapi is told that it was an illusion, and that in rea- 
li(^ it was some one else whose head was so severed (verse 
18). ,Thi^ ciearly shows that it was a period when legends 
.wereatili l^ing formed out of the “antelope’s head.” 

We oaSn now explain how later writers evolved a myth 
md «f ^NamUchi’s deatih. The story is given in thh Tandya 
BMimaha (xii 6. 8).* There we are told that Indra and 
fiiuaittehi came to a settlement that the former should kill 
that latter, hs^ber during day nor by night, nor by any 
WtapCih, whethw dry or wet. Indra therefore killed hiih 
with the ' foam of the waters at the junction of day and 
ni|[ht, whm it had dawned, but yet the sun had not risen. It 
^ probably this circumstance that has led Professor Max 
^duller to suppose that Orthrbs repr^ents the gloom of the 
inoming. ^nt the explanation does not account for the other 

, ♦ Se«t also Taitt. Br. i. 7. 1. 7; Shat. Br. xii. 7. 3. 3. Also 
jbha Puranas, Bamayana iii. 30. 28 ; llahabharata Udyoga p, 
ix, 29. , Bloomfield has oolleoted all such passages ia his 
( 4 ';^|ole-ontbe contributiens to the. Interpretation of the, Veda 
itt.ths Journal the American Qxientfl Society,- Vol, X.V., pp. 
14&Ifi6;;.r The. legend ^...HiranysrKashipu in the Puranop 
appears , to have been based on Hamuchi’s story. . 
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Aiyp'^anpe^ ki)liiA-«^;«iit|( 

ponuag by Indral ; Cktviui ii^ly ai.4he begtpiiilg ol4]b9 
pipy seapn ? ■ Evid«atly ibe -latter. W« aafstr tbte sq^qp 
^ pt-Nwamchi Mras kiUad after but fiefc^ ibe 4i^tll4 

dtylH^aak. or during -the monsoons.' in other words, 
japoticm of day and night in the later mytibs must be uad^- 
stood to mean a partioular juimtion of day and ni^ht in tbe 
rains, or more definitely, the jun<^ion of the day and the 
pght of the Gods-rthe junction of tbe Pitriyana ^and the 
PpvayaiM, the gates of which are said to be cleared up .by 
Kamucbi’s death in the passage hrom the Btgveda given 
pbove. The latter pdrt of the.lejgend is, however, still more 
fkoectical, and Prof. Max Muller’s theory leaves it entirely 
upexplained. Indra is here said to have killed Namudii 
'with a weapon which was neither dry nor moist — i;he watery 
£ro^. This is evidently based upon ^g. 14. 13, wh«r^ 

Indra is, described as “cutting the head ^jbfamucbi witdi 
the foam of waters,” and the same incident is again referred 
to in Ri^ X. 61. 8. Therefore, even if we reject laler 
speculations with respect to “why foam or froth ehaald have 
been used,” and decline to slove the question assuming a 
compact* between Indra and ^amuchi, yet we have tb 
account for the fact that in the Bigvedif'ttletf' Indra is said 
in' have used the foamy weapon to des^y bisNSibmy. What 

• Prof. Bloomfield has discussed this legend in a recent number 
of the jr ournal of the American Oriental Socioty( V oLXV.jUT umber 
JX. j, but he gives no explanation of the compact betiteea Ibdraaad 
Namuchi. I n my opinion it is impossible to hold that the eompaet 
conldhave been the original basic <^tlmlegan(^ It -is evktently a 
later invention to explain whatencrelifatta dtteuMd otherwiseinexpli 
cable incidents in the togendiand until these. ;|neicbnts ace ex- 
plained in a natara],nt^ theleg^oMUMStrl^anite be proper- 
ly Understood. .. 
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iiMrtd lliw fbanay lie Pit ifiiamM Uliit 

giMi- Hf- < 411 *: fieeajiaKiA Ins bend eliH 

fsten-ooiM be no than bro*d of' .liie 
Mt,y wtiMi oMssid the twavoM si tbi 4aaiiM pteti' 
Ths Mtte ' *snli ef- the besvens is often ixnnpsr^ id Ml' 
oMsa in the IsterSshskrit literatn^,*sndthe stars are^^EMiM 
to be tiie|iiatdte8 of loam upon its snrfaee. Thus in tho 
XahiDUtia. Stotts, s^ieh is ccmsidfflfed to be at least serMi 
or ei|^' handred years old, the author describes (vwse 17> 
the faeavmily form of Bodra (i. Bndra as represented iW 
^e sky), and telft pi that the stream of watefs on bfe bead 
has '*1he beauty ot its foamy appearance enhanced by a* 
amnbw of star8.”<t ^ ® description of the Ganges Oh 
the head of Jhe celestial form of Shiva, anid the author Of 
Mahimna, who, in veipe 22, refers to the story of Rndrit 
piereitig Praj»|p^ with an arrow, and says that the wh<de 
story is still ulnstraied in the sky^ evidently meant to 


Cf. Sahitya Darpaoa 10 , where under 

nm d nT t « 


irn^ M ftewj nrs flicftr % I 
iKtiPenh h*i fw- 


we have- 


Th 0 conception ot Shiva embodied in this verse is really 
grand one. The poet asks his reader to imagine how great must 
Shiva be» the celestial stream ion whose head encircles the 
verse t The Milky Way which girdles the celestial sphere cann^ 
be iietter desorlM. 


t inri^'4 #w i?<t jfliit 

wifi 

Also Cl Shakuntala, i., q enfH 
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%r tbs lOllej Wi^ pyi^ 

liwd'itf4b4BitHr4lRa(i|»i' Kdw UwiM^io' iraiii|jMQBft 
«C4ba coliior of Mrdiiitoitt ean fcaih in 

Wvf, Iwei no' rwMOD irity the vir^n Ubagiiittiion 'of ttii 
yM(ife poets shonld not nse to that pil^ Dr. 
speaking of the Ysnant .Yashta, observes that the (xmsteila* 
tion (Tenant), by which the Parsi Dastnrs nnderstand th* 
Milky Way is said to stand directly over Hell, and further, 
''the Dasturs are of opinion that this constellaiico is th^ 
weapon (Faera) which is constantly aimed by Mitfara at 
the head of the Daevas, as stated in the Elbiushed Tasht.'** 
deferring to the ^urshed Yashta we dimply find that . tits 
club {V^m)oi Mithra “was well struck, down up(m the 
skulls of the Daeyaa”f The information j^ven tp Dr. Hau^ 
may therefore be traditional among the Parsi Priests ; but 
whether *traditional or otherwise, as it comes from an 
independent source, it is strong corroborative evidence to 
support the identification of Indra’s foamy weapon, with the 
stream of the Milky Way in the heavens. With the vernal 
equinox near the Dog-star, the Mfiky Way, whidi then 
separated the region of gods from that of Faraa, could weU 
be said to be over Hell and “well struck upen the heada 
of the Daevas.” Namu, chi’s legend can thus be simply 
and naturally accounted for, if we assign to the equinpzes 
the position whiqb we have deduced from other passaf^ ii^ 
the Yedk. works, 1 may ipoint out that we do not hereby 
appount for the original idea of Yritra. That is evident^ 
a.8t% older legend. . But his existence at the gate of HieB 
an^ Ms deca^pi^tion by the foamy weap<m — ^the two chief 

* Dr. Ebug's Essays on the Parsis, p. 371, note. ‘ ” 

fSaered Books of the East Beries, VoL XXHI., Z^nd Avesta 
Partll., p. 87. - . 
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ia ttfae, hkiw -V^e tradiUona' aisd saliaiadicrily 
l>y: fda^ng, as .ori^nali^ {ax^aad, tha.Temal 
flousteljatiibQ of Qdoo, aod ideotifying 
KiRiiliQhi <dia» yritra. with the constellation of llbr^ashiraa 
the antelo|>e’B Imd, situated jiwt below the Milky Way. 

We have next to deal with the legends of the teld 
lionter, the terrible Budra chasing the antelope* Several 
attributes ill the Puranic mythology, e. g , his b^nng the 
Oan^, in his. matted hair, his fondness for the burning 
gtot^d, and .his appearance as Eipata or hunter, are all 
aeaeanted fw by placing Budra 'just below ^he Milky 
"Way or the celestial Ganges,* at the gates of the Pitri- 
^na and figured as a hunter. I have already alluded to 
the difficult of identifying Budra. But whether we take 
the star of Ardra or Sirius to represent the lord of cattle, 
the above attributes remain the same. But neither these 
legepds, nor the story of Budra chasing Prajapati, which, 
bo far as it was necessary for our present purpose, has been 
already given, can help us, in a material degree, to solve 
the question under consideration. I wish, therefore, to deal 
here only with such traditions as point out to the position 
of R^ra in the course of the year. Budra as the lord of the 
nattle and the presiding deity of storms, can be at once 
TCK^^ized and placed in the rainy season. There are, how* 
ever, other legends indicating time more definitely, In 
Big! X. 192. 2, Samvatsara or the year is said to Qse Out of 
the ocean, the place where Vritra was killed (Big. x. 6S* 
1$). Prajapati, as represented by Orion, may also be 
naturally supposed to coramonce the year when tba vetnal 
aquinox was in Orion. Budra killed Praji^ti, aRd,as 


See Mahimna Stotra, verse 17, quoted supra. 
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W* 

} have aiiown before, Prajapaii, SaTm-aetara and- Tt^vue 
vrere coBvertible teroi^. ' Rudfa therelore-lritled Pm^^i 
or Fajita at the beginning of the year; and Yajim aUki* 
meant eaorifioe. Rodra was therefore natnrally believed to' 
Imve Mlled the saeri&oe-^thns giving rise -to the Paranio 
legenda .o€ Bndrh rooting tiie 'sacrUhse cd Dahsha. At 
aid of the Saoptika Parva in the Mahabhamta* we are t<M' 
that “Sudra pierced the heart cif ^jna or haerifioe with- 
an arrow. Thus pierced the SacriBcie,<with dre, ded away^ 
in the form of an antelope and having reached the skjr, 
there riiihes in that form, followed by Budra.” 'Urns it wa0‘ 
that Rodra acquired the title of Sacrifice-breaker. In the- 
Tandya &'ahmana vii. 2. 1, the death of Prajapati is, however, 
spoken of as voluntary. In Taitt. Br. iii. f>. 22. ] , he is said 
toiiave Ossomed the form of Yogna and given ''himsedi- op- 
to the Devas to bo sacrificed. The Devas killed him oh' 
their morning, and so every one should similarly performithh 
Ashvdvie^ia sacrifice at the beginning of the year. On^ 
can now understand what the meaning of these stories ik 
They refer to the death of Prajapati by Rudra at the begins 
nitig of the year ;, and thus it was that Yajna, meaning thk 
year was sacrificed by means of Fajna or Prajapati Big.x.99y 
16., where we are told that Qods saertdced Yajna by VK^nai 
but this (human sacrifice) was an old (out of-dhte) -praotibe,* 
may also be similarly interpreted. 1 cannot say which of 

* Maha. Saupt. 18, 1,3-14 — ^ 

’ im- tr VnK ■ifwi 

II 

ff’t ^M^‘l 

Heed the' antelope is said to be pierced in' th9 heart and not in: 
the he^ as in the Vedip works. It appears, therefore, that the- 
whole antelope was oopiddenwLto^be in the heailex»s»at this timot^ 



. ’ .. 

tbillP w otfiw, of JhH^apo^.va^riAetftil 

0t Bodm IdlHdgkiittxfltilMfaigfaBaaii^al tiwcijmm 
ivhi^wer of tfaftw bo tiM oldae aa* B ' <Iqw 9 'fiol ' ttibei 
oqr, posM^ q[iweta«»i< Both q£ tshem ialdicate .that 
JOapn WuMd ^ yakr aad ibai Iw «ikM 
4ilto«l4 bumi6tt.to' be eaerifiead or was killed 1^ Badik a!t> 
As aaotber iidkaikn of titns, I may p(&b mk> 
tbs time ptesoribed for the saerifioe of Sbaiageva hi- 
JS^valayena Qribya Sutras, 4.9.2, is in Yasantaor Si(afad> 
tbe asteriom of Ardra. The passage, as now under- 
atoad. mesas that the saeriBee should be performed oa any 
day in Vasaata or Sharad when the mecm — wheUier 
'half, quartm or new — is near the asterism of 
Ardra, the star ovor which Budra presides But it appears' 
ta me that here we have a tradition that the saoridee 
originally reiptired to be perfortaed at the new or 
full, moon in t^ viei&ity of Ar^a, in Vasanta or Sharad, 
ilMB iudieating that the vernal equinox was near Ardra'' 
vj^n the. sacrifice was originally establldied. Whe^ the 
eaasons receded Ardra new or full moon could not fall ki 
Taeania or Sharad and therefcsre Ardra«night afterwards 
-cmne to mean <my night when the moon is near the 
estf mem of Ardra in Yasaida or Sharad. However^ as the 
{Mh»t is not quite satisfactory 1 shall not press it here. The 
•cpiy other fact about Bodra worthy of notice is that he 
seems to be described as followed by dogs or rather as their 
snarter (Yaj. San., 16.27).* This may shew that the Yedic 
poets knew of the d(^ near the star of Budra. 

♦In the original there are salatatieas tC wvwral forans^erf the 
dehy, bat it weald not be quite safe to infer fr owe ik tiaat Budra 
was, am a midter of certainty, followed by doga , In TaUA Br, 
idvjf 9, 12, ‘Sb^va & deawfibed as ifr^^wyo, widls the pasmgs in 
Y^aj. -San. ^16. 27) says pp>i i #"ip<y i p i | ■ 
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« 

IjhiBm 

jSriiige aii4 ^ hi h^m^i ^ 

iifiwe cixmwatoiioe to wWieli I wisb bm lo ye^. 1^ if|gr 
has bdeiii46nti6ed with Sipiua Slid 
U iic^ idjfiKrfuteiy cor^ k at tea^t saffio^tij so lor fp^ral 

lairpooes. But 1 think that tha word Hasll has not y^t, 
mtia^kctorily explained. I propge© to (kr |?6 Tiatp^ from 
Tri-^ wh^ in Sfwaficrit means tbreenstars, Tri-#|ri may^ 
^ifhsUjr be corrupted into Tistri, Tister. Tk^r is, iWefore, 
tim same as ^Korberos or TrisMms and Miq fact that ^['istrya 
m call^ Tir or arrow in Modern^ Persian lurthef coti^rfaa 
^hia derivation, foi the Aitareya Brahmana (iii 33 ) calls it» 
ihe three starred or tripartite arr<m of Rudra in the^sky. 1 
have in the last chapter shown that if we* oommanee withr 
the summer solstice and regard Fravashinam at^ the 
monUi df the year, TisM^ye ooH^pmds to Marj^shirsba.^ 
X£ Tister is understood etymologicaUy to mean the belt of 
Orion this ooincidenoe of the mmihs can be better aeeoiinied 
for^ 1 am therefore of opinion that Tistrya should bo 
identified with Sirius, but with the belt of Orion. 11 ^ can 
then better understand why the star should hava heen 
apcdcen of as Tridryeni* probaWy indicating nmre starsr 
than one and also Pauryeni, the first. The Par^ have 

♦ As the word is understood at preeeiit ^ it means ^*pertaining 
to or belonging to Tristrya/’ But gramma^ienBy it may msani 
‘‘‘many stars or group of stars.” I may here point out that if we 
identify Tistrya with Sirius the etymology is not explained, nor 
■can we account for the Modern Persian name Tir which again 
means an arrow. While if we identify Tristrya with the three 
stars in the belt everything is satisfactorily accounted for^ All 
1 ihe arguments based upon the “rain*producing” influence of the 
star are equally applicable in either case, since both the stars 
(Sirius and Orion) rise at the same time* See Dr^ Geiger’s CfiviL 
-of Sast Iran., Vol I., pp. 141 - 142 . 
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ii 

ftUdbtMr interM^ng relie tbe astdrism <3f 
Mrigai^irafl, Imi t iWMrve’it f&e ^ Mxl <dia^r. - ' ' 

StAHang wiilt tlxe >mppo^oi> that the v^al oqti!iio£ wAa 
itt Oirik^, we have Ptisan' etuy and a -^niple e^^nat^Qia 
tile ihree prindpal deities in the Hindti mythdk^ 
, 4 ^ji hh tiMed’ to a^ located in this pact of heavens. 
^^n|A«ic«epreseBiiag the happy times of Tasanta,' Bitdn 
over rad Pcajapati, the deity of sam^es 
he^ltHH^ the year, wen ail comhioed in one place. It' wttff 
lieco titat- Ti^nu killed Vanha (Rig; i. @1. 7); it wa's 
IrtCe ’tibat Indra killed Vritra/and it war. here that Bodra 
<lAuHiAi^Fra^pati, in <he forih of Yajna or that he si^riBoed 
hintiMH . i Tkeeriesiaal QaB|{ee sepacalang the upper and' 
the nslhiH* vKa*hl Was alee iir ^ eatne quarters, and throng 
ft hty the j^h to YtAnVe regkm. In a Word the Trihity of 
the Hindii Pantheon waafcdiyceprewntedinthe conteltatiml' 
^Otioh, when the vernal equinox was there. Later writersi 
desiMfihe this Trinity as r^reseated by the three-he«ded' 
Sattati^oya, follOwwi -by the Vedas in the form of dogs; afid 
after 'what has been said aboVe, I think we can'bave nO 
difftiuky in identifying this personified Trinity with ^oh' 
havirig three stars in the head and closely foltowed lyihe' 
do^ (C5ani8)at'it foot. It will be difficult to find another 
in tiM heavens where all these elements an combined 
In auch ra interesting manner. ' • ' ; 
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« 

CHAPTER VI. 

(Sri^ani hSk ' ' ' . , i.' 

Agriiiuiymn*ssAgrnyawi\u. tfae older irorks — ProK^We <forlV*^ 
tion of Ao^cma-^The ^^ruytma tMn^fises-^Tbeir fipaiWr iikid 
~ fiAtiire>^P4MEfcrmed ovory haM-y^ in Vasanta ai^d: 

Gt9ik logoodfli of Orijon— T^ip giqiiiarity to logondv^ 

German iradiitons apd lefirtivitiei^^-Stag and 
nights — ^Dog^ayf — All of which indicate the comhtenceiiikit 
of the year in Orion-Dr. Kuhn't explanot^tt 
The usual adjuncts ofGrion-His belt^ stall ami lios^s s|Eli»^-3|ia 
aiv-yaonghana of Haoma in the Avesta — The yajnapavita of 
the Brahmans — Their sacred character probably borrowed 
from the belt of Orion or Yajna>^TJse of mekhaia, ajina and 
danda in the Upanayana ceremony — Probably in imit^tioi^ 
of the costunte of Orion* or Prajapati, tlft first of the Brah« 
mans — Derivation of Orion from Agrayana — Rs probalnlitjr 
> —Phonetic difficulties — Conclusion. 

' In the last chapter I have, quoted an observation of 
tt.tttarch that the Greeks gave their own name to tho 
4^n3tellation of Orion, and have there discussed some Yedia 
legends which corroborate Plutarch’s remarks and indicate 
that the vernal equinox was in Orion at that time. In the 
jpresent chapter I mean to examine other legends Which go 
to shew that the cgnstellation of Orion was known andi 
hgured before the Greeks, the Parsis, and the Indiana 
separated from their common home, and that the legends 
or the traditions so preserved, and perhaps the name of the 
eonstellation, can be naturally ani easily explained only on 
the supposition that the vernal equinox was then near the 
aslerism of Mrigashiras. 

I have already shown that Agraliayani, if not Affrti^y&na, 
eon be trooed bock to Faninrs time, as the name ol a 
Nokidiatoa, and ^t it is a mistake to deibive it from the 
name of the full-moon day. We hAve no# to see it #e can , 
A 



■ [ciuPTSf, 

traed baek the word stil|r furth^l . To ward Im^ana <loea 
not oecur in the ilf V name 

Agf^jf^i w#8 ^ W V^ic ctoysf Mi> 

hwayier,;ttii8d in the Atl»rm Veda (iiL 2« 23; xi. 6. 17) 
aii4mlha Brafaniiaaas;^]^ majr be oomparadi with Zend 
Zay«N^ nmaning winter. Panini (viiij.148) derivesTki^ift^ 
:g[<qa^ Aa»to go or abanchm, aft^ the anal<^ of > gaya'im 
and gives two meanings, viz., the grain ^vriM and Hime.’ 
Whether we aoeept this derivaiion or not^ it is at any 
nyfcte clear that the word was used in Panini*sdays, to denote 
a division of time and a kind of gi*aift, and 1 think we 
^n better account for both these meanings of hayana 
connecting the word with aymm and Agmyana or the 
half-yearly sacrifices. Dr. Geiger, speaking of the old Parsi 
calendar observes that “probably the half-year was more 
employed in civil life than the complete year;’* No\y; 
whether the observation be entirely correct or not, we can, 

1 think at any rate, assume that the division of the year into 
two equal halves is an old one. 1 have already discussed the 
two-fold division of the year into Devaymm and Piiriya'tia, 
and its coincidence with the passage of the sun to the north 
and the sputh of the equator. Ayana in the sense of such a 
division thus appears to be an old word and by prefixing h 
to it wo may easily get liayaim subsequently clianged into 
hdyawi like the words in the Prajnadi list, wherein this 
word was not included as it was derived by Panini in a 
different way. Tlie insertion and omission of k when 


Geiger’s Cm. East Iran,, Vol, I., p. 152. Dr. Schrader 
nmkes a similar observation. “For all these reasons (most of 
whi^h atrifWlological) I believe we have the right topimupimoaii 
^igii^djHwmof the Incb>Gemanic yeei^ inlo twp 

Ani. Pe^e$, Part IV., chap, yi, pi 3^2,^ i ^ ^ . 
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« 

MUs^md hy m vowsl ail ilie of a word in an* 

ooiaiililnsait^en Bi ti^^ Ai)d ili«i^ k $ ^othiiig 

ordiiniry if w« d«rivo-^[^»a irom . JSbw by a 

aat^l wo Hi^v^ imo forma of a wcwrd or two 

doriiraiivea of tho saaao rocrf^ tiioy gradually come to M 
litUkad for epecific parposoa, and so acquire diatioct 
maaningsi Simskrit lexicograi^ers class such words under 
Fc)fifartidAa, moaning thereby that etymology and conven- 
tion have each a share in determining their denotation. 
Hayana might thus come to exclusively denote a comjilte 
year, while ayana continued to denote a half-year aS 
before.f When ayaya thus became hayana, Agrayanfi^ 
which all lexicologists derive from Agm-\-haya'im,X would 
be changed into Agra^hayan(h=Agrahaya^a ; and when 
hayana was changed to hdyana in a tnannei" analogqjos to the 
words in the Prajnadi list (Pan. v. 4. 38) as stated abote, 
Ag^nhayaim VouM be altered into Agrahdyana. "We can 
thus account for the double forms — hdyana and hdyoma, 
Agrahayana and Agrahdya'oa — which we find given in 
Bohtlingk and Roth’s and other lexicons, while if we ac- 

♦ Of, The derivation of the word ‘history’ from ‘istory ’ in 
Max Muller’s lectures on the Science of Language^ VoI.II.p.329. 

t Zend Zayemo^ denoting wintm*, probably preserves an older 
meaniagi when hayana wars used to denote the second of the two 
seasons (summer and winter) into which Dr. Schrader believes 
that the year was primevally divided. Some of the synonyms 
for the year in Sanskrit originally denoted particular seasons, 
FarsAa, Sharad. Sama and Sayana may be similarly sup- 
posed to Have been derived from the names of tbe half-year or 
ayana» 

I Xhkderivationwovld give us Agrdyana instead oiAgmyana ^ 
grammarians obtain the second form Irqin the first by 
iim mterebmiige of the initial vowel with the fblloyring kng X 
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cetpt Psni^’fl derivation, ha^wt will haVe to be eithear 
throwb eat ae nHiorfeet w -•^#i’^^o W »i w'wi» e.;; IsiAiiawniu 
ii: 8/ 52-, Haym^ oeears aa a veadiiq; £or 

ia the semse of a vehicle end Mana ’IKkaldia derives it 
from hay to gofhfit we might as wefl ai^ if hayf ay^ and- 
i, all meaning to are not the difittent fonbs of the same 
root. As far as' the form of the word is ooneerned weaaHi^ 
therefore derive htyana from hdyHina and the latter again 


fr^ ayawx and similarly Ayrahdyana from AyMutyand 


and this again from Agrayana. 


I may, however, remark that the process which appears 
so simple according to the modern philological rules, was 
not recognised by the native grammarians. There are 
good;many words in Sanskrit which can ^ thus easily de* 
rived on the principle of ^e insertion and omission of Ju 
Thus we have invaka and Jtinvaka b>th meaning the 
stars on the top of Mrigashiras, and atta and hatia denot- 
ing a market-place. But natiVe grammarians, including 
Panini, would not derive the words from each other, as we. 
have done above in the case of ayana and hayana. Th^ir 
method is to give two different roots for the two words ; 
thus we have two Vedic roots hinva and inva or hiv and 
iVy both meaning to go, to please, the one giving U8 hinmka 
and the other invaka. At and hat, an and han, ay and 
i and hi are further instances of the principle adopted by tho 
native grammarians in such cases. Really speaking this is^ 
not solving the difficulty, but only shifting it a stage back- 
wards ; for, if any explanation is necessary to abcount foi* 
the double forms like ayana and hayana it is equal!]/ 
required to explain why we should have the doitble roots 
like ay and hay,%oi\k meaning to go. ]^t iirappeai^ tfatt 
the native grammarians, having traced the tb ibe^* 
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dkilDetrposirillw'aiAtiwfnriher.:' m 

'4»riV0d £roin ay 4o -gov. ha^n^ tram 

'hay^ 'gB,Ka&hAfanah6mhaiogo,*! Whether a^d bov 
far ^v’etant do^nKiWiUi some of these roots is an iiupocr 
tant {riitlolo^eal questioih hut it is not necessary for us, to 
diaones it hero. It does not .much affect the point under 
disoassion. whether. Guyana is derived from ayaim m., ay to 
go, or from &a to go as Panini has done. Etymologically 
both the words, aya'm and hayana, mean “gbing" and 
when both came to', he used to denote a divisitm of time, it 
is natural' to,6i^pp^ that they soon acquired special mean- 
ings. Thus while a0na contimied to denote the half-year; 
hayana, which was comparatively a later word, might have 
been exclusively used to denote the complete year, and as 
the beginning of fhe firiit ayana was also the begifming of 
the year, J(o)]gfrayaMa would be naturally changed into 
A(a)grafid(a)yana to express the beginning of the year. 
Whether we adopt Panini’s derivation or the principle 
of modern pbilol<^ we thus arrive at the same raSult, 
and so far as our present inquiry is concerned we cdu 
therefore suppose that the various words, which may be 
represents by A(a)gm(d)yana, or A(a)graM(a^ana, are 
all transformations or derivations of aym+ ayanaw 
A(a)grayana. 

method sometimes fails, aad natiTe grammarians -who 
are not now at liberty to coin new roots, haVe to resort to the 
PrisHodaradi list. iPbr example, we have twd ” forms ileofa and 
Asfeofa'as different roadings for iriwfia in Amara i. .1. 28. Of 
these Uvaia ean be derived from U, to sleep, though the root 
meaning is not suitable, but. hih»ia cannot be even so deHv^ 
,and, Taranatha in his Vaobaspatya would derive or .rather 
ubWn the initial k by Prishodaradi. Similarly cf. Bintala^ 
mfa'f’Prishodaradi ! 
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Now *8 re^irds tb« it viipMn tenwiiMt 

lit ‘<)eiioted nd^big inor* Hum tiM p— = 
itbi. it nlflutt i div«^ at laeio «igiil*t«d bjr 

mdk paasage. 'i^o i^oa aippuiir.j.r4o /ivuia 

ciriginaHy meant this two haH- 3 ma»'ly eaeriiiM peiiCMtaMd 
on the first day of each ayana, which seems to he iregai^ded 
wmewhat like the new year's day at |>reee«t, Gai:*gy8 Nara- 
yana, in his commentary on Ashvalayana’s Shraota Sntras 
(i.2.9.1) deriym Agray ana from agra+fkyana; but inter]^t8 
it to mean a sacrifice which is followed hy eating (ayaha)> 
that is, which requires to be pea formed before the new 
harvest is used fpr domestic purposes. He thus takes ayana 
to mean eatihg,- and as the Agrayaneshtis in later 
works like Manu (iv. 27) were described as “new-harv«t 
sawifiom,” all commentators have adopted this explanation 
of the w^ord. But it appears to me to be evidently of later 
•tii^in and invented to account lor the nature of the 
saerifice when owing to the falling back of seasons the 
Agrayanev/th's came to be performed not at the beginning 
of each ayana && they should have been, but at wrong 
times. The necessity of such an explanation must have 
bemi still more keenly felt, when instead of two half-yearly 
sacrifices, the Agrayanaishtis were performed thrice a year. 
Ashvalayana. it is true, gives only two, one in Tasanta and 
the other in Sharad, the old beginnings of the Devayana 
and the Eitriyana and the real oommeadl^ent of tdte two 
ayaaias. But he has mentioned tbrM kinds of grain timi 
may be used, vrihi, $hyamaka and yumva (i. 2. 9^. 1,) «»d 
bis commentator Qargya Narayana observes that yatm and 
are to be usi^ siiuultaneously in Shatad (i. 2. 9* 
13). It appears however, that the fact, that thtee .bf 
grain were sanctioned for use, soon gave rise to three 
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iii Viaaii^ nrkh i^e sseo^'iti 

^arl^'4ilM tii^gnmaJea, and the ti»rd in Sliartid with 
Biitthat it ni a pnustiee of later origin is erident-froin ii 
passage in the Taittinya Sanhita (v. 1.7. 8) wldch states 
itiat is grain eook^d for the yeai^/* elearly tneaning 

thcfreby that there were only two Agrayuim-uMis in a year 
n^en the new harvest was first offered to gods. I amtherol 
fore of Opinion that originally there were only itvo half- 
yearly saerificos at the commeneement of each ayana, and 
as vrihi was used on the occasion of the first of these iMis, 
the word ayana or kayana, naturally came to denote the 
grain so used, and that aymm in Agmyana originally 
meant not eating as the later writers have imagined, but a 
half-year as the word usually denotes. Hiis way of deriv- 
ing and explaining the word is not a new invention. For 
. notwithstonding the fact that Agrayana and AgraJmyana 
are explained by Taranatha as referring to the sacrifice of 
grain and eating, yet he derives Agrayamiy a word of the 
same group, from agra+ayaTm and explains it to mean that 
“the Uttarayana was in its front.”* Even native scholars 
thus appear to be aware of the fact that Agrayana could 
be or was derived from ayana meaning the Uttarayana. 
Indeed, we cannot otherwise account why the Agrayani-^ 
shtis were originally celebrated at the beginning of Vasanta 
and the end of Varsha as stated by .^hvalayana. Tl&e 
AgorUiayani of Amara is thus traceable to Agmyam of fh;s 
Vedic works ; and perhaps it was the initial long vowel 
in the !^tter that might have been retained in the later 
•form. 

^ . ,s ' * 'i ' ' ' ’ 

, , Jt however, be askc^ if there if ov.ideia<(e to 

' < .4 ■* ' •»■« I — > ", '' " *»** r — ^ — 

* See Vaehae^tya fi. v. Agrel^fUM, * 
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tct d^Q^ # star m ^ Vadi^ 
w^]ka^ !Pii^. AuiafjSi aad.^g be^a bim md#l^ 

ifiK^ £^abar. 

IS uadou^^; and 1 think vre jpigbt 
ff^udj in£^ tiierefrpm that the meaning given Jjy 
lyrit^rs must have come down to them traditionally. Evei^r 
mmt bpgin with some Naksbatra, and it is quite 
.natural to suppose that Agraymia must have gradually come 
to denote the star that rose with the first aya-na. But I 
have not been able to find out a passage where Agmya'tia is 
iw^ in the Vedic works to expressly denote the constella- 
tion of Mrigashiras. I may, however, refer to the T^ittiriya 
Sanhita (vi. 4. 12 . 1) wherein the vessels {gra}ia% \ used 
for sacrificial purposes are mentioned as beginning with 
Agrayana and considering the fact that two other vessels 
are named, as the words themselves denote, after the planets 
Shukra and Mauthin,* we might suppose that Agrayana* 
Oajthe to be included in the list, not as the name of a deity, 
for it was not such a name, but as denoting, the star which 
commenced the year^ or the half-year. The word gratia 
winch in the sacrificial literature denotes vessel has been 
used in later astronomical works to denote the planets, the 
number of which, including the sun and the moon, is fixed 
at nine, the same as the number of the vessels used for 
sacrificial purposes. It is not, therefore, improbable that 
Agwti^ayani or Agrahayana of the later writers was a 
transformation of Agrayana, and that Mrigashiras, was so 
called in dd iim€$ for sacrifmal purposes. When the Agra- 

^See if^ra Chap« VII, In Taitt. 8an.iii. 1. 6,. 3 the vefsel 
is described as the vessel of Agraya'na^ thus shewing that the 
vessel was named after Ayrayana, which must therefore be either 
file name of a deity or of a ^aksbatra. 
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ymheiMm their ptixmry mommg^Ag^yanmmr 
ifmna natmfaljy eeime to be used more to denote the 

the hemfiee was performed than the Nakehatm^ at 
Abe heghtiwng the ayai^i thus giving rise to the tpemi* 
laftions previously discussed. But in whatever way we amy 
O^amthe disappearance of Agmyc^na in the sense! of 
Mrigashiras in the oldest Yedic works^ the . fact that in tlie 
days of Amara and long before him of Panini Agrahayuni 
was used to denote the constellation of Orion remains 
unshaken, and we may safely infer therefrom that the mean-* 
ing given by them was a traditional one. ^ . 

We have already seen how legends gathered round ; the 
^‘antelope’s head.” It was the head of Prajapati wishing 
to violate his daughter, by which some unde?stood the 
dawn, some the sky and some the star Aldebaran (Ait. 
Br. iii. 33). Others built the story of Namucbi upon the 
same which placed Vritra, at the doors of hell; while a third 
class of legend- makers considered that the death of Prajapati 
was voluntary for the sacrificial purposes of the Devas. 
The following summary of the classical traditions about the 
death of Orion, taken from Dr. Smith’s smaller Classical 
Dictionary, will show how strikingly similar they are to the 
old Vedic legends. 

‘*The cause of Orion’s death is I'elated yario^ly, 
“According to some, Orion was carried off by Eos (Aurpra), 
“who had fallen in love with him; but as this was pis* 
“pleasing to the gods, Artemis killed him with au atrow 
OWygia.* According to others, he was beloved by 
“Artemis and Apollo f indignant at his sister’s affection 

' j — ,, ^ 1 — 'f—z 

, • Homer Od. V. 121. 4. See OliKistone’s emi Place.. ^ 
t Ov. Fast V, 637. ^ 
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nmatM tliat ab# mnn owMe to lift wifti 1b«r 
^*$mimr % 4kk»xxt poiit whidi he ehewed h^t in file Mi; 
^Sfae took nlni, tl^ arrow hit ite i»ii¥k, T^Ut die 

^^inafk Ms the head of Orioti, who was swinumng^^ Ib Ihi 
dntd aeeomit, which Horace foltows, stotos thiat he 
^^ftered violence to Artemio, and wim killed by fhe god* 
^^desft with <Hi6 of Iier arrows.” 

Thtis love, arrow and decapitation which are the three 
principal elements in the Vedic legends, are all present in 
thi^tniditions. There is another story which says that 
Orion was stung to death by a scorpion; but this m 
evidently intended to represent the fact that the eonstella. 
tion of Orion sets when that of Scorpion rises in the east, 
and is therefore of later origin when the zodiacal signs 
were adopted by the Greeks. 

There are other traditions which point out the position 
of Orion in the course of the year. The cosmical setting of 
the constellation was believed to be an indication of stormy 
weather and the constellation was called imhK/sr or ocgtto^ws 
in the same way as the Shva in the Vedas is said to csom* 
xnenoe the year, while Sbunasirau are invoked along with 
Parjanya fofr rain. The German traditions are, however,, 
more specific, and I take the following abstract of the sama 
ly Prof. Kuhn communicated to the late Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra and published by the latter in his “Indo- Aryans, 
Voi If, pp. 900^302— 

'^Ooth^rin our ancient and modern popular traditions, 
PIS univeraally spoken of tte Wild Hunter, who iOfia- 
timet appears under the name of Wodan or Goden, and 
wal, in heithehish times, supreme god of ifm ineient 
German nations. Ihis god coincides, both in aiid 

shape with the ancient Budta of the Vedae (etds p. #). 
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' N c n r' iliir»ifr«clMaol iraditiaEa id%yeb'4iiiR'«|i|daii#'>g|a(I 
18 8 iid'% htonit a dtag shoot at it, jnst as iftadM - ia-' tfaa 
'Anhisanaa is re|^?«se«ted as dioo^g at ^ aadi 

Tht atag in Ctsrmaa mythology* is tha mmaal of ^ 
god JVsyr, who like Prajafpati, is a g^^of tbs sun, of^ larti' 
lity ,,<&&, sa Uiat’. tbs shot at that stag is ta be coa^aired 
with Bodra’s shooting at the nsAyu^KPrajapati. I haiw 
further endeavoured to show that some ktdicatioBS exist in 
the utediseval penitentmls of Germany and England, whieh 
^ve Us to understand that at the close of the oid year and 
at the beginning of the new one (we call that time “ die- 
zwolften” or tlte ttvdve daya, the dv<ida^u>Jia of the Indians) 
there were mummeries peiformed by the country peo{)le, in 
which two persons seem to have been the principal ^per^ 
formers, the one of whom was disguised as a stag white the 
other was disguised as a hind. Both represented a scene, 
which must have greatly interested and amused the people, 
but very much offended the clergy, by its sordid and hideous 
character ; and from all the indications which are given in 
the text, communicated by me (pp. 108 - 180 ), we may aafsly 
suppose that the chief contents of this representation was 
the connection of a stag and a bind (or of an old woman), 
which was acoompained by the singing of nnchaste songs. 
Prom English custtnns at the New-Year's Day, we may 
also infer that the hunter’s shooting at this pair was -even 
a few 'eehturies ago, nay, is even now, not quite {dTgottefn. 
NOw as the time of the “twelve days” was with our ances- 
tors ^e holiest of the whole year, and the gods were 
believed to descend at that time from heaven, and to vl»i 
thaaboi^ of ^n, we may Brmly beKevijf' that this te^O- 
also 'vras a scene of the life of ^ gods. % hope 
to helve thus proved that the Brihmanical and the Qerlilan 
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ih» i^aa front whieh the anaiant myth prooaeded. 
AoaorihH to my a3q)laiiaiti<m(it our oomuton Iido-Enrqmu 
auoMlia InHwed that the sm aiid the day*ligfat (whidi 
m to say, persomfW under the image of various 
nnimals, as a cow or bull, a horse, a boar, a stag), was 
«Yery day killed in the evening and yet re-appeared almost 
unhurt, the next morning. Yet a decay of his power was 
clearly visible in the time from midsummer to midwinter, 
in whidi latter time, in the more northern regions, ke 
utmost wholly disappears, and iu northern Germany, during 
the tame of the twelve days, is seldom to be seen, the 
heavens being then usually covered all over with clouds. 

I have therelSore supposed, it was formerly believed that 
the sup was then completely destroyed by a god, who was 
both a god of night and winter as also of storm, Rudra ^ 
Wodan. The relics of the destroyed sun, they seem to have 
recognised in the brightest constellations of the winter 
months, December and January, that is, in Orion and the 
surroni^ings stars. But when they saw that they had been 
deceived and the sun re- appeared the myth gained the 
further development of the seed of Prajapati, from the 
irmnnants erf which a new Aditya as well as all bright and 
shinipg gods were produced. I have further shown that 
both Greek estroncmiy and German tradition proved to be 
in an iiitkna|a v^lation with the Brahmanical tradition; for 
tim former showe us, in almost the same place of the celestukl 
l^^i||re, a gigwitio hunter (Mrigavyadha, Siriu^^ Orion, the 
|itpUt^]^i^m|4ri^);^whilf the latter h yet/orge^n 
fib^l{ubertu8, the stag-killer, who is nothing but a 
of the god Wodan, who had, like Eudra» the 
pOWfr <rf all diseases ^the bhighakki^ tfia 
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Ydda^) sad ^rttealariy f^osiessed QUi?^$iEHr iasd d^ ^ 
rkA, odljr hts fsvoaiite oompalsi^, t^t ilia in 
near 0 aaa€fetioa with the hottest jseaaoa of the 
the deelimi^ of the saa begins, the eo-ealied doghduyi/' ^ 

Here is an equally striking obincidence between tho 
German and the Vedic traditions. The mummeries were 
performed **at the do$e of the old year and at the In^inning of 
the new one^* arid the stag and the hunter had therefore 
something to do with it. Pro. Ehun’s explanation does nob 
clear up this point satisfactorily, nor does it give any reason 
why the festivals were celebrated only during the twelve 
day$ preceding the new year. As regards the decay of the 
sunVfi^wer it ^uit have been ol^rvable during the whola 
season and does not therefore in any - way. accounts for- the. 
selection of 12 particular days. As for the dvadaihaha 
of the Indians, it is the period during which a person eon* 
secrates himself for a yearly sacrifice and so must naturally 
precede the commencement of the new year when the annual 
sacrifice commences, and I have previously shewn that it 
represents the difference between the lunar and the solar 
years ; in other words, they were what we ws^y now call 
the intercalary days added at the end of each year to keep 
the concurrence of the lunar and the solar measures of 
time. The German traditions therefore can be better 
£HHM)iinted for, if we suppose that they are the reinixiiaeeiiC6B» 
of a time when the stag arid the hunter actually oominenced 
the year, • this also explains why the dog-days were eonsi-^ 
dered so important. When Sirius or the dog-star iwse Wifr 
thfiT Siuh at the beginnirig of the year, thri dog^y^, sir 
ridlierllie days #beri the d<^ was nrit viidbIe,iRtomili^iieiiN 
yriar^i 4Ajrs,'and as^sueh they #bre natriMtlly 
ail irii|KlH}ari^^ whidi they wvbr lost.^1 T haW altfdidj^ 
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4gig> ^<l > fa w»a i .1^ <m: <)jb«.£Qda ^ 8 mui«d% the 

«^.e{ fear* aniji thw appears to ^ to be (H^i^ of 
whatt«« #iU lEne«;6 as dog^ays ia the western oaoBMeil 
Owing to the precession of the equinoxes and by negleeting 
to maintain the eorrespondenceof the aeasoos the days nbw 
Mi daring a period different fr<»n the one they did of Old, 
but such differenees we find in all cases where ancient rites 
or festivals are preserved. The feast of manes, which 
the FhrsiS and the Hindus seem to have ootameneed to* 
gether when the summer sdstiee oecnrred in the month of 
Hhadrapada, now no longer coincides with the summer soh 
stfce ; bat for that reason we cannot say that it might not 
have bcOurr^ ori^hitiiy at the summer solstioe; especially 
when the latter supposition is supported by other reliable 
evidmiee, and gives a better origin of the festival. I am 
hot therefore disposed to accept Prof. Ehun's explanation as 
eatisfoctory, and am of opinion that the German traditions 
are the reminiseenoes of a time when the vernal eqninox was 
in Orion, the hunter. We cannot otherwise -account why 
the mummeries and festivals should have been celebrated 
during the fwdve days at the end of the old and the begin- 
ning of the new year. 

-It will, 1 think, be evident, from this that the Qreeks.and 
Geramns have preserved the memory of the days when the, 
yemr eommeneed with the vernal equinox in Orion. 1 have, 
previously shown that the Farsi p^itiye qaleifdar, §8 iQx^d 
by Pe., Geiger, points to the same (sqoclusipn. , The , 

^ Qjrset»,. the Germans and the lndlSDS thw«f<W« 
tn have s^iaua^ aft<w these tcadif^as ^^lFere forsne4,ai|d 
♦ftw .’QiPOR was fignsed, ,aad recx^^pised as ^ 
'fl^BiNiiati^ h do iK>t ti^k ^that juiy uH)rs4ra<^pnf||. 
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{R^ide^^tMure needlMry .to e^toblirii 4h<9i Aryan atig iit of 
«Qi^U4li)9b of Orioe, as v«ll as ^ positioit at tba vetr^ 
iMl squHlcm in old days. I shall, hon«ver, ^ve ona mom 
ooineidanM which on acoouat of its psculiai* natura is aliks 
iatsrssting and important. 

' In the Grsak mythology Orion, after his death as shoye 
dMorihOd was placed among stars, where he appears as a 
j^ant with a girdle, sword, a lion’s skin, and 'a dob.’* Kow, 
if as remarked by Flntaroh, Orion is an origimil Greek 
name, we shonld find some traces of these various adjuncts 
of Orion or at least some of them in the old Iranian' and 
Indian wOrks. Do we so find them ? I think we do, only if 
we look for them with a Kttle more attentim^ end care, few 
the transformation is more specific and peculiarly out of the 
way in this caie. In the Yedic works 8oms is said to be 
the presiding deity of the asterism of Mrigashiras. Soma 
is Haoma with the Parsk. The 26th verse in the Haoma 
Tasht is as follows — 

Fh’o, te Mazdao barat paurvanim aivyaonffhanem 
$t«her-p(temnghein mmnyudmtem vanghvAini diuvnmi 
Mazdayamim. 

Which has been thus rendered by Mr. Mills in his transla- 
tion of the Zend Avesta, Part III., in the Sacred Books of the 
East Series (p. 238 ) — “Forth has Mazda borne to tbee, 
the star-bespangled girdle, the spirit-made, the ancient one, 
the Mazda-Yasnian Faith.” Dr. Haug takes paurvanim 
in the original to mean “leading the Paurvag,” which latter 
he be^hves to be tie'Persian name for the Pleiades, which 
is variotisfy pant, pemmh, ^rvin and 2 ’«<’t>ir.^This 

keen*«^b4td ioggratibn of Dr. Hang hks been pronbiuiee^ 

*S^ Ikwith’s. J^Uitionary 
t Dr. Hang’s E$$ayt oh the Pareit, p. 182. • 
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«ativey6 tiw piam meamng taioMik^ywiatiefa,. lli« winei- 
denee beiiween these verses cannot be accidental, and it 
appears to me that the sacred thread mnst be derived &om 
the belt of Orion. Upavita, from ve to weave, literally 
mwuis a piece of cloth and not a thread.f It aj^ars, there- 
fore, that a cloth worn round the waist was the primitive 
ioi^m of yajnopavita and that the idea of sacrednese was 
introduced by the theory that it was to be a symbolic 
representation of Prajapati’s waist-cloth or belt. In the 
Taittiriya Sanhita (ii.5.11.1) nivUa, Prachinavita, and 
upaviia, three words which at present denote the petition 
of the sacred thread on the body of a Brahman, are dehned, 
but the Mimanea^s^ understand them to apply not to the 
sacred th^^ead, as we now wear it, but to a piece of cloth 
or deer-skin, which everyone must use at the time of 
sacrificing. It appears, therefore, that in the oldest times 
the Brahmans wore a piece of cloth or deer-skln and not 
Si thread. This conclusion is further strengthened by the 
fact, that according to the ritual given in the Sutras, no 
sacred thread is mentioned in the description of the 
ceremony of Upanayana;§ while the investiture with the 

, * Shankarananda’e 

com. on Brahmopanishad (MS,), 
t Cf. Medbatithi on Maau, ii. 44. 

J Cf. Jaiminiya-nyaya-mala-vistara, iii.4.1. sfif PN}’- 

i ai film: 

(Taitt. Arn,ii.l)fv^aifl«Tf?t« ^ 

Taitfc. Arn , ii. 1 is tha only pasfi^age ia the Vedic works 
which fully describes the positions fik^Ht &i^d it expressly 
mentions f and but not 

§ See 1?nranatha’s Vachaspetyn s.v. upaviia. Also Ashvahiyai^ 
Grihya Sutra h 19,^ 8~10-12y where n^ina, mekhata^ and iiamhk 
are alone mentioned. , 
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ihtmA m l(X)k#d .iipcma^ present aa ihapriiieipal part of that 
aeremmy. We have still retain^ a memory of this old 
praetiee ia the perfomanoe of obsequies a^d at the time of 
performing sacrifices, when a piece of cloth is worn in addit{<m 
to the sacred thread* Devela* says that out of the three 
sacred threads to be worn, one is a substitute for the upper 
garment, thus clearly indicating what the old practice was. 

^ 3ut this is not the place to go into these details. It is 
enough for our purpose to notice that originally, 

meant a piece of cloth, and that in the times of the smriti-' 
writers, it came to be symbolically represented by the sacred 
thread, thrice twisted and thrice folded- There is, however, 
another difiiculty which must be here noticed. The Parsis 
wear their sacred thread round the waist, while the Brahmans 
usually wear it over the left shoulder and across the body, 
leaving the right arm free (i. e., upavita). The Parsis may 
thus be said to wear their sacred thread after the manner 
of Orion; but in the case of the Brahmans, it may be ques- 
tioned if their manner of wearing the thread corresponds 
to the position of Orion’s belt. From the passage in 
the Taittiriya Sanhita referred to above, it will, however, 
be seen that nivita (and not upavita), is the position of the 
thread there prescribed for all human actions, or, in other 
words, for doing all ordinary business of life, Nivita has been 
defined by all later writers to mean .the position of the 
Sacred thread passing around the nock, over both the 
shoulders and dropping down in front. A reference to 
K^marila Bhatta’s Tantra Vartika (iii.4.2), will, however^ 
show that nivita also meant “tying round the waist,” and 
itumariia observes that “tying round th^ waist is the most 
ctppv^iut position for all kinds of wqrk.”* Anandagiri 
- 
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Sfid in i^eir comsMixtiuia&oa ShAxdmA% 

Bi^sliya g^e ih^ sama 

exphnaMon, from whioh it appi^trs that th« %ahiiian0> 
like the Parsis, once wore the thread around the wakt, time 
literally girding up their loins when they had to do any work. 
GFhe sacred thread of the Parsis and the Brahmans thus 
seems to be a symbolical representation of Prajapati*s girdle 
or Orion’s belt in every respect. The various stages, by which 
the original piece of cloth round the waist dwindled into 
a thread, are interesting and instructive from a ceremonial 
^int of view, but not being relevant to the present inquiry, 
I do not mention them here. 

* As the passage' is important as a record of now obsolete 
practice I gi^e it here in the original — 

The -word in this passage indicates that the writer had a 
text in his mind. Madhava in his commentary on the Para* 
shara ScAriti (Cal. Ed. , p. 450) quotes Katyayana and Devala as 
follows — 

n ^ 

I think these verses clearly indicate that the thread must be 
worn below the breast and above the navel, and going round the 
whole waist. As the practice has long since been obsolete, the^ 
verses have been much misunderstood by later writers. The 
author of does, however, clearly state that there 

are two irays of wearing the thread, first over the shoulder a» 
described in the Taitt.Arn.ii.l; and (sffr in the orij^iial) second 
as given in the above texts of ^tyayana and Devak. This 
view has also been adopted by the auiSior If.the 
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Sfit tlie hatred thread is not the dely ti^ Qrioifii 
dress that we have retained. A refertoce to the Upanayaoa 
ceremonial will show that we have presetted belt, sta^ 
skin, and all. Every boy, who is the subject of this eeremcttiy, 
has to wear a mekheia or grass cord round his waist, and 
We still put three knots to his cord just over the navel, as 
it were, to represent the three stars in the belt of Orion.* 
In the Vajasaneyi Sanhita 4. 10, we are told that the knot 
of the mekhala, when it is worn for sacrificial purposes, is to 
be tied with the mantra, ^‘you are the knot of Soma;”t 
which Mahidhara explains as “a knot dear to Soma;'* but 
which remembering that we have a similar verse in the 
Haoma Yasht, may be naturally interpreted to mean the knot 
of Soma, the presiding deity over the constellation of Orion. 
Then every boy whose upanayana, or the thread-ceremony 
as it is popularly understood, is performed, must carry with 
him a stick of the palaslia or the fig-tree and the same 
passage in the V&jasaneyi Sanhita says that for sacrifimal 
purposes the stick (jdanda) is to be taken in hand by the 
Mantra, “ O wood ! be erect and protect me from sin till 
the end of this yajnaJ* Here again Mahidhara interprets 
yapia to mean sacrifice for which the staff is taken up. 

* In the Prayoga works we have (and we still do so) i — 

In the Sankhyayana Grihya Sutra ii.2.2, we are told that the 
knots of the mehkala may be one, three or five, and the commen- 
tator adds that the knots should be equal in number to one’s 
prtkmrm. The author of the Sanskara Eaustubha quotes a smnti 
to the same effect. But the explanation is unsuited to the first 
w«» of one knot, and I am inoUned tb take it to be a later 
®^g|®«tidn. 

f t I 
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Btifc 1 think li^re also tre m&y iataM a vatarmea to 
Prajapati <dim Yajma. The third acoomplkniinent of a 
newly initiated boy is the deer-skin. TheoretioaUiy it ia 
neeesBary that he should be fully clothed in a deer*skin, but 
praeti^lly we now attach a small piece deer-skin to a 
silk-thread and wear this thread along vdth the yajnopc^m 
Mekhalay ajina, and danda (the girdle, the skin and the 
stafl^ are thus the three distinguishing marks of a newly 
initiated boy; and what could they mean, except that the 
boy is made to assume the dress of Frajapati as far as 
possible. To become a Brahman is to imitate Frajapati, th^ 
first of the Brahmans. Frajapati assumed the form of a 
deer, so the boy is clothed in a deer-skin; Frajapati has n 
girdle round his waist (the belt of Orion), so has the boy 
his mekhala with three knots over the navel; and lastly, 
Prajiipati has a staff, and so the boy must have it too.* 


Dr. Schrader in his Preh, Ant. Ary. Peop^y Part iv., Chap, 
viii., concludes that the primitive dress consisted of a piece of 
woolen or linen cloth thrown round the shoulders like a mantle, 
and a girdle. The history of yajnopavitay the way of wearing it 
as described in Taitt. Am. ii,!, and Orion's dress, as conceived by 
the Greeks, point to the same conclusion. I have already alluded 
to the difficulty of explaimng how upavitay which literally me&n% a 
cloth, came to denote a thread. If yajnopavUa be taken to hare 
originally meant yajna and upavitay and yajna be further supposed 
to have once denot^ a girdle this difficulty is removed. Av. yasta 
Gk. 2 ;ostos,Lith.Ji^^(M, meaning ‘‘girded” point to an original root 
jww, jyanghyirom which Gk. zonu^ Av. aiv~^i^hana may bode?* 
(fi'ec Pmks' Indo-Germ. Wort.). If we suppose that the i^Obt 
appeal^ fs^JiuSanskrit and derive yajna from it, like Ok. zoh^ 
we may taka yajna to mean a girdle and translate 
||fflW<(<fabaI.Up.5)by“how can a Brahman be without a'girdle km 
a clothf ’ If this suggestion be correct, then be 
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Thtis in 3iQir UpMuyiui oeraBsoDy tire Binhnnum haive folly 
^treaerved tire ori^nal ohsraeteristic of tire dross of 
poti or Orion. The Brahman batu (boy) does not, however^ 
carry a swmrd as Orion is supposed to do, and the skin used 
by boy is deer's and not lion's. I cannot acoonnt for the 
first of these differences except on the ground that it might 
be a later addition to the equipment of Orion, th^ hunter. 
Btrtrthe second tnight be traced to a mistake similar to that 
committed in the case of the seven rikshas. The word 
Mriga in the Rigveda, means according to Sayana both a 
lion and a deer, and I have already referred to the doubts 
entertained by modern scholars as to the animal really de- 
noted by it. Mrigajina is therefore likely to be misteken 
for lion’s skin. There is thus an almost comQjlete eoincir 
denoe of form between Orion as figured by the Greeks and 
the boy whose npa'tmyana is recently performed, and who is 
thus made to dress after the manner of Prajapati. I do not 
mean to say that a piece of cloth was not worn round the 
waist before the constellation of Orion was so conceived; on 
the contrary, it is more natural to suppose that the ancient 


taken to have meant nothing more than a mantle and a girdle in 
primitive times and that the primitive people invested Orion with 
a dress similar to their own. When Orion came to be locked upon 
ns a celestial representation of Prajapati, Orion's dress must have 
attained the sacred character which we find preserved in the sacred 
thread of, the Parsis and the Brahmans. I, however, know of no 
passage in the Yedic literature where is used in the sense of 

a-|d< 41 e,#nd hence the above sn^estion must be considered as 
nwy dopibtfuk But it may be here mentioned that in Marathi we 

the sacred preach This word ie 
evidently derived from Sk. yajna, Prakrits janno. Perhaps we 
have iwteinedonlytbefirstwm^dofthelongeempoundyaynopaet^ 
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iMWMiiiiilfQricp 9a&.!&e&t oncn «bi«88. JBsA UMi-eanaci'* 
dmMof dataila above giyan doea^ ia o^toa) folly 
oatablieb the fact that the aacrad <diaraoter qi a IxUtt’t 
diwes «IU3 derived from what the ancient priests conceived 
to be Was dress of Prajapati. With these coincidences of 
< staik, still preserved, it is impossible to deny that the 
ti^fignration of the constellation of Orion, is of Aryan 
Qr%in and ihst the Hellenic, the Iranian and the Indian 
Aryas most have lived together when these traditicms and 
legends were formed. 

And now it may be asked that if the Eastern and the 
Western legends and traditions of Orion are so strikingly 
similar, if not identical, if the dress and the form of the 
notastellation are shewn to have been the same amongst the 
diflforent sections of the Aryan race, and if the oonstella* 
tioBS at the feet and in front of Orion — Canis Major and 
Canis Minor, hLoon and Frokuon,* Shvan and Prashvan, the 
Dog and the Foredog — are Aryan both in name and tradi- 
tion^ in short, if the figure, the costume, the attendants and 
the bistcny of Orion are already recognised as Aiyan, is it 
not highly probable that the name, Orion, should itself be 
• tnaasfmnnation or corruption of an ancient Aryan wordi 
Ot^on is an Cid Greek name. Homer in the fifth book of 
Odyssey s^ks of the bold Orion and the traditional coin- 
{Meiwes, mentioned above, fully establish the probability 
of flirtaiNtii’s Statement that the word is not borrowed from 
« ttoB-Aryan source. Two of the three names, mejationed 
by Pintail, 'Canis (Knon) and Ursa (Arktes) have again 
1 'am phonetically -id^irtified with Sanskrit ^van and ^nMne, 
may, thmelm^, legithnatsly exped; to find Orim 
idl^rly :tinieed back to m Aryan origitiaf. Tbs bsslc, hdti^ 

» i i ii - I ) I 
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ev«$r, is n<lt B(> ^ay M ii be ai tlie IbM 

llie Gifeek mythology doe® liot give ub any help ill liie 
solution of this question. It telk ns that a hunter by name 
Orion was transformed after hia death into this constellation 
which consequently came to be called afler him. But this 
is surely no satisfactory explanation. Who is the hunter 
that was so transformed ? HieTe are many mythological 
proper names in Greek which can be traced back to their 
Aryan originals, and why should Orion be not similarly 
derived ? The story obviously points to the Vedic legends 
of Rudra, who is said to be still chasing Prajapati in the 
heavens. The Vedic legend has fully preserved all the 
three elements in the story — the hunter Rudra, the dog 
and the antelope’s head, while the Greeks appear* to have 
retained only the hunter and the dog with nothing to hunt 1 
But that does not, preclude us from discovering the 
identity of these legends, and the question is whether 
we can suggest a Sanskrit word which will give us Orion 
accord' ng to the already established phonetic rules. I khow 
of no name of Rudra from which Orioii can be so derived. 
But if we look to the names of the constellation of 
Mrigashirasf we may, 1 think, in the absence of any bettmr 
suggestion, provisionally derive Orion from Sanskrit 
Agrayana the original of Agrahayanm. The initial long ^ 
in Sanskrit may be represented by omega in Greek a® in 
ama, Gk. omos, Sk. a®feu,Qr, okm, and the last Wolbd aydna 
may becdme ion in Greek. It is not, however, so e®sy |o 
account for the dropping of g before r in the body of the 
word. Comparison of Sk. with and of Sk. 

with Gk. m,Hnos,ehews that the phange may thke 
place iniiioily^ but scholars whom 1 have jconsulted .l^ififc 
that Ihterc is no instance in which it takfi place 
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and Satiskrit, though aueh ebaagas are nol 
rare betwe^ o^er languages as in Old Irish ar, Cjmrio 
oer, whfch K, Brugmann derives from* otgm. Also eom* 
pare Qk, dakru^ Qoth. tagr. Old Iri^ der, English km% 
Latin exagTthen, examen, 0. Ir, am, from the root aj. 1 do 
not feel myself competent to decide the question, and hence 
nn^t remain content with simply throwing out the sugges- 
tion for what it is worth. I have shewn that traditional 
coincidences clearly establish the possibility of the Aryain 
origin of Orion, and if I have not hit upon the correct word 
that does not affect my argument. My case does not, in 
fact, rest on phonetic coincidences. I rely principally upon 
certain statements in the Vedic works, which indicate that 
the vern^ equinox was once in Orion, and I wanted to shew 
— and I think I have shewn it — ^that there is suflScient 
evidence in the Greek and Parsi legends to corroborate the 
statement in the Vedic works about the Phalguni-fuUv 
moon being once the first night of the year. We can now 
give a reasonable explanation of how Fravarshinam came 
to be the first month in the primitive Parsi calendar and 
why Da thusho should have been dedicated to Din (creator). f 

* Comp. Gram. Vol. I Arts. 518. 523. Prof. Max Muller 
extends the rule to Greek and Latin, see his. Leoiures on the 
Sejence of Language, Vol. II., p.309, where several other instanr 
ces are given. For a full statement of the phonetic difficulties iu 
iedentiiying Gk. Orion withSk. AgrayanaySee App.to this essay » 

t By the bye it may be here remarked that wfe can perhaps 
better account for the names Ahuramasda and Ahriman on 
the theory that the vernal equinox was then in QrmUy th^ 
winter solstice in Uttara Bhadrapada and the summer & selstie^ 
inXJttaraPhaluni. The presidingdeities of the last twolfakshatrae 
are Wspisetively Ahir>Budhnya and Aryaman. According to tho 
Avesta beiieli which assigns thesouth to the gods and th^ 

%o the DaeiraS, Aliir-Biidhn 3 ra, the regent ti the 
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The mumtmtm nod festivals amongst the Germans ^n 
also be more aatisfaotarily accounted forv while above* allj 
the form, the dress and the traditions of Orion may be now 
better traced and understood. I have already in the 
previous chapter shown that even the Vedic legends, ©spe*' 
dially those in the iater works, can be simply and naturally 
explained on the assumption we have made regarding the 
portion of the equinoxes in the day^ of the Rigveda. The 
hypothesis on which so many facts, legends, and traditions 
can be so naturally explained, may, in the absence of a 
better theory, be fairly accepted as correct without more 
proof. But in the present case we can go still further and 
adduce even direct evidence, or express Vedic texts, in its 

point, would come to be regarded as the supreme ruler o^the gods, 
while Aryaman would be the king of evil spirits. Therefore we 
may suppose that the names Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman, if not 
actually derived from these words, were, at least modelled after 
them. Amongst the names of the Vedic deities Ahir-Budhnya is 
the only word, both the component members of which, are declined 
as in Ahura -Mazda. Spent-Mainyus and Anghra-Mainyus is a 
distinct pair by itself; and besides the difficulty of deriving Ahri* 
man from Anghra-Mainyus, there seems to be no reason why 
Ahriman, if scf derived, should be contrasted with Ahura^Masda 
(/S^esPhiLMazd.Relig. by Casartelli, trans. by F.J. Dastur Jamasp 
-^sa, §§ 71, 72, pp. 54-6). Parsi mythology has another deity 
named Airyaman,andas this word is derived from Sanskrit Arya* 
man, it maybe objected that same word cannot be said to have 
also giventbe name for the evil spirit. I do not think that the objec- 
tion is well founded. Cf. Andra(Sk. Iudra)andVerethraghna(Sk^ 
Vdtrahan) both of which are the names of the same deity id 
Sanskrit, bdt one cf wMch has become an evil spirit in the "A vesta. 
But I cannot fully discuss the subject in a noil, and not being 
pertinent to my case, I cannot also do more than merely record 
here an explanation that may possibly be suggested. 
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In the ehapter dn the Ktitiilcia^, 1 have drawn 
attohtion to the remarhe of i¥of. Max Mntler who objei^ted 
ib the eon^sion based entirely ,oh the Vedauga Jybtisha 
bh the gronnd that no allnsion to the position of the Kritti- 
leajB was to be found in the Vedie hymns. We «ttn now 
account for this silence; for how can the hymns, wbieh 
appear to be sung when the sun was in Orion at the begin- 
ning of the year, contain any allusion to the period when 
the vernal equinox fell in the Krittikas ? This could have 
been easily perceived if, instead of confining to the contro- 
versy about the position of the Krittikas ahd endeavouring 
to fihd out if some clue to the date of the Veda could be 
obtained from the determination of the original number and 
source of the Nakshatras, scholars had pushed their inquiries 
further back and examined the Vedic hymns in the same 
^tical spirit. It would not have been difficult in that 
oase to discover the real meaning of the Vi^ic verse which 
iriiates, that dog awakened the Ribhus at the end of the 
jear.” I have in^a^J^evious chapter already referred to the 
verses in the Ei^eda regarding the position of Yama’s dogs 
and the death of Namuchi. These passages, as well as the 
d^ription of Vrika or the dog-star rising before the sun 
after crossing the eternal waters, the terminus of the 
DeVayana (Big. i. 106.11), sufficiently indicate the position 
-of the equinoxes in those days. In the next chapter . I 
propose to discuss and examine two other important passages 
from the Bigveda, which direcdy bear out the statement iii 
the ’i'aittmya Sahhila with which we have started, viz., that 
Phalguni fuU-moon comiuenced the year at the winter 

<kys previous to those of the Taittirija 
tim l^rahmanas. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Knowledge 6t A9tionomj ia Vedlc times;~The seasons^ and year 
— The a^Tias — ^The zodiacal bettor rUa — Observation of 
a total eclipse of the sun in the Rigveda-Knowledsie of the 
planets-Shukra and Manthin — enus and Vena, Shukra and 
Kupris — The legend of the Ribhus-Their identification with 
the Ritus or the seasons of the year — ^Their sleep or rest in 
Agohya’s (sun’s) house for 12 intercalary days — Said to be- 
ai^akened by a dog (Rig. i. 161. 13) at the end of the year— 
Indicates the commencement of the year with the dog-star— 
Nature and character of Vrishakapi-His identification with 
the sun at the autumnal equinox — The hymn of Yrishakapi 
in the Rigveda x. 86 — Its meaning disousse^J verse by verse 
— Cessation and commencement of sacrifices on th^ appear- 
ance and disappearance of Yrishakapi in the form of aMriga 
— ^Indrani cuts ofi his head and sets a dog at his ear — Orion 
(Mrigashiras) and Canis — meaning of nediym in the Yedie 
literature — when Yrishakapi enters the house of Indra, his 
Mriga becomes invisible (Rig. x. 86. 22.)-Poiats to the 
vernal equinox in Orion or Mriga-Leading incidents in the^ 
story stated and explained. 

It is said that we oannot suppose that the Yedio bards 
were acquainted even with the simplest mptions of heavenly 
bodice. The statement, however, is too general and vague 
to be critmised and exaxnined. If it is intended to be 
understood iri the sense that the complex machinery of 
observation which the modern astronomers possess and 
r^ults which they have obtained thereby were unknown in 
early days,, then 1 think there cannot be two opinions on 
that point* But if by it is meant that the Vedic poets were^ 
ignorant of every thing except the sun and the dawn,. 
ign<Mrant of the Nakshatras, ignorant of months, ayanm^ 
years and so cm, then there ia no authority or suppc^rt for 
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jsQoh s supposition., in the .Big^i^eda. On the contrary, we 
find that some of .the Nakshatras are specifically named, 
such as Arjwni and A^M in Big. x. 85. 13, while the same 
hymn E^teaks generally of the Nakshatras, and the motions 
^f the moon and the sun as causing the seasons. In Big. 
1 164 we have again several refereuce.s to the seasons, the 
year and the number of days contained in it (verse 48) and 
according to Yaska, perhaps to the aya-ms (Nirukta 7. 24). 
1 have in a previous chapter referred to the passages 
in the Rigveda, which mention the Devayana and the 
Pitriyana, the old names of the ayanas beginnii^ with the 
vernal equinox; and there is, therefore, no objection to 
understand the^ above verse (i. 164.48) as alluding to the 
black or^the Pitriyana. The intercalary month is mention- 
ed in Big. L 25. 8, while in i, 24. 8 Varuna is said to have 
constructed a broad path for the sun, which appears 
evidently to refer to the Zodiacal belt. 1 am further in- 
clined to think that the path of rita (Big. i. 41. 4) which 
is mentioned several times in the Bigveda, where the 
Adityas are said to be placed (x. 85. 1), and wherein 
Sarama discovered the cows of Indra (V.*45. 7, 8) refers to 
the same broad belt of the Zodiac which the luminaries, as 
observed by the Vedic bards, never transgressed. It was 
sb to speak their ‘righf^ way, and therefore called rita, 
'v^hich tbou^ literally derived frcmi ri, to go, soon came to 
mean the ‘right’ path, the cirde of which exists for ever, or 
rkther exists and exists (yarivarti) in the vault of the 
heavens (Big.i.164.11). Prof. Ludwig goes farther and holds 
-that the Bigveda menti<Hi8 the inclination of the ed^^ 
with the equator (L 110. 2) and the axis of the earth (xJ96. 
4). It is now generally admitted that the seven rikehatt 
yreitB also known and named at this time. The meatkm of 
a hundred {Aysiciansin Big. i. 24. 9 may agam betakso 
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Id repmmxt ibe usterism of Sh^iaMji^kak or ShMi^ 
presided over hy Varum aoeording to ihd lltoir 
Msis of the Naksbatras in the Taittiriya Bralnmm: 
?!lie fortiMih hymn in toe fifth Mandala of the Bigveda is 
Itili more implant in this conneetion. It shows that an 
eclipse of the sun was then first observed with any pretCn-* 
sions to accuracy by the sage Atri.^ It is thus that I 
understand the last verse in the hymn which, after describ- 
ing the eclipse, says, “Atri alone knew him (the sun) non© 
else could/’ This observation of the solar eclipse* is noticed 
in the Sankhyayana (24, 3) and also in the Tandya Brah- 
inana(iv* 6 2; 6. 14), in the former of which it is said to 
have occurred three days previous to the, Vishuvan (the 
autumnal equinox). The observation thus appears *to have 
attracted considerable attention in those days. It seems 
to have been a total eclipse of the sun, and the stars becama 
visible during the time, for I so interpret the expression, 

* Prof. Ludwig has tried to deduce the date of the hymn from 
this circumstance. But the attempt is a failure as shewn by Prof. 
Whitney (see the Proceedings of the American Oriential Society, 
Vol.XIII., pp. 17-22). As the eclipses recur in the same order after 
ab certain period, we cannot use such facts for chronological purposes 
without knowing the geographical position of the place where the 
eclipse occur red,and even then the conclusion will be correct only 
if it can be shown cn independent grounds that such a phenomenon 
did not occur at that place during several centuries before or after 
the date we determine. I, therefore, simply use the hymn for to© 
purpose of showing that an eclipse of the sun was observed in those 
^ys in such a way as to leave a record behind. It would be dif&culJb 
•to deduce any other reliable conclusion from it even upon the as- 
sumption^not known and hence not used by Prof., Ludwig, that the 
vernal equinox was then in Orion and that the eclipse occurred 3 
days before the autumnal equinox as described in the Brahmanas# 
I ctoiii)t^ imwever, accept the suggestion that the hymh may b© 
ainderstood he referring to the obscuration of the ^un by clouds* 
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JM^erm 6 .mm «^B>icAi 
thlHk!”iifi’ k»ew (the «dippwd «in) ^ Iwri^a hm^ma,” ani 
Binjmom' ittlierproto tlk6 last two wwds to Mean '^‘the foac*IK 
tioantn. But the v^ae wberein these wonls. oom^- 
If.ihDejH tbe8it;th,andSayiu»besto.exjdaiQ that by “fourth*^ 
ift tp bp upijbrBiQod the “fourth,' if we count from the sixth, 
the tenth verse! The expiaBation may be good 
the rituahstie point of view, but it appears to me to be 
^te umatifsSactory otherwise.. I would rather interpret 
fuiKi^ena hrethmana to mean “by means of tv,riya” Tvkriytt 
hi iiMBtidned in modern astronomical works as a name for 
an instoument called-quadrant (Siddhanta Shiromani xi. 15), 
and though we may not suppose the same instrmueot to 
ba^ existed in the old Yedie days, yet there seems to be 
mo tdijeotion to hold that it may have meant some instru- 
ment oi observation. The word brahma is no doubt used 
to denote a mantra, but it may also mean knowledge or the 
mmns of acquiring such knowledge. In Rig. ii. .2. 7 
Si^ana has himself interpreted brahma to mean some “act 
qr. aetimi;’' and I see no reason why we should not under'- 
stand the phrase turiyena hrahmana in the above hymn to 
lammf'by the action of tuvi/ya "or in other words, “by means 
Of and thus give to the whole hymn a simple and 

natural appearance, rather than endeavour to interpret it 
a^ar the manner of the Bed Indians, who believed that 
0q^oiid>n8 averted the calamity of the eclipse by prayers.^ 
peasants of the Vedie times, some scbohas mi^t 
argue, cannot be considered to be more civilised than the 
Xndiane; but in so arguing they forget the fact that 
there must be a Columbus, who would, by his supitnbr 
cppaeaty^ inspire the feelings of »we and reverence fop him.. 
Wh^ toe, bards, therefore,' t^l us that Atri knew 014110' 
eclipse by iwnya brdhmch'm &m now easil3^«eewhat it means- 
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. be^MKii 

ieabi nj^Milctie Btwtdptnat^ ^ #« «mm§, 
fiti!^0i9to|«e(Mfllini^i^^ wKteb te>k<»^%y 

. to mean the- vme«'o£ the hy^ ! Thtfs 

^ Hie h^gl -elMrly indicatos tbat' at- the tkne nibMi 
eiwliwatioii 'Wa« taken 4ht Vedie prts^ iirke^toiWtlf^ iHril 
Mi]^iDtod \rith tba eleaiMitaiyr astrouoraioablMtB. iEt h, 
{MMranr«r,«u{;^;estied^^t^^ planets vwe anhona^n^ln tktto 
days. 1 am tmkfe.to wtospt evsn Him 8tat«y«itt. It 'fisi: 
mpossHde to suppose that the Vedie poets, Who cohstiAitly 
wbtcbed and ofaeerWed the various KakshatraSiAilhe Zodibir; 
should not have nsHtod'-^i^anets like Venus, ^U^fer/'8# 
Saturn, which ont^ha many ol the Nakdi^tras in tWithtmcyr 
l^ie periodical appaaranoa pf Venus in the wei^ and *%]|e 
east, and espeeialfy its rising only to a certain altiio^ MloWed 
by itsr^ress, are facts too striking to remain unnotioede'twh 
by the superheiail observer^ of tho heavena But We musi 
not go on mere j^babiJities. The hymns of the Rigveda ai'd 
before us, and though 'probabilities may serve the purpose 
of determining the direction of our search, yet if we Cannot 
find any reference to the planets in the Vedic Works them* 
>«jlvet, we must give up the notion that they were*known to 
the poets' of these hymns. There is no question thfit pian^ 
were known in thedays^f theBrahmanas. In theToitMriya 
Brahmana (iii 1. 1. 5) we are told th.it Briha^ii^Jhpiter) 
was first born* near the > aster ism ofTishya, find to thfe 
day the eon junction lofTishya and Jupiter is considered af 
highly auspieious in the astrological works. We haveihow- 
evw, to look “for any allusion to the planets “in the Big^eda 

^ ^ 4 •' . '’'i" ' ■■■ ’ • ’•■■< ■ '* 

of Eig. iv. '^0. '4, Whet^ giiiiiUr wti^ing occiirg, 

Wf ^TPWfnf ’Jff wnW 
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Uw sMaUcm of tho five Imbs in Kif. k lOS. XO oMy 
met ooosidwed ns suffidetitly oxplidi to deeoto the five 
ph i ii^ * Imi whet sball we aey to (he B»« 0 ti<m of Sbttkra 
•ad^llME^fin together is Big. iii. 82. 2 enid ix. 46. 4 ? Ihey 
seem to evideat references to vessels called Shiikra 
and'Maathih used in sacrifices and have been so interinetod 
by tbe cmsmentatcHre. But as 1 have before observed, the 
vessels in the sacrifice themselves appear to hav4 derived 
thek names from the heavenly bodsMamd deities known at 
the time. It is genorally conceded that the sacrificial 
arnuigements more or less represent toe motions of the 
snnf and the chief events of the year. In ether words, 
the yearly sacrifi^ is nothing but a symbdieal reptesentation 
or rather imitation of tlie sun’s yearly course. If so, it is 
natural to suipose that some of the sacrificial vessels at 
least were named aftor the Kakshatras and the planets. 
In the Taiitkiya Sanhita lii. 1. 6. 3, (he vessels are spoken 
of ne ‘toe vessel o/ Shukra,’ ‘the vessel of Manthin,’ and 
ip on, which indicates that Shukra and Manthin were not 
used as adjectives the vessels. The <mly other oxffiana- 
tion k to suppose that Shukra, Manthin, Agrayana,kc., were 
the nam^of Soma juice, and that the vessels used for 
bedding that juice in its various capacities, were de%ribed 
as the vessels of Shukra, &c. There is, however, no authority 
in the sacrificial literature for holding that Soma really had 
so may and mch dififerent capadties; and 1 therefore 
conclude that the mention of Shukra and Manthin, as 


* Cf. Big. i. 162. 18; x, 55. 8. Also see Kaegi’s Bigveda 
(translated by Arrowsmith), p. 20, and note 67 on pa^ 115. 
I hold that toe planets were not only known, but fspius of thorn 
at least had already received their names by this time,' ■ 
j' See Dr. Hang’s Intro. Ait. 6r., p. 46, . 
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afi^ted ia ia j^v^eds tan ideM: ind^tioii^^ 

tbe {datMNbi baiiag Umu 4woov«r#d. is, ^laever,. i)| 

my cfuacPi >ao«» «X{>li«t i?9&nBQ09 to » plao^ I^Q tixiqi 
wl4(^ dpe^ notseoea to have yet b^ potieeid, 
latbe twath It^Adfla we have a hymn (123) dedicated to 
Vana which aoo^ing to Yaska denotes a deity, of the 
middle roffoa. Yaska (Nirukta 10.38) derives the wprd 
from ven ‘to love,’ ‘to desire,’ and, explains it as denoting, 
as his oommentator Durgacharya says, “loved by all;” * 
while the hymn itself contains such expressions as the “soq 
of the sun,” “on the top of rita,” “comes out of the ocean 
like a wave,”t &c, which liave been variously interpreted 
by the commentators. But from all these facts 1 think we 
have herein the original Aryan name of Venhs. The word, 
or rattier the .toeaning I have here proposed, is* entirely 
Ipstin the literature, but considering the fact 

that the Latins named the planet as Venus, while ttie word 
cannot be satisfactorily derived from any Latin root, 
there can be no objection to identify Venus with the Vena 
(non. sin. Venas) in the Vedic works. In the Latin 
mythology Venus is the goddess of love, and thiawe can noi^ 
easily account for, as the name of the Vedic deity imderived 
from a rpot which means “to desire,” “to love.” I may 
again point out that the hymn of Vena in the Bigreda, is 


• See IMLaltidhara on Vaj, San. 7. 16. Some consider that the 
root is Vin and not Yen. 

^This reminds one of the tradition of Aphrodite who, in 
Greek mythology, is said to be sprung from the foam of the sea, 

X In BiV White’s Latin-English Dictionary the word is derivT 
ed from SsAskrit van to love; But if it is to be derived from a 
Sanskrit root why not derive it from vin or ven to desire or love, 
and so oomiaet it wil^ Veim id the Bigveda, 
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iie6i Ht 4>fa» time, lirhdtl tim ^iri^ takes it|) tl^a 

in»a^'^^49Mbkri( i* tJm sa^r^ei*! 'te^tl9diaiMi4^ Ssek^yantt^ 
iiicbM, niflairtloiis thsi>ptidtiiil 'tiMM’'tk'el hyom'ffiir'tikiag^ 
of l[anthin.f^ But' thiit jSiotk aot ihuefa altar 
t^‘ positkHi, for, '#keti the'nsfeaningbf %i(S ntfceriy 

the hynlo ijjjight tome to be asW foT-a iHffOTeat 
^itr^e ia 'addition to the previous- ottO. The fact, that 
t^ Veha h 3 rmn \ras need i.i taking up the Shbkra vessel 
is, therefore, aa'import&nt indication of its old meening,and- 
^hen we find the name actually J)t8served till now indicSt" 
fnjg the planet Venus, and that this name cannot b« 
Satisfactorily derived in any other way, ifre might faitJy 
infer that, Ven^ of the Rigveda is Veuns -bf the Latin 
mythology. As regards the thange of gohderin’O need not 
consider ft to be a serious obj^iori - inasiwm as not only 
Venus^ Imt also the moon has chaii^cd‘,4|> gender in its 
passa^fo Europe. As a further ’ proof of the stafemeut 
that the planets, or at any rate Shukra, was discovered 4ttd’ 
^thed in the primitive period, I refer to the Greek word 
JSwprig (Latin* Oy^m) which means Venus.' The word can 
be wisily identided with Sanskrit Shukra Which, according 
t6 the -^Ifell^^stablished phonetic rules, beeomWJ' Aiysro* in 
Qrtek, the initial «h being changed to A:, as in Sk. akmii, 
Qk. fciion and the medial kr io pr by lalnal^Mid^' Cf.- Ok. 

' * See DurgacHarya on Niriikta 10.59. 

tThe,Sutrj>s of Katyayana bearing on this point are as follow — 
fSee Kak. 11-13), I 5^ 

^ V^l he first lays down that the 

Slmfara vessel should lakdfi hr nBfeiting tW hyitin if pppf 4^. 
(Vaj. ; or aocoirdiiif^ to’§6m^ ' the hy^n4f<f 

^aj. San. f, 16, ftig. x. 123)/ He thejf* lobs^Ptves that^ 
latter hyma i« used M takilil ftf ' tlih^Manthin vessel* ' ; 
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puficmait I purchase. As Venue- "Ifflyrtyf 

ter^^^JemioIpe:^^ in |h)rq)e Kvfrm wm im 09 ^ 
4^Uged Thns^ both the £«ti.n, am} 

uaiues;^ fO^y be treced' hack to tiie Vf^iile Vena 

«eei ^HikKa>'##d.iue fiousT:. therefore hob} that t^ planet 
'wae dieoovweti 'And DAme^beiore them races eepAtat^.- I 
i&iiew^ ttiat . European - leAiQoiogi<d» derive Ritpris irom 
•Kh'iwwe theiQreek aeame the island of Cyprus where Venus 
uras eakl to'he much worshipped and that Cyprus ^in is 
supppaed to have received its name from the trees, cypresses, 
in whiph;it ab^gpde! But the explanation, which gives pp 
derivation for The name of the tree, seems to me to he 
quite unsatisfaetiwy. If Aphrodite was known to theOreeks 
in. the primitive times it is more natural to derive the name 
of the islapd from the name of the dpity. In course C'f timp 
this crigiiial connection between the name of the deity and 
that of the island may have been forgotten, and Greek writers 
regarded Rupris as bom in Cyfwu's. But we must receive 
these derivations of Greek mythological proper names with 
great caution as most of them have been suggested at h 
time when comparative Philology and comparative Mythp- 
logy were unknown. Latin cuprum meaning ‘copper’ is 
agaio said to be derived fi’om Cyprus (Gk. Kupros), but It 
does not afTeot our argument, for whatever be the reason for 
givihg the name to the island, once it was named Cyprus ot 
Kupros, many other words mky be deriv^ from it without 
any reference to 'the rearons for which the idand was sb 
cafied. - ' ' , ' ■ 

Some of the I’easbns given above may be doubtfuj, but cm 
the whole ^ I 49% inclined to bold that ^e Vedic Hishis 
knu»'’ not as igomwi^' of the Brood iuteiimmkat likcts 
aAlthcy W8 aoDMihies . represented, to bo., ''Ihey •seenr' to 
woiebed and obaerv^'the sun and ihk mc^ durii^ 
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Icw^fiut 


(XMiree noted the bearing of their liaotioiie on 
fixed the length of the eolar jrear and 
'e»d||PPlieidlo'iiji3ie tlie lunar oorrespond 'wttli it. Hie 
ISitlSiHlI^ aitd t3mr rising and setting also appearto have 
hitm til0f ohsetved. It was perceived that the son and ^ 
iuoon e w B -wcBNif the planets as they hod discovered never 
travelled out of a eertoin belt in the heavens, called rita; 
ivh^ the eclipses of the sno and the moon also received due 
att^itioh wd notice. Men, who were acquainted with these 
facts, wnuM naturally he able to fix the,-begif»W of the 
months and the year by the stars that rtm.itit ths^ilme, and 
though we cannot suppose the Vedic bards to have been in 
the possession of any accurate astronomical instruments, yet 

it Ivas not difficult for them to decide roughly by simple 
.observation wlien tbe’ day and the night were equal, or 
when the sun turned to the north, ei^lier from the' solstitial 
or from the equinoqtial pioint. The knowledge implied by 
these observations may appear to be too much for a Vedic 
poet in the opinion of those who have formed their notions 
of primitive humanity from the accounts of savages in 
Africa or the Islands of the Pacific. But as observed before, 
we . must give up these a priori notions of primitive 
humanity in the face of evidence supplied by the hymns of 
tbe Rigveda. It is on this evidence that we have to form 


l>ur judgment of the primitive Aryan civilization,and if that 
evidence is found conflicting with our preposs^ons, the 
latter most be given up. In what follow4l^|[jihiidl' therefore 
assume the capacity of a Vedic bard to make the simple 
observatiojus above mentioned. 

Wo iMil now take up the verse in -the i^gveda, relaonMi 
to several tones previously, toe verse, wbieh. dedares' ilkto 
a dog awakened toe Bibhus at the end c(f toe year ^ijg. 
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i. 161. 13); and tlie ftrat quertkm that ariMs in 
neettun is, wW are the Rtbhns ? Beferring t» HtMieia 
(11. 15 and, 16) we find that native eeholars eomfider t^t 
the three Bihiias-r-Riblm, Vibhvan and VaJa-»-^KWre ilih 
eons of Sndlianvan and that having rendered woacterona 
eervioes tethe gods they gained divine hcmors and a tihare 
in the eifBrifice and inimortaiity.* Bat even Yaska does 
not sotin to be satisfied with this explanation. Th^ are 
sevetol hymns in the Bigveda wherein the deeds of the 
Btbhos ace described (Big. iv. 33-37; i. 20. 110, 111 and 
161), and in most of them the Bibhus ato spoken of as 
working ini close connection with the year (mmvatmm or 
mmvatmra). Thus in the Bigveda i. 110. 4 they are said 
to have commenced work at the end of thb year, and in iv. 
33. 4. they are described as engaged, for the Affhole year 
(^samvatsam), in reviving the cows (the rays of the son). 
The Bibhus are farther mentioned as resting in the house 
of Agohya, (he "unooncealable” sun-^ for twelve days 
at the end of their coarse (Big. iv.33.7). In Ait. Br. iii. 30 
they are described as sun’s neighbours or pupils (antevaeae); 
while in Big. iv. 51. 6 their work is said to be doim Ijy (he 
dawn. Yaska therefore considers that the Bibhus also re- 
presented the rays of the sun, and in this he is followsd by 
Saymia. But the explanation does not account for the nunthei* 
of the Bibhus who are said to be three brothers. We must 
therefore go a step farther and hold that the Bibhus did 
not merely represent the rays of the sun generally, but the 
three seasons, as connected with them, as several £ar<^pean 
seholurs h#ve suggested.! In the Bigveda iv, 84, 2, the 

- * Jilse oompiiro Brihad-devata iiL 61, 63; p. 82, Cal, Bd. , 

tfae'saDm ttery i«. given. 

<’!8eeB«^|;iV Bigveda, p. 37, and note 127 dn page 133, Barti- 
etderiy ^ Ludwig’s Big. iii., pp, 187'9. 






Aold to vejoioA, mt& i^a^epi nod t}ii(j 

^ viw. In Big^i i. l^. 3M). iHawiwwIft i# 
«Mii ii(kj3Skti» fov^ Qompcuiion ; «f . tiift^seNKjoiw, juad .tl»« 
Brohtniuaa 4»^* I- 1- 23) fljqfowsiy , thu^ 
AiwM wft thMe seasoDBt - It is therefore geoerhlly beimed 
tlMd'ihia ms old divieioii of yesr^ sod that tiie 
ioaOtber the seasooa was increased as tber Aryas tfaveded 
lortlitr from thm original Usme.* 'Hw thiM) Bibhtis. 
vdprdsen&ig the three seasons, may tteis be saM to be 
engaged, throughout the whole year, ini doing wondets for 
the gods and reeeived as guests in house of. . A^johya at 

the end of thmr coarse. '‘Here they spend twelve dteys in 
ei^jVBent,' th^ the course be^ns anew, and anew the 
eartii brings forth fruit, tiie streams flow, plants cover the 
heightd, dfld waters the depths.”'^ And now comes the 
ywm (Kg., i Ifll. 13) on whi<^ I rely’— 


is Kt tlfflfi I 
Muhw li 


Here ibo Khbos, awakened from their sleep and rest for 
twelve dajrs, ado “Agohya ! Who is it that awakened us 
33ie goat (the stm) r^iss that it is the “hound”/ Sayapn 
ed det st an ds dutiamam to mean ‘wind,’ Ind there is no 
authority for ii and the moaning is perfeody unnatural. . In 
iaok >Sayana stay to said to bavoi friled ioi interpret the 

‘ p. 116, note <58, where he ^otes Zimmer to' 

the ginie' .WEfetfti' ■ ' ' | ‘ 

' ts id fiabstanoe a' translation of Big. f. Idl. It and iv: 

M'4.'.Seelpiegi’g:»igv«da,p.3T. ■ ' 

< ‘in the fl*^ Baa- ki «ol the objaet ef otwiiwMaf a» 

Sayana and Mr. 8. F. Pawfit sappeis, >it shjmhl he tahWi sMWV 
ia!'W^lhaaitloit;.igridi m 'tU; 
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fttfid QraHBouuiti boih ifel^ 

tbt»u»^’ bi^ MMtte o< ihom ex^i»i» what it 
TTbaipeis agi^ Hsem AjAitvoee ol opinion as to 
tha «oi(d' tomvaittOM^ shonld be token witb hodha'giie^'a/ia, 
at vyakkiftiM. But #bk:hsoev«r oonstruetiora we adopt 
the meuiiiig remain^ the same, aioee it is the same thing 
if the Ribhus are said to be awakened at the end of th4 
year and then eommeneed their eborse-, or th^ awakened 
hnd then looked tip at the beginning of the new year, mr hi 
other words, mmmenced their new-year’s course. PracticaUy, 
therefore, all agree in holding that the awakening of t^^ 
Bibhus here r^erred to is their awakening at the e^nd of 
the year, after these have enjoyed sound sloep and rest in 
the house of Agohya for twelve (intercalary) day», and the 
only question that lemains is, who is tho hound or the dog 
that awakens them i We have seen that the Bibhus were 
the genii of the seasons and that as companions of the sun 
they worked wonders during the whole course of the year- 
But as it was a lunar year, 12 days were intercalated at the 
ond of ea«h year to make it correspond with the solar year. 
These 12 days belonged neither to the old nor to the new 
year, and the Bibhus were therefore naturally believed to 
suspend work during this nsWrcd period and spend it in 
rest and enjoyment, in thp house of Agohya. lil^en ' the 
whole legend has thus a . obironological aigin8eali<»i It is 
natural to hold that the hound, here allnded toth toUSt ho 
- 80 ^ aoastelkutkp ia the beavmiSt and if so, after whi8> has 
bfttBfjsaid in the pravions <dwptm« abo«t^|b, what eould it 

w. the I^rtoar .?: 'Tlij ' at the 

yea® bore refwj^, to is aTidepily tl^ , of the tlnw 
seasons, represenied by the three Bibhua, and we must, 
thatofore, take it tp. mean the end of the equinoctial year 
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or of VMM!rt)a,tfae%B<i<>f Dorga- 

ejharjw Id his- oortuneiitary on Nirukta 'll. 10 e^lains the 
l^wwe sflM»vo<w*re ( in Big. i. 110.4 ) in the liamo why. 
A»I have already dieenssed tlie subject before,* I do not 
hwa repeat^the grounds on which I hold that thO year, in 
pi^aitive times commenced with the vernal equinox. 
iVbt Ludwig has made, a happy suggestion that <Miogaya, 
which the Bibhus are said to de.are(Rig. i. 110.2) before 
they commence their career and reach the house of the 
sun, should be interj>reted in its ordinary sense y? mean 
the or the incHnation of the ecliptic with the equator. 
Our investigation, based upon independent facts leads us 
to the same conclusion. In short, the whole story of the 
Bibhus, as we find it recorded in the Bigveda, directly 
establishes the fact that at the time when this legend was 
formed the year commenced with the vernal equinox in 
Canis Major or the Dog-star. It is highly improbable, if 
not imposdble, to give any other reasonable interpretation 
to- the verse in question, whether we understand the Bibhus 
to mean the three seasons of the year or the rays of the sun 
as Yaska and Sayana have done. With the vernal equinox 
near the Dog-star, the winter solstice would fall on the full- 
moon in Phalguna and Mrigashiras would bead the list .of 
the Nakshatras. Our interpretation of the veree in question 
is, tberefCre, fully warranted by tiie traditions about the 
ancient year-b^nnings given in the Taittiriya Sanhita and 
the Brahmanas. 

Lot us now %)camiae the too modi and too long mis- 
undmrstobd or rather not-uiiderstdod hymn of Yri^kapi 
i» the tenth |iaadala of the Bigveda. As there is only one 
hymn in the Bigveda which giv^ the' stC^, it is not so 

.* See Cha^tw IL 
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tis in, ibo oase «{ tiia Eihhns, to dol«a*taine the nature 
of the deity< and henoa various eonjeotuires have been made 
by sohriars as to its origin, character and- meaning. The 
(teities appear botii in the masculine and in the feminine 
foi^m, Yrishakapi and Vrishakapayi. Amara* ccmsidere 
that Vrishaki^i means either Vishnu or Shiva, and Vrisha* 
kapayi either Lakahmi or Gauri. In the Brihad-devata 
Yrishakapi is said to represent the setting sun, and 
Vrishakapayi the gloaming.f Yaska (12. 27) would derive 
the word BO as to mean the sun who[_ shakes (the World) 
with his rays, and his commentator observes that the god 
showers mist or dew and shakes the animate world. 
Modern speculations about the derivatioi^ and the meaning 
of the name may be found in Bhann Dikshita’s commentary 
on Amara (iii. 3. 130). Prof. Max Muller, in one place,^ 
observes that “it is difficult, on seeing the name of Vrisha- 
kapi, not to think of Erikapaeos, an Orphic name of Proto- 
ffonos and synonymous with Phanee, Helios, Priapos, 
Dionysos," but, says he, “the original conception of Vrisha- 

* Amara iii. 3. 130 and 156. ftf and 

t BrihfktrDevata ii, 9, and 10 — 

«?9hT: 1 

And, again further ^ m in ii. 69 and 70, 

»r aNHiHg 

wpiTipKr^ ^ i 

X Imturm m theSeimmif VdL IL# p. 6^9. 
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lrr«i»»; iareiiiBUliiis) is liot 
lektUlk «f Erikapa^*’ BowaMsr, iif the 

tra oMy, I idtlak, take it a» ecKhfirtti^ 
ing nW'^UhUktidesititlii of » ¥rabakapi' wiili tiie'snu |ftt)poO:iid 
h^'flSSWBikl Mdkdors, oative and Eoropeaot la ibiet, UMrs 
oacnu'toLlw a fSMral agreemaat that Vridialcapi ve|u«8bnt8 
stm'm aha foimor tha dUisr. 'But this a)«»ie doos pot 
aosouat icat. sU tbs incidfflsttr rsewded ia tiie hymn. I 
would, tisereforo, f^tfaepsu^grat that VriBhakapi-'be nndei!*- 
stood as reiffiasantiog the mn at ike awtumnal. eqvinox, 
whieP he may be ri^ly ssM to tdiaka dfF the riias, inas- 
mudi ’i^'the eqhinSx falls 'at the ' end of the i^ihy i^son. 
I ha'vO previously shown that the conception of Vishnu and 
j^hiva can. be traced to the Vedie Vishnu and ' Budra, and 
these latter niay be taken as the types or the embodiments 
of the 'mild and terrible aspects of n^Ure at the vernal and 
the antumanl equinox. If Vrishakapi in later piythology 
has therefore come to denote Vishnu and Shiva> accc^ding 
to'Amara, the meanings are consistent with the supposition 
that ia. ^ Vedas Vrishakapi represents the ihm at the 
equinoxes. In the hymn itself, Vrishakapi is said to have 
assnmed the form of a yellow antei^ie -whose head Indrani 
is described to have cut off. < This eiraunsstapoe serves to 
guide ns in at onCe firingihe position ht Vrishakapi in the 
heavena It is ^ saute aPielope’s hsiad that hiagiven rise to 
so many myths. When the porition of Vridtakapiis thus fixed, 
it would not be diffieolt tU uadwraiaiid the vsHebjus incidents 
described in the bymnt; But vrithpat i anticipating 

whrt IJjmvo to 81 ^ far ^•is iiqp i aPW jijW ij; ^ hymn, 1 

paw proceed to examine the hyfatu i^MAtr' We sltall then 
see whether Ute ai^inption- which we have iiiade regarding 
the oharaiiU' . pnd attribtdes of ' Vrs^kaju givSe us a 
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simpie, jwtanifi, and aboyea^, ipile]%ibia •xj^hmtion 
of the Btiory given in ]th6 hymn, whii^j as explained at 
preMnt, is n^htng but almndle of ^sec^dected, if not 
mutually ineonsistent, statements. I shall first quote the 
original hymn. - 

:r. 

^ it 1 m 

Ti[r fte 5qW:,j 

% 

^ sTf. (^«4» II ^ w 

- ?qt yr; 1 

sTi4i fir^» II ^ - 

qiT|3^^o , II V u 

f|qT HEI^' ^ iRrs^^.I I _ • 

^ni|5 H HT |sf^' ^ II 11 
5T *Rdfr if I "^ ■ - 

^ !T M ^ » 

3% g5it^% »ri|f% r " ■’ 

^ ^ ^ fb4* H '*'» 

% ^3iir^ j ■ 

fife g??ar5v4afi.^fin#l| 1%4» ^ li 

5?jnp4%T :. ./ 
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jrft*rt?qcsft Mo m • « 

afjt ^ ZRgr q%M* » 11 « 

W2 I 

■tl^S f^ q j ^! M ^ Mo I1 1».. H 
83^ 8115 j - 

8Rin ^iHs M ?^M«* ii. ii 

ft % wi Mfii’ I 
«Tft ^ 5 *n ^ !g^8i% 5r Moll lv M 

8^^ !| I 

^ ^ 4 ¥ |ifl^' wfM* « 1'^ # 

81 ^ <%rrT ^Tfwii i ^1 

^ &%tI' ftf 8^^ Mo n ) ^ tt 

5i 8f4 tM ft5!54% I 

vi^ «wi ^ ^^»<io II ^\* II 
8WW IfwWs 8wm I 

aift *lH *8 ^iiMww M« II 1<f Ii 
M ii gftft8y» 5i ^i ^' I 
ft*ft «TW 8 i 4^ft i. *M<wi^ ft4o » \\ n 

i%.. 1 i#iiL a^Ul J^l.. .^1^ . 

8f ^^jRPf ^ If I 
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^ OT « 

3sr>ft[' ff f 15^ I 

«r tr^: w 3>)55S^« m hi 11 

m\ ^ 5(wfl It HH II 

q|il 5 Ii 4 »Tra^ 1 %^ 1 

^ II HX U 

There are twenty-three verses in the hymn; and of these 
3, 4, 5 $.nd 20, 21 and 22 have a direct Rearing on the 
question we are discussing. But to understand these verses 
j^roperly, it is necessary to discuss most of the other verses 
in tl^ hymn, and I shall tliertftre ei^fhine the hymh verse 
by verse. l iiave already remarked that the hymn is one of 
those which have not yet been properly understood. Some 
of the verses have been expl||sed by Yaska, but he has 
nowhere tried to give us the bearing of the wh ile story 
described in the hymn. Sayana's commentary is very often 
simply verbal, and in many places he too is not certain 
about the meaning, while the Anukramani has been several 
times disregarded by Say ana himself. On the otbyer bandj, 
Ludwig, Grassmann, and several other European scholars 
have tried in their own way to explain the legend or the 
story embodied in the hymn, and the latest attempt of the 
kind is that of Piscel and Geldner in their Vedic St'adi€& 
Vol. VII., Part L* These scholars hold that the hymn 

^ I am indebted for this information to Dr B.O. j^tandarkar, 
who kindly undertook to explain to mo ^the ttews of German 
scholars on this point. 
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narrates a tege«ldMj«edlia^ a*yt.^ 'W**. J^ey 

take it, and I think rightly^ln 

mielDate, stUl i»inainSM«n«ol»<»d. t^Wner 

nndwstand ttie hymn to mean thftt Vr^akapi w^t down 
to the south and again retarnotf”^<} Jtfie honse 
But even thep the bearing of, the %enfl» ^ ^ 

oiBlained. tL occurrence of such words as arya and 

^Mftttin the hymn havo lod«)m»to BuppoM that Jy““ 

^Lds the story of a struggle between the Aryan and the 

non- Aryan races. But the hj^pothesis hardly explams the 
various incidents in the story, and the leg^ 
be.e^ to be but still imperfectly understood. Ui^ snch 
oiwum^tai^ '«»» suggestion which explains 

ehtitl^ to a hearing. It is admift^ t^t 

/k Kxrmn is ft dialoffue between Indra, Indrani and Vrifiba^ 
Inpha^n oUri^aas theycaUlu^^^^ But there.is n great 

diveieenoe of opinion k. assigning dififerent vwses to their 

shall examine thes^nts while discussing the 

vureesv ^ — ^ 

•KatVavana in his Sarvanukramani says^j^fl 
itflkielhri^raf^l Upon this the VedartWipi ka by Badg r^- 

Z-Krhftaw w nitr •• twHhrT^’«hpr 

‘k' -r^r, ^ .Tr,6 

^ 1 R 12 14, 15, 20, 21,22 ; Xndtani, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 

17 18- aid Vrishakapi, 7, 13, 23. m shme distritatiOn is 
’ i ie&ihad-deWita byShaimaka. Piseeland Oeldnet in- 

u, IV 17," 18* “ft! f 

- by a fitraager, the narrator. 
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Verse 1. — Tbe verse has been differently interpreted 
by different writers. Ydska (13. 4. ) interprets it as 
referring to the rays of the sun, which (the rays) deem 
themselves perfectly independent of the luminary by which 
they were sent out. Sdyana ascribes it to Indra who says 
“ that sacrificers, allowed by me to sacrifice to Vrish4kapi, 
have disregarded me, but are praising the 161»d Vrishdkapi 
who is delighted, as my friend, in the sacrifices, where 
plenty of Soma is used ; [but notwithstanding] this Indra 
is superior to all.’’ MMhava Bhatta, whomS^yana mentions 
with respect, however thinks otherwise. He considers 
that the verse is addressed by Indr^nl to Indra, when she 
perceived that the sacrificers have ceased to sacrifice on 
account of the oblations being spoiled by an animal repre- 
senting Vrishakapi. He would, therefore, thus interpret 
the verse. Says Indriini, In places of plenty where lord 
Vrishiikapi revels, sacrificers have given up sacrificing and 
disregarded Indra. My friend Indra is superior to all..” 

When the very first verse is thus interpreted in three 
diflerent ways, one can easily attribute the difference to an 
imperfect perception of the bearing of the whole hymn. 
To me Madhava Bhatta alone appears to have taken into 
consideration the verses that follow. Thus the fifth verse 
of the hymn states that the things of Indrilni were spoilt by 
Vrishakapi in the form of an animal, and consequently he 
was beheaded. I should, however, like to refer to verse 21, 
wherein Vrishakapi is told that when he appears again, 
sacrifices would be performed. This evidently implies that 
they were stopped before and were to be commenced again 
on the re-appearance of Vrish&kapi. The first verse there- 
fore must be interpreted to mean that “the sacrifices are 
stopped.” The root with vi rmrjf mean either ta 
IS 
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abandon or to allow, but the former is its natural meaning, 
and when verse 31 in the same hymn can be easily explain- 
ed by taking the former meaning of srij with ce, it 
would he straining the words if we put a different inter- 
pretation on them. I am, therefore, disposed to interpret 
the verse after the manner of Mddhava Bhatta, except the 
last sentence. 

But why should sacrifices be stopped ? *What has 
Vrishfikapi to do with them? These are very important 
questions, and I am sure that had they been properly 
answered, there would have been no difficulty in interpreting 
the hymn. In verse 3 we are told that Vrishfikapi, 
spoken of in this hymn, has the form of a yellow antelope. 
In verse S Indr^ni is prepared to cut off his head, because 
he offended her, and in the preceding verse ( 4th ) a dog 
is said to be let loose upon him. These facts — an antelope 
with the head cut off, and a dog closely following him — are 
quite sufficient for the purposes of identification. They 
shew that the whole story is based upon the “antelope’s 
head” we have previously discussed ; and had Y^ska and 
Siiyana known that there is a constellation called dog in the 
heavens by the side of Mrigashiras, I feel certain that they 
would not have hesitated to recognize in Vrishakapi, the 
son as represented by the constellation of Orion. But all 
traces of the dog, as a constellation, having been lost in the 
Sanskrit literature, neither Yaska nor Stlyana could find 
any clue to the true meaning of the hymn. This is not, 
however, the only place where Y&ska has been obliged to 
invent extraordinary interpretations. Not knowing that 
the dog represented a star, he has proposed (Nirukta 5. 20), 
hat should be understood to mean “the moon,” 

while usually it means a wolf or a wild dog, and it appears to 
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me that a similar mistake has been also committed here. 
Comparative Mythology and Greek Astronomy have, how- 
'Over, thrown further light on the subject, and we must now 
try to interpret the hymn accordingly. Vrish&kapi must, 
therefore, be taken to represent the sun in Orion. 

But even supposing the Vrishftkapi thus represents the 
sun in Orion, why should the sacrifices be stopped on ^his 
account ? |he identification of VrishAkapi with Orion at 
once furnishes us with a solution of this question. We 
iave already seen that the dog is said to commence the new 
year in Hig. i. 101. 13; and since Canis and Orion are close 
to each other, Orion may also be said to have commenced 
the year. The Devayiina, therefore, extended in those days 
from the heliacal to the acronycal rising of Orion ; that is, 
when Orion rose with the sun, it was the vernal equinox, 
the beginning of the Devayiina, and six months after, when 
it rose at the beginning of night, it was the autumnal 
equinox, the end of the Devayfina. Now all i>g«5a-cere- 
monies and sacrifices could be begun and performed only 
during the Devayaiia,'^ or as we find it in later traditions, 
only in the Uttarayana. The acronycal rising of Orion was 
thus a signal to stop such ceremonies, and oblations could 
properly be said to have been spoilt by the appearance of 
this constellation at the beginning of night. f But above 
all the burden of the song Indra is uttara of all,’’ 
l)ecomes specially appropriate in this case. The word xittara 

’’ Jaimini Mim. Dar. vi. 8. 23, and other authorities cited in 
•Chap. II. 

f If Viitra is correctly identified with the constellation of 
Mrigashiras, we may on the same theory also explain why he is 
called Mahhasyu in Rig. x. 73. 7. The appearance of Mriga, at 
the beginning of night, indicated the commencement of the Daksbi- 
nlyana when sacrifices were stopped. Vritra aliai Mriga might 
thus come to be regarded as a destroyer of the sacrifices. 
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does not here mean superior, but upper’’ implying that 
Jndra is in the upper or the northern portion of the uni- 
verse, though tlie sun or Vrishakapi may go down. I would, 
therefore, translate the first verse thus — ^‘Where my 
friend Vrish-^kapi rejoiced in tlie wealth of the Aryans, they 
gave up sacrificing and did not respect Indra. Indra is (how- 
ever) in the upper {i, northern) part of the universe.”* 

Verse 2 — Indra is here reproached for foilowing up 
Vrishakapi, though he has offended Indrant. Says she to 
Indra: 0 Indra! (how is it that) you run down fast after 

Vrishakapi and do not go anywhere else to drink Soma. 
Indra is, &c.” 

The word jmra in this verse seems to denote tbe 
region where Vrishakapi has gone. Par amt is often 
said to be the place in the distant or lower portion of the 
sphere, and is thus contrasted with arvdvaf (Rig* viii. 1 S. 
15) In Rig* viii. 33. 10 Indra is said to be Vrisha in the 
pardvat and also in the arcdvat regions. Indra is again 
very often spoken of going to distant regions to see 
whether Vritra is duly killed. The same fact appears to be 
here expressed in a different form. 

Verse 3. — Sayana following the Anukramani, under- 
stands the verse as addressed by Indraui to Indra. Ludwig 
and Grassmaun, on the other hand, take it to be addressed 
by Indra to Indr^ni : and this construction seems better 
than that of Sdyana. It may, however, be here, once for 
all, remarked that though scholars thus differ in assigning 
verses to different deities, yet it does not, on the whole, 
materially alter the legend incorporated in the hymn# 

^ If Vrish&kapStyi is to be at ail introduced in the dialogue, we 

assign this verse to her. The phrases, “ my friend’* and “did 
not respect Indra,” would be more appropriate in her mouth than 
in that of Indra or Indr^ni. 
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Says Indra : What has this Vrishakapi, in the form of a 
yellow antelope, done to thee that you are so much angry 
with him ? Was it the rich possession ( wealth ) of the 
Aryans ? Indra &c.'’ 

The form, in which Vrishakapi is here said to have 
appeared, should be specially noted. Harita means yellow, 
and yellow animals (Haritah) .are said to be yoked to the 
carriage of Aditya in Nighai^u (1. 15). There the word is, 
however, understood to be the plural of ffarit^ by the com- 
mentators in conformity to Rig. i. 115. 3 and v. 45. 9, 
where the sun is said to have seven horses yoked to his 
carriage. But I think that the same idea may give rise to 
the conception that the sun is represented by a single 
yellow animal, and we may take the passage in the Nighantu 
as referring also to the verse under consideratioft. 1 have 
previously alluded to the fact that the dog at the Chinvat 
bridge in the Parsi traditions is described as zariteniy that 
is, of the same colour as the antelope in the third verse. 
But the question of colour (cannot be taken as finally settled 
until we first definitely decide what animal is represented 
by Mriga.* 

Verses 4& 5. — Sayana is literally correct, but again 
misses the spirit, or rather has missed it throughout the 
hymn. Indra was reproached in the second verse for his 
partiality or over-kindness to Vrishakapi. But Indranl was 
not satisfied with it, and if Indra failed to punish the Kapi, 
she took the matter in her own hand. Says she : 0 Indra ! 

as you (thus) protect this (your) favourite Vrishakapi, let 
the dog, eager (to chase) a hog (mrdha\ bite him at his 
ear. The Kapi spoilt my favourite things. f I shall, tliere- 

^ See Dr. Rajendralars Indo-Aryans, Vol. II., p. 303. 

t The word in the original is task tani^ which literally means 
"^ade, shaped, &c. M&dhava Bhatta understands it to mean 
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fore, cut off his head, in order that an evil-doer may not 
enjoy happiness. Indra is in the upper (portion) of the 
universe.’’ Here Indrant is herself prepared to punish 
Vrishftkapi by setting the dog at his ear, and cutting off hiS' 
head. I have in a previous chapter shown how the figure 
of Mriga’s head is to be obtained in the sky. Taking the 
three stars in the belt of Orjon as the top of the head, the 
dog is close by the right ear of Mriga and may properly 
be said to bite it. The word varAha also points out the 
place where we may expect to find the dog. In Rig. i. 
61.7, 'eardha * said to be killed by Vishnu beyond a 
mountain, which, in all j)robability. is the same story as that 
of Indra killing Vritra. A dog chasing rardha is therefore 
no other than Cauis Major following the constellation of 
Orion, or t4ie ‘‘antelope’s head” representing Vritra. S&yanq. 
and Y&ska, and even European scholars are silent as to who 
this dog is. The verses, in fact, may be said to have 
'remained altogether unexplained hitherto, though the 
words themselves are simple enough and have caused no 
difficulty. 

Verse 6. — This verse presents no difficulty. Thus 
satisfied, Indrani speaks of herself as the best of women, 
best in every way. 

Verses 7 & 8. — Indra now tries to conciliate her. Sayana, 
following the Anukramaiil, supposes that the seventh verse 
is addressed by Vriahdkapi and the eighth by Indra. The 
only reason 1 can find for such an interpretation is the 

oWationa offered to Indrinf, I translate it by things generally. 
Whatever meaning we may adopt, it is quite evident that the Kapi’s 
interfering with them has offended Indr&ni. 

* In Big. X. 99. 6, Indra is said to have killed Trishirshan, and. 
with his aid Trita killed varaha. 
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occurrence of the word ambd^ which means mother,’’ and 
this cannot be supposed to be used by Indra. But though 
we avoid one difficulty in this way, we are launched into 
another, for the verse speaks of Indran! being pleasing 

to me ; ” and if Vriah^kapi is the speaker, ‘‘me” cannot 
refer to him, as Indr^ni is his mother and, consequently, 
“me” has to be interpreted to mean “ my father,” and this 
Sayaua has done. I prefer taking ambd as an affectionate 
and respectful mode of address, as in modern Sanskrit, and 
the verse presents no difficulty. We can then take both the 
7tli and the 8th verse together and give them a natural 
interpretation. I translate thus “ 0 auspicious lady 1 what 

you say is true you are pleasing to me . . 

But oh ! hero-wife, with beautiful arm^, pretty figure, 
profuse hair, and broad hips, why should you b§ so angry 
with our Vrishakapi? Indra is in the upper (part) of the 
universe.” 

Verse 9. — Indrani replies, “This mischievous (Vrisha- 
kapi) considers me to be avird (e. c., without a brave 
husband or son), while I am the wife of Indra, the mother 
of the brave, and the friend of Maruts. Indra, &c.” 

Verses 10 & 11. — Pischel and Geldner suppose that the 
first is addressed by Vrishakapi to Indrani, and the second 
by Vrishakapayi. Sayana understands them to be addressed 
by Indra, Whichsoever construction we adopt, the mean- 
ing remains tlie same. Indrani is here told that she is 
highly respected everywhere ; she is the blessed of all 
women, and that her husband never suffers from old age. 
This is obviously intended to pacify her. 

Verse 12. — Indra says “ 0 Indrani ! I am not delighted 
without my friend Vrishfikapi, of whom these favourite 
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Tvatery oblations reach the gods. Indra is in the upper 
(part) of the universe.’ 

VERsalS. — This seems to be also addressed by Indra to 
Indrani, who is here called Vrishakapayi. This latter name 
has caused a difference of opinion, some considering Vrisha- 
kapayi to be the mother, some the wife of Vrishakapi."^ 
I do not see how the wife of Vrishakapi, as such, could be 
introduced in the Song, unless Vrishakapi is understood to 
be the name of Indra himself. Commentators, who take 
Vrishakapayt to mean the wife of Vrishakapi, accordingly 
adopt the latter view. Pischel and Geldner tliink that the 
verse is addressed by Vrishakapi to his wife Vrishakapayl. 
The verse means, 0 rich Vrishakapayi I having a good sou 
and a daughter-in-law, let Indra swallow the bulls, your 
favourite and delightful oblation. Indra, &c.” There has 
been much speculation as to who could be the son and the 
daughter-in-law of Vrishakapayi. But if Vrishakapayi be 
understood to mean the wife of Indra, it causes no such 
difficulty. The adjectives ‘‘ having a good son,” &c., are 
simply complimentary, corres 2 )Onding to the statement of 
Indrani, that she was the ‘^mother of the brave ” in verse 
9. Indra accepting her statements, asks her to allow him 
to swallow the watery oblations said to come from Vrisha- 
kapi in the last verse. The words priyam and haris are 
the same in both the verses ; and I think that both of them 
refer to the same oblations. 


Verse 14. — Indra, satisfied with the prospect of getting 
the oblations, describes his appetite : Twenty and fifteen 
oxen are being cooked for me ; I shall eat them and be fat. 
Both the sides of my belly will be filled up. Indra, &c.” 


^ See Max Miiller'e Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Vol. II., 538. 
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The practice of sacrificing bulls to Indra seems to have been 
out of date even at the time of the Rigveda (cf. i. 164. 43, 
where it is said to be an old custom). But the old custom 
could not be entirely forgotten, and if real bulls were not 
offered to Indra, poets supposed that clouds or stars might 
answer the same purpose. The number 35 mentioned in 
the verse may thus refer to the Nakshatras (28), and 
planets (7). But this explanation is doubtful, and I cannot 
suggest a better one. 

Verses 15, 16 & 17. — The fifteenth and the sixteenth 
seem to be addressed to Indra by Indraui, and the seven- 
teenth to Indrani by Indra. In the fifteenth Indrani, accord- 
ing to Sayapa, asked Indra to sport with hjBr just as a bull, 
with pointed horns, roars amongst a number of cgws. The 
next two verses do not appear to be relevant to our pur- 
pose. We may, the refore, pass these over, and resume the 
thread of the story. Pischel and Geldner suppose that the 
17th and 18th verses are addressed by Vrishakapayi. 

Verses 18 & 19. — Indrani is now conciliated, and says 
that she has not killed Vrishakapi, but some one else. 
The verse thus means, “0 Indra! let Vrishakapi get the 
slain animal — an animal which was quite different from 
Vrishakapi’s. Let him at once have a knife, a fire-place, 
a new vessel, and a cart-load of fire-wood (to cook the 
killed animal). Indra, &c.’^ Thus by the intercession of 
Indra, Indrani was moved, and at last undid or rather ex- 
plained away her previous act of decapitation. Pischel and 
Geldner translate the verse very nearly as I have done. 
They, however, consider it to be addressed by Vrishakaj^ayi 
and trauBlate para svantam by ‘ wild.^ This does not explain 
what dead animal is here referred to. It is, I think, more 
natural to suppose that the dead animal here spoken of is 
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the same as that described ia verse 5, and one whose head 
Indr^ui is there said to be ready to cut off. Indr&nt now says 
that this dead animal should be given to Vrisb^kapi, espe- 
cially as Indra has already got his oblations of bulls. I have 
already shown that there were several legends about the 
antelope’s head.” It seems that Indrant, referring to some 
of them, assures Indra that it was not Vrishtikapi in the form 
of the antelope which she killed, but some one else (literally 
representing another than Vrishfikapi, as 
Sayana takes it). Thereon Indra, having thus saved VrislnV 
kapi by his intercession, observes, Thus do 1 go seeing and 
discriminating between a dasa and an arya ; I take my drink 
from those that prepare Soma juice and cook the oblations, 
and thus behold Vir protect the intelligent sacrificers ” In 
another word, Indra is glad that he has saved an Arya, and 
triumphantly declares that he is always careful to distinguish 
between an Arya and a Dasa, the latter of whom he would 
punish and kill, Vritra, who is said to be a Dasa. 
Vrishakapi being thus saved Indra, in the following verses, 
bids him a farewell, wishing for a safe journey and speedy 
return. These verses are very important for our present 
purpose, and I shall, therefore, examine them singly. 

Vebsb 20.— In this verse Indra asks Vrishakapi to go 
to his house (astam) and then return afterwards to the 
house (grihas) of Indra. But the question is where is- 
VrishakapPs house and where is that of Indra? The words 
in the original are dhanva., krintatra and nedlyas. Vrisha- 
kapi is asked to go to dhanm., which is also krintatra* 
Srtyana takes dhanm to mean a desert and krintatra in tho 
sense that the trees therein are cut off.” But this meaning 
does not quite suit the context. What is meant by saying 
tliat Vrishakapi, who is admittedly the sun in a different 
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form, should go to a forest ? Where is that forest, and 
what does it imply ? Dhanm is a word that occurs several 
times in the Rigveda. In Rig i. 35.8 it is said to consist 
* of three yojanas and is contrasted with the earth. Sayana 
there understands it to mean ‘‘ sky or heavens and I see 
no reason why we should not interpret the word in the 
same way in this verse. Dhanvg. therefore means “sky’^ or 

heavens.’’ But is it the vault above with three stages ? 
No, the poet qualifies the idea by krintatra^ meaning cut 
ofi'.” It is thus evidently the portion of the heavens 
which is cut off. In other words, the idea here denoted 
is the same as that expressed by the phrase amrodkanam 
divah — where heavens are closed,” or ‘‘where the view is 
obstructed,” in Rig. ix. 113.8. DhanvavrliMx hkritantra,^ 
th VIS denotes the inner most part of the celestiaP sj)here» 
the southern hemisphere or the Pitriyani. Tfie poet knows 
that the vault of the heavens above him has three halts or 
stages which Vishnu'is said to have used as his three steps 
(Rig. i. 22. 17). But of the nether world the poet has 
no definite knowledge, and he therefore cannot specify the 
yojanas or the stages it contains. Thus he simply says that 
there are some yojanas therein. The first part of the verse 
may now be translated thus : ‘‘ 0 Vrishakapi! go to th© 

house (in) the celestial sphere which is cut off and which con- 
tains some yojanas or stages.” In short, Indra means that 
Vrishakapi should now descend into the southern hemis- 
phere. 

The latter part of the verse literally means “ and come 
to our house from nedlyas-'^ Now nedtyas is again a 

The only other place where hnntatra is used in the liigveda is 
V. 27. 13, which Ydska and Siiyana both interpret to mean that 
“ waters come up from hrmtatra^ «.c., a cloud.^* But it may be as 
well asked if Icrintatrat cannot here mean “ from below.” 
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word which neither Yaska nor Siiyana seem to have properly 
understood. Pauini (v. 3. 03) tells us that mdiyas is the 
comparative of antzka. ifow nediyas cannot possibly be 
derived from antika by any change in the form of the latter 
word. Panini therefore considers neda to be a substitute 
for antika., when the comparative form is to be derived- 
This is equivalent to saying tliat ‘bet’ is to be substituted 
tor ‘good’ in deriving the comparative form of ‘ good ’ in 
English. I need not say how far such an explanation 
would be regarded satisfactory. My own view is that 
nedzyas had lost its jjositive form in the times of Panini ^ or 
perhaps its positive form was never in use like that of 
‘ Superior’ in English. But Pfudni, who, as a grammarian, 
felt bound to aceount for all the forms, connected nediyas 
with antika^ probably because the ordinary meaning of 
nedtyas in his time was the same as that of the comparative 
form of antika. But we cannot infer from this that 7 iediyas 
might not have meant anything else in the days of Panini. 
Panini might have taken into account only the most 
ordinary sense of the word, and finding that a positive form 
was wanting connected it with the word which expressed 
the ordinary meaning in the positive form. The fact tliat 
Panini considers nedlyas as the comparative of antika does 
not, therefore, preclude us from assuming, if we have other 
grounds to do so, that nedzyas originally meant something 
else in addition to its present sense ; for Panini speaks of 
the form and not of the meaning of nedtyas. Having 
thus shown that the authority of Panini is not against me, 
I shall now give my meaning of nedlyas. I think it means 
lower, being akin to neath^ beneath^ nether^ and corres- 

* £opp derives O-H.Q. nldar from Sk. n% down, and dis~ 
approves Grimm’s suggestion that it should be traced to a Gothic 
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ponding words in other languages. The suggestion, I 
know, will be received by some with surprise and suspicion, 
and 1 must give by grounds for proposing a new meaning. 
There is no passage in the Tiigveda where the use or 
nedtyas might be considered as definitely deciding its 
meaning. In Kig. v. NZ. G, viii. 26. 10 and x. 101. 3, 
mdi,^htha or nedtyas might be supposed to mean lowest or 
lower. But the passages are not conclusive on this point, 
as the word there used might also be understood to mean 
^nearest,’ ^nearer,’ according to Panini. In the Brahmanas 
we, however, meet with more decisive passages. Thus in the 
Aitareya Brahmana vi. 27 nedhjas is contrasted with upari* 
BGhtlingk and Roth give a passage from the 
Kathaka recension of Yajurveda (28. 4), which s^ys. ‘‘he 
ascends {arokati) to the heavens from the nethisktha world. 
Here the word ‘ascend^ clearly shows that the nelhshitha 
world must be understood to mean the ‘lowest world/ 
‘world at the bottom.’ In the Tandya Brahmana (iii. 4, 2, 


verb niihan^ nath^ nethum, and divided as nid-ar^ ar being a 
comparative termination. (Bopp, Com. Gr. Eng. Tr. I860, vol. I., 
p. 382). K. Brugmann compares 8k. nediyas with Av. nazd^-yah 
meaning ‘nearer,’ and derives the words from nazd (ni down and 
scd to sit). Cf. Sk. mda Lat. 0. Ir. netf 0. H. G. nesizsz 

a resting place (Comp. Gr. i., § 591, ii. §§ 4, 135). Both Bopp and 
Brugmann do not propose any new meaning of 7iediyas. But 
it is evident that whichsoever derivation we adopt the word is 
connected with ni down, and if we find passages in the Br&hmanas 
where it is contrasted with uparishfdt^ we can, I think, safely 
understand nediyai to mean ‘lower' as suggested by its etymology ; 
‘nearer’ is a secondary nieaning. 

® Ait. Br. vi. 27. 


t I Kathak. 28. 4 . 
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13, 2) there occurs a passage where the directions for 
lowering the tone are given as follows — ‘Must as after 
creeping up to the top of a high tree ( a man ) gradually 
comes lower and lower so, &c.’’* The word for lowering in 
the text is nedlyas sankra^ndty and there is no possibility of 
mistaking its meaning. In the Taiidya Brahmana ii. 1. 3 the 
raising of the tone is described as ascending from top to 
top (agrdt agram) ; and nediyas sankrama must, therefore, 
mean a gradual lowering of the voice. In fact, nedhjas 
sankrama represents che same idea as low-er^ing., that is, 
not taking a sudden leap down but descending from the 
highest point to the next lower, and so on. In all these 
places Sayana explains as meaning ‘nearer’ accord- 

ing to Panini; but in every case he has to strain the words 
to suit tfie context. It was not, however, Sayana’s fault; 
for after was once assigned to antika^ all traces of its 

old meaning were naturally lost, and none dared to question 
Panini’s authority. But we now know that in other 
languages neatk means low, and in several passages in the 
Bnlhmanas, we find nediyas contrasted with ‘ upper ’ or 
‘top.’ This, in my opinion, is sufficient to prove that ned'iyas 
meant lower in the Vedic times. I have already shown 
that the authority of Panini is not against understanding 
the word in this way. All that he has laid down is that 
ned'iyas having no positive form should be derived from 
antika without saying whether ned'iyas was or was not used 
in any other sense. I am, therefore, inclined to think that 
nedlyas might have had more than one meaning even in 
Panini’s time, but he took the most ordinary meaning and 
derived the comparative form from antika. This in course 


I Tftn. Br. iii. 4. 2. 
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•of time served in its turn to restrict the denotation of tlie 
ivord only to one meaning, ^nearer/ 

I would, therefore, translate the verse thus, ‘^0 Vrisha- 
Icapi I go to the house — the celestial sphere which is cut off 
and which contains some (unknown) yojanas or stages. 
From your nether house come to our house. Indra is in 
the upper (portion) of tte universe.’’ Nediyae is thus 
contrasted with uttara in the burden of the song. Both 
are comparative forms. Indra is in the uttara ( upi>er ) 
regions, while Vrishakapi is going to the nediyas (lower) 
world ; and Indra expects or rather requests Vrishakapi to 
come back again to his(Indra’s) house. That is the gist 
of the whole verse. The idea that the ^xmyalls down from 
the autumnal equinox is an old one. In Ait. Br. ifi. 18 and 
in Taitt. Br. i. 5. 12. 1 the ceremonies on the Viahfivan or 
the equinoctial day in a satra are described, and there we 
are told that “gods were afraid of the sun falling down 
from the sky and so supported liim,” and being thus sup- 
ported he “ became uttara to all. The Ait. Br. iii. 18 has 
thus the same word uttara that we have in this verse, and 
it is natural to suppose that both relate to the same subject. 
I have also quoted a passage from the Aitareya Brahmaua 
where nediyas is contrasted with upari^ktdt. From these 
I infer that the verse, we are now considering, describes 
the descent of the sun into the southern or the lower hemi- 
sphere,, and that Indra asks him to come back again to 
the house of gods, i.e., the northern hemisphere. have 
^already given in full my reasons for understanding nediyas 
in a different sense. But I may remark that, even; accept- 
ing the common meaning of the word, the verse may^still 
Jbe interpreted in the way I have suggested. 

Vbrsb 21. — Vrishakapi has gone down to the nether 
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world. This verse now describes what Indra will do when 
he returns. Says Indra, ♦^OVrishakapi ! you, the destroyer 
of sleep, who are going to the house, come back again, 
again by (your) way. We would perform the sacrifices. 
Indra, &c.’’ The verse thus distinctly refers to the recom- 
mencement of the sacrifices in the Devayana or the UttanV 
yaua as understood in old days. The word smitd is from 
the same root as vaitdnika and kalpa^d'cahai is from krip.^ 
the root which gives us the word kalpa in Ualpasutras^ 
Surita kalpaydvahai thus means ‘Mve would perform the 
'caltdnika ceremonies,’’ which, as described in the first 
verse, were stopped when the sun went down to the nether 
world. I may also here point out that the house in the 
nether world or, as Sayana interprets it, the house of the. 
enemy is called asta literally ‘thrown,’ while Indra’s house 
is called griha* The sun goes down to the asta and returns 
up to the griha of Indra. This verse, in so far as it speaks 
of the recommencement of sacrificial ceremonies, confirms 
the interpretation I have proposed for the preceding verse. 

Verse 22.— This is the most important verse in the 
whole hymn. It describes the circumstances under which 
Vrishakapi will return to Indra’s house. Literally rendered 
it means, “0 mighty Vrish^kapi !* when you rising up- 


® Pischel and Geldner auppoBC that the verse is addressed by a 
third person to Vrishskapi and Indra, probably because both these 
mames occur in the vocative case and the verb is in plural. In that 
case the verse would mean, ‘^When Indra and Vrishakapi would' 
both be in the honea, where would the sinning Mn'ga be, &c. 
This interpretation does not, however, make any change in the part 
of the verse material for our purpose. For whichsoever construc- 
tion we adopt the question still remains — why is the Mriga invisible^ 
when both Indra and Vrishikapi are together ? 
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wards (or rather northwards) would come to (our) house, 
where would that great sinner Mriga be ? Where he, who 
misleads people, would go? Indra, &c/’ Now Yaska, in 
whose days all traces of Canis being once a star in the 
heavens were lost, could not understand what to make 
of the statement “ where would that great sinner Mriga 
be ?’’ It means that Mriga .would not be seen, would 
not be visible, when Vrishakapi goes to the house of Indra; 
but Yaska did not perceive what was intended by such a 
statement. He could not conceive that the constellatiop. 
of Mrigashiras would be invisible, when the sun in his 
upward march would be there at the beginning of the 
Devayana, that is, when be comes to the house of Indra, 
and therefore he proposed to interpret Mriga in the sense 
Qf ‘‘the sun’’ (Nirukta 13. 3). Mriga, says he,*is derived 
from mrij to go, and means “ going,” “ one who goes and 
goes and never stops,” in other words, “ the sun.” Now, 
says his commentator, when a person goes into a house he 
cannot be seen by the outsiders. So Vrishakapi, when he 
goes to the house, cannot be seen by the people on the earthi 
I do not think that I need point out the highly artificial and 
inconsistent character of this explanation. The word Mriga, 
so far as I know, is nowhere used in the Rigveda in this 
sense. Again, if the word Mriga in the third verse of this 
hymn is to be understood as meaning an antelope, is it not 
natural enough to suppose that the same Mriga is referred 
to in this verse ? Then, again, how can the sun be said to 
become invisible to the people when he is in the house 
of gods ? Nor can he be invisible to Indra whose house he 
enters. What can, in such a case, be the propriety of the 
word udancha or “ rising uj)wards”? If Mriga means the 
sun according to Yaska, we shall have to suppose that the 
I3 
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rising buq was imisibley a clear contradiction in terms, lam 
sure Yaska here tried to explain away the difficulty in the 
same way as he has done in the case of Vrika. But, in the 
present instance, the solution he has proposed is, on the face 
of it, highly inconsistent, so much so that even Sayana does 
not follow it. Sayana, however, has nothing else to propose, 
and he quiety leaves the word Mriga as it is and unexplain- 
ed in his commentary. In short, both SSyana and Yaska 
have found the verse too difficult to explain. The meaning 
I have proposed explains the verse in a natural and a simple 
manner, and further corroborates the statement in the 
Rigveda previously referred to, ‘‘ Canis awakened 

theRibhusat the end of the year/’ In the Taittiriya 
Brahmana i. 6. 3. 1, we are told that the Vedic priests, 
€. Matsoni, observed the position of the sun amongst 
stars in the morning, and, as the Nakshatras disappear 
when the sun rises, they determined the position by observ- 
ing what Nakshatra rose a little before the sun. The 
present verse records an observation to make which no 
greater skill is required. It tells us that when Vrishakapi 
went to the house of Indra his Mriga was not visible any- 
where, thus clearly indicating that the sun rose with Orion 
on that day. The word udancha is especially remarkable 
in this case. The sun must be udancha when he goes to 
the house of Indra, which, the burden of the song tells us, 
is in the northern or the upper part of the universe. This 
verse, therefore, clearly describes not merely the rising sun 
but the position of rising sun amongst the constellations 
when he is at the vernal equinox, the entrance of the hous? 
of gods or the house of Indra. Sayana and Yaska have 
completely missed this point, and have made Vrishakapi 
represent the rising sun as an unnecessary rival to SavitA, 
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(Nirukta j2. 12). If the meaning I have proposed is 
correct, we have here a record of the position of the san at 
the vernal equinox. I take pukagkas in the original to 
mean “ great sinner ; but it may be translated as YAska 
proposes by omnivorous or voracious.’^ But in either 
<3ase I vjrould take it as referring to the antelope’s spoiling 
the things of Indrani. The pojnt is that the sinning Mriga 
would not be with Vrishakapi when he again goes to the 
house of Indra, and Indraui would have no cause to com- 
plain of the presence of the odious Mriga at the time. 

Verse 23. — Sayana translates, “ 0 arrow ! Mann’s daugh- 
ter, named Parshu, gave birth to twenty (sons) together. 
Let her whose belly was big be happy ! Indra is in the upper 
(portion) of the universe.” I cannot, however, under- 
hand what it means. Parsliu, according to Sayana, is a Mrigi 
-or a female antelope. But why address the arrow to give 
happiness to her ? Can it have any reference to the arrow 
with which Orion was killed ? Then who are these twenty 
-sons ? Are they the same as twenty mentioned in verse 14 ? 
Is it likely that twenty alone are mentioned leaving the 
additional fifteen to be understood from the context ? The 
concluding verse undoubtedly appears to be benedictory. 
But I have not found a satisfactory solution of the above 
questions. Perhaps bkala meaning ‘ auspicious,’ may be 
used for Vrishakapi, and Indra addressing him pronounces 
benediction on the female that gave birth to the yellow 
antelope and several other stars that are supposed to be 
either killed ' or swallowed by Indra in this hymn. But 
I cannot speak with certainty on the point and must leave 
the verse as it is. 

Now let us see what are the leading features of the story 
of Vrishakapi and what do they signify. We have seen 
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that scholars differ in assigning the verses of the hymn to 
the different spej^kers, and here and there we meet with 
expressions and words which cannot be said to be yet satis- 
fectOrily explained. S^jine of the interpretations I have 
proposed may not again be acceptable to all. But these 
difficulties do not prevent us from determining the leading 
incidents in the legend, which may, therefore, be summarised 
somewhat as follows. Vrishakapi is a Mriga, and sacrifices 
are stopped where he revels. He is, however, a favourite of 
Indra, and consequently the latter, instead of punishing, 
follows him. Indrant, who has herself been offended by 
the Kapi, now reproaches Indra for his overfondness for 
the animal and threatens to punish the beast by cutting oft* 
his head and letting loose a dog at his ear. Indra intercedes 
and Indrani assures him that the punishment has not been 
inflicted on his favourite beast,* but on someone else. 
Vrishakapi is now going down to his house and Indra, in 
bidding farewell to his friend, asks him to come up again 
to his ( ludra’s ) house, so that the sacrifices may.be 
recommenced ; and, strange to say, that when Vrishakapi 
returns, in his upward march to the house of Indra, the 
impertinent Mriga is no longer to be seen ! Vrishakapi, 
Indra and Indrani thus finally meet in the same house, 
without the offensive beast, and the hymn therefore con- 
cludes with a benedictory verjse. 

There can be little doubt that the hymn ghes a legend 
current in old Vedic days. But no explanation has yet 
been suggested, which accounts for all the incidents in the 
story or explains how it originated. Vrishakapi is a^Mriga, 
and his appearance and disappearance mark the cessation 
and the recommencement of the sacrifices. The Indian tradi- 
tion indentifies him with the sun in one form-or another and 
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oomparison with Greek ErikapoAos points to the same con- 
clnsion. Our Vrish&kapi or Mriga must again be such as is 
Kable to be conceived in the form of a head cut off from the 
body, and closely followed by a dog at its ear, unless we are 
prepared to treat the very specific threat of IndrUntas meem- 
ingless except as a general threat. All these incidents are 
plainly and intelligibly explained by taking Vrish&kapi to 
represent the sun at the autumnal equinox, when the Dog- 
star or Orion commenced the equinoctial year ; and, above 
all, we can now well understand why Vrish&kapi’s house is 
said to be low in the south and how his Mriga disappears 
when he goes to the house of Indra — a point which has been 
a hard knot for the commentators to solve. I, therefore, 
conclude that the hymn gives us not only a descfiptiou of 
the constellation of Orion and Canis (verses 4 and 6), but 
clearly and expressly defines the position of the sun when 
he passed to the north of the equator in old times [verse 22]; 
and joined with the legend of the Ttibhus we have here 
unmistakeable and reliable internal evidence of the hymns 
of the Rigveda to ascertain the period when the traditions 
incorporated in these hymns were first framed and con- 
ceived. In the face of these facts it is impossible to hold 
that the passages in the Taittiriya Sanhita and the Br&h- 
manas do not record a real tradition about the older begin- 
xting of the year. 
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CHAPTER rm. 

CONCUJSION. 

Results of previous chapters — Winter solstice in PhA-lgunaand M&gha*- 
Successive year-beginnings in old times stated and explained — 
The second traditional year-beginning in the Taittirlya SanhitSl— - 
Winter solstice in Chaitra ahd vernal equinox in Punarvasu— 
Vedic traditions corroborating the same— The commeikcement of 
the sacrifice with Aditi, the presiding deity of PunarvasCi — ^The- 
Abhijit day — The asterismal Praj^pati with Chitr^ for his head — 
The Conclusions — Periods of ancient Vedic literature stated and( 
described — ^The Pre-Orion Period, 6000 — 4000 B. C. — ^The Orion 
Period, 4000 — 2500 B. C. — The Krittikc^ Period, 2500—1400 B. C. 
— Pre-Buddistic Period, 1400 — 500 B. C.— Not inconsistent with 
the rejiults of Comparative Philology or Mythology— Rate of the 
precession of the equinoxes— Correctly determined by the Hin- 
dus — Continueus record of the different positions of the equinoxes 
in Sanskrit literature — Traditions based upon the same — PrajA- 
pati, Rohint and Rudra — Meaning of Rohini — The KrittikA-s in 
the Trittiriya Sanbita and Ved^nga Jyotisha — The equinox in 
Ashvini in later works — Story of VishvA-mitra — Notices of the 
recession of the rainy season from Bhadrapada to Jyeshtha — 
Conclusions shewn to be consistent ^vith the traditions regarding 
the antiquity of Zoroaster and the Vedas. 

We have thus traced back one of the traditions about 
the old beginnings of the year, mentioned in the Taittirlya 
Sanhitfi;, to the oldest of the Vedic works, and what is still 
more important, shown that the Vedic traditions are in 
this respect completely corroborated by the oldest records 
and traditions of the other two sections of the Aryan race — 
the Parsis and the Greeks. The traditions of each nation 
taken singly may not be conclusive, but when, putting all 
these together and interpreting one set in the light of 
another, we find that directly or indirectly all point to the 
same conclusion, their cumulative effect cannot but be^ 
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coaclusive. Scholars have already discovered the similarity 
between the traditions of the three nations, but without 
any clue to the period when all the Aryas lived together, 
it was impossible to reduce all these traditions into a 
harmonious whole. The traditions of Orion, and especially 
its position at the beginning of the equinoctial year, do, 
however, supply such a clue, and with its help the mystery 
about the oldest periods of Aryan civilization is consider- 
ably cleared up. Thus if Orion is now no longer a hunter 
of unknown parentage, we need not also indulge in uncer^ 
tain speculations about the foamy weapon with which 
Indra killed his enemy, or how the four-eyed dogs came to 
be stationed at the Ohinvat Bridge, or why the Ribhus are 

said to be awakened by a dog at the end of the year. 

• 

Astronomically the matter is as simple as it could be. 
All our measurements of time are directly based upon the 
changes in the positions of heavenly bodies. But there is 
no measurement of time, at present determined, which is 
longer than the period during which the equinoxes com- 
plete their revolution in the ecliptic. It is, therefore, the 
best measurement of time for determining the periods of 
antiquity, only if we have reliable records about the position 
of heavenly bodies in early days* Fortunately, such records 
of the time, when the Hellenic, the Iranian and the Indian 
Aryans lived together, have been preserved for us in the 
Rigveda, and with the help of the Greek and the Parsi 
traditions we can now decipher these records inscribed on 
the specially cultivated memory of the Indian Aryans. 
Commencing with the passages in the Taittiriya Sanhit^i 
and the Bri^hmanas, which declare that the Phalgunt full- 
moon was once the new-year’s night, we found that Mriga- 
shiras was designated by a name which, if rightly inter- 
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preted, showed that the vernal equinox coincided with that 
asterism in old times. This was, so to speak, a sort of 
corroborative evidence of the truth of the statement in the 
Taittiriya Sanhit^. A reference to the figure will show at 
a glance that if the sun be at the winter solstice on the 
Phalguni full-moon day, the moon to be full must be 
diametrically opposite to tho sun and also near Phalguni. 
Uttara Phalguni will thus be at the summer solstice and the 
vernal equinox will coincide with Mrigashiras. With the 
solstice in Magha, the equinox will be in the Krittikas ; 
while when the Uttarayana begins in Pausha the equinox is 
in Ashvini. Ash vini and Pausha, Krittikas and Magha, and 
Mrigashiras and Phalguna are thus the correlative pairs of 
successive year-beginnings depending entirely upon the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes ; and the facts, statements, texts 
and legends discussed in the previous chapters supply us 
with reliable evidence, direct and indirect, of the existence 
of all these year-beginnings in the various periods of Aryan 
civilization. It has been further shown that not only the 
traditions, but also the primitive calendar of the Parsis bears 
out the conclusions we have deduced from the Vedic works. 

We have so far considered only one of the traditional 
year-beginnings recorded in the Taittiriya Sanhita, the 
Phalguni full-moon. But it may be asked how we interpret 
the other mentioned along with it, and almost in the same 
words. Analogy at once suggests that we should interpret 
it in the same way as we have interpreted the first. With 
the Phalguni full-moon, at the winter solstice the vernal 
equinox was in Mrigashiras ; so with the Ohitr^ full-moon 
at the solstice the vernal equinox would be in Punarvasfi. 
Let us, therefore, see if we have any evidence in the Vedic 
literature in support of such an interpretation. It may be 
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observed that we are here entering upon the remotest 
period of antiquity, when the year was probably first 
determined with some approach to accuracy ; and even iu 
the Vedas there is hardly anything beyond vague traditions 
about this period, while the Greeks and the Parsis have 
not, it appears* preserved even these. 

There is no express passageVhich states that Punarvasvi 
was ever the first of the Nakshatras, nor have we in this 
case a synonym like Agrahdyana^ or Orion, wherein we 
might discover similar traditions. There are, however, 
some indications about the oldest position of Punarvasfi 
preserved in the sacrificial literature. The presiding deity 
of Punarvasfi is Aditi, and we are told in the Aitareya 
Bnihmana i. 7, and the Taittiriya Sanhita vi. 1.6. 1. that 
Aditi has been blessed with a boon that all sacrifices must 
commence and end with her. The story begins with the 
statement that the Sacrifice (the mysterial sacrificial per- 
sonage) went away from the gods. The gods were then 
unable to perform any further ceremonies, and did not know 
where it (the sacrifice) had gone to ; and it was Aditi that 
helped them, in this state, to find out the proper com- 
mencement of the sacrifice.* This clearly means, if it can 
mean anything, that before this time sacrifices were per- 
formed at random, but it was at this time resolved and fixed 
to commence them from Aditi. Aditi was thus the oldest 
and the first commencement of the sacrifice or the year. 
In the Vajasaneyi Sanhita 4. 19 Aditi is said to be ubhaya^- 
tah shirshni^ “ double-headed,” and the commentators 


Ait. Br. i. 7. A similar tradition about Orion is narrated in Greek 
mythology. It is stated that having lost his sight he followed a 
guide to the east in search of the sun and there, by exposing his face 
to the rising sun, his sight was restored. 
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interpret it to mean that the two termini of the sacrifices,, 
which began and ended with Aditi, are the two heads here 
alluded to. These traditions are farther corroborated by 
the sacrificial ceremonies. According to the sacrificial 
terminology the 4th day before Vishilvan or the central 
day of the yearly satra is called the Abhijit day. In the 
sixth month,’’ observes Dr. Hang,* “ there are three Abhi- 
plava, shalahas (six-days’ periods) and one Prishthya 
i<halaha.^' This makes up the first 24 days of the sixth 
month. The following days are thus enumerated: “the 
Abhijit day, the three svaras&man days and the Vishilvriu, 
or the central day which stands <iuite apart.” Thus if we 
exclude the Vishilvao day, as standing apart by itself, this 
gives us :^our days, and with the two days— and 
Chatnrvinsha — which are taken up by the initial cere- 
monies of the satra^ we make up the i<halaha wanted to com- 
plete the six months. The Abhijit day thus falls on the 
fourth day before the Vishilvan. Now if Abhijit day be sup- 
posed to be named after the Nakshatra of that name (^. c., 
when the sun is in Abhijit) then the Vishfivan or the autum- 
nal equinox must fall four days — or as the sun travels over 
about V of the ecliptic each day, 4'' — after the asterism. 
of Abhijit ; and it can be shewn by astronomical calculation 
that, with Aditi or Punarvash at the vernal equinox to 
commence the sacrifice, we get nearly the same result. In 
the Silrya Siddh^inta ( viii. 3 table ) the longitude of 
Punarvasfi is said to be S3°, while that of Abhijit is 266'^ 
40 , that is, in other words, Abhijit would be about 6° behind 
the autumnal equinox or Visbtivan, if we suppose the vernal 
equinox to exactly coincide with Punarvastl. With the* 


See Dr. Haug’s translation of the Aitareya Brtchmana iv. 12„ 
p. 279, note. 
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vernal equinox in Punarvasft there is again no other Nak- 
shatra nearer to or at the autumnal equinox to mark tho 
VishAvdn day. We can, therefore, now understand why 
Abhijit, which is so far away from the ecliptic, should have 
been included in the old list of the Nakshatras. It marked 
the approach of the Vishiiviln in the primitive sacrificial 
calendar, but when it ceased tp be used for that purpose 
owing to the falling back of seasons, it was naturally drop- 
ped from the list of the Nakshatras, as it was far away from 
the Zodiac. If Bentley^s suggestion about Mola and 
Jyeshtha be correct, this must have been done at the time 
when the vernal equinox was in Orion. But be that as 
it niay, it will, I think, be clear from the above that the 
position oi the Abhijit day in the sacrificial literature fully 
supports the tradition about Aditi, the presiding deity of 
Punarvasil, having discovered the commencement of the 
sacrifice. Aditi at this time must have also separated the 
Devayana from the Pitriyiiua and thus may have been 
ai)propriately called the mother of tlie Devas (Hig. X. 72. 
o^). It was from her that the Adityas were born (Kig. x. 
7^. 8 ; Shat. Br. iii. 1. 3. 2), or the sun commenced his 
yearly course. 


The only other tradition I could find in the Vedic litera- 
ture about this position of Aditi is the story of the 


- Aditi is here said to be the daughter of Daksha, also cf . Rig. 
vii. 66. 2. Id Puranic traditions the 27 Nakshatras are said to be 
the daughters of Daksha who gave them to the moon. If we com- 
bine these two traditions Aditi would be at the bead of all the 
Nakshatras, in the same way as Mirgasbiras or the Krittikas headed 
the list in later times. There are again many legends in the Pura- 
nas, stating that everything was born from Aditi. We can account 
for all these facts if we place Aditi at the vernal equinox, when the 
calendar was first fixed for the sacrificial purposes. 
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^Sterismal Praj&pati given in the Taittirfya Brabmana (i. 

2. 2).* The asterism of Cbitra is here said to be the bead 
-of this Praj^pati, Sv^ti the heart, Hasta the hand, Vish^kh^, 
the thighs, and Anilradhi\ the foot. Many conjectures are 
made about the meaning of this figure, but none of them 
satisfactorily explains why Prajapati, who is said to be 
the god of time or the lustrijm of years in the Vedftnga 
Jyotisha, should have been represented in this way. I 
propose that we should interpret it after the manner of a 
similar representation of Brahman by Bi\dapayana,t where- 
in the different signs of the Zodiac are said to be similarly 
related to the different parts of the body of Brahman or the 
Creator. Prof. Max Muller has thus translated the 
verse — ‘‘The ram is the head, the face of the Creator is the 
bull, the breast would be the man-pair, the heart thecrab^ 
the lion the stomach, the maid the hip, the balance-bearer 
the belly, the eighth (scorpion) the membrum, the archer his 
pair of thighs, the Makara his pair of knees, the pot his 
pair of legs, the fish his two feet.’^J Thus if Mesha was 
Brahman’s head when the Rashis were introduced, 
Chitra could well be said to be the head of Prajapati when 
the Chitra full-moon commenced the year. But though we 
can thus satisfactorily account for the fact why Chitrt\ 
should have been called the head of Prajapati, yet we can- 

♦ ^ I s nrr qfft \ i ^ 

fw: I f%WT I \ ufirsrT3TTvn: \ 
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^ India ; what it can teach us ? pp. 322, 323. 
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not give an equally satisfactory reason in the case of one of 
the Nakshatras in this representation, unless we place three 
intercalary months in five years. It is, however, very 
difficult to determine how the intercalary months were* 
inserted, if at all, at this remote period, and the question 
must therefore, to a certain extent, remain unsolved for the 
present. The analogy of the jfictorial representation of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac in later days, is, however, a 
strong ground to hold that the asterismal Prajapati may 
liave been similarly conceived when the primitive year was 
first determined on the Nakshatra system. There is, so far 
as I know, no more evidence about this primitive calendar 
in the Vedic w^orks, than what has been given above. But 
the traces of such period which we can discover in the 
Sacrificial literature and especially the express mention in 
Taittiriya Sanhita that the Chitrii full-moon once commen- 
ced the year are, in my opinion, sufficient to prove the exist- 
ence of such a calendar in the primitive days. We cannot 
otherwise account why the first and last offerings in 
every sacrifice should be made to Aditi and why Abhijit- 
day should precede the Vishfivan by four days. Compared 
to the evidences of the Orion period, these are slender 
materials for the construction of the primitive Vedic calen- 
dar, but they are decidedly superior to the materials on 
which Dr. Geiger has determined the primitive calendar 
of the Iranians. 

It appears to me therefore that the oldest Vedic calendar 
like the oldest hymn, was sacrificial ; and that the sacrifice 
or the year commenced with Aditi at the vernal equinox in 
or near Punarvasu. The phases of the moon,'jthe seasons 
and the ayanas further guided the ancient Aryas in 
measuring time for sacrificial purposes. The asterism of 
Abhijit marked the approach of Vishuvau or the central 
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4ay, while Punarvasti, which Boon after came to be (Milled 
Tamakau, perhaps Yama and Yami, indicated the begin- 
ning of the year. Sometime after this and before the 
vernal equinox had rececUid to Orion, the lunar months and 
tithis or days appear to have come in use ; and, in fact, the 
whole calendar seems to have been re-arranged, the year 
being made to commence from the winter solstice in the 
Chitra full-moon. But this did not alter the sacrihcial 
system, which, so tar as the procedure is concerned, still 
continues to be what it was in the oldest days. For all 
civil purposes the new calendar was, however, at- once 
-adopted and the two systems have continued to exist side 
by side up to the present day, though in a considerably 
modified form, as described before in the second 
Chapter. 

The oldest period in the Aryan civilization may, there- 
fore, be called the Aditi or the pre-Orion period, and we 
may roughly assign 6000-4000 B. C. as its limits. It was 
a period when the hymns do not seem to have been 
known and half-prose and half poetical Nivids or sacrificial 
formula3 “giving the principal names, epithets, and feats 
of the deity invoked” were probably in use. The Greeks 
tind the Parsis have retained no traditions of this period, 
for the simple reason that they carried with them only 
the calendar which was in force when they left the common 
home, while the Indian Aryas have preserved all the 
traditions with a super-religious fidelity and scrupulous- 
ness. It is thus that I explain why the oldest Greek and 
Farsi traditions do not go beyond Orion. 

We next come to the Orion period which, roughly speak- 
ing extended from 4000 B. C. to ‘^500 B.C., from the time 
when the vernal equinox was in the asterism of Ardra to 
the time when it receded to the asterism of the KrittikliB. 
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This is the most important period in the history of the 
Aryan civilization. A good many s<iktas in the Rigveda 
(e. y., that of Vrishakapi, which contains a record of the 
beginning of the year where the legend was.first conceived) 
were sang at this time, and several legends were either 
formed anew or developed from the older ones. The Greeks 
and the Parsis appear to have left the common home, during 
the latter part of this period as they have retained most 
of these legends, and even the attributes of the constellation 
of Mrigashiras, otherwise called Agrayam, Orion or 
the Pauryeni. We can now easily nnderstand why no 
confirmatory evidence about the Krittika-period is found 
either in the Rigveda or in the Greek and Farsi legends and 
traditions. This was pre-eminently the period of the hymns. 

. The third or the Krittika-period commences with the 
vernal equinox in the asterism of the Krittikas and ex- 
tends up to the period recorded in the Vedanga Jyotisha, 
that is, from 2600 B. C. to 1400 B. C. It was the period 
of the Taittirtya Sanhita and several of the Brahmanas. 
The hymns of the Rigveda had already become antique and 
unintelligible by this time and the Brahmavadins indulged 
in speculations, often too free, about the real meaning of 
these hymns and legends, attributing the use of the foamy 
weapon used by Indra to a compact between him and 
Namuchi. It was at this time that the Sanhitils were 
probably compiled into systematic books and attempts 
made to ascertain the meanings of the oldest hymns and 
formulae. It was also during this period that the Indians 
appear to have come in contact with the Chinese, and the 
latter borrowed the Hindu Nakshatra system. I do not 
mean to say that Hindus might not have improved their 
system by the mutual interchange of ideas as they did 
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when they came to know of Greek astronomy. But the 
system was decidedly of Hindu origin and of purely Hindus 
origin being handed down from the remotest or the pre- 
Orion period in the Vcdio literature. M. Biot was unable 
to assign any reason why the Chinese should have taken a 
leap from the shoulder to the belt of Orion to choose their 
fourth sieu. But with the older Hindu traditions the ques- 
tion admits of an easy explanation, as the belt was therein 
the real Mrigashiras or rather the top of Mriga^s head. 

The fourth and the last period of the old Sanskrit 
literature extendsfrom 1400 B.C. to 500 B.C. or to the birth 
* and rise of Buddhism. It was the period of the SiUras and 
philosophical systems. It may be called the real pre-Bud- 
dhistic jJeriod. But as this has been sufficiently discussed 
by other writers I need not go into its further details. 

I do not mean to lay down hard-and-fast limits of each of 
these periods of antiquity, nor do I intend to say anything 
about the peiiod which must have elapsed before the 
Vedic Aryas were able to fix their primitive calendar in the 
Aditi period. The beginning of the Aryan civilization must 
undoubtedly be placed a long time before the people were 
able to conceive and determine the calendar. But I do not 
wish to enter here into these speculations. I take my stand 
only upon what we find recorded in the Vedic works, and 
hence all that I mean is that if the astronomical allusions, 
references, facts, and legends in the V edic works can have any 
meaning, we cannot materially shorten the periods I have 
here indicated. We may not rely on vague traditional beliefs 
amongst one nation alone, but when we find that the tradi- 
tions of India, Greece, and Iran, agree in their important 
features, and can be explained satisfactorily only by placing 
the vernal equinox in Orion, and when we have an express 
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authority for doing so in the Rigveda, I do not think that 
we can reasonably refuse to accept the conclusions deduced 
therefrom. It is true that we have determined the oldest 
Vedic periods ftom the traditions we find recorded in the 
Eigveda, and, strictly speaking, it is the period of the tradi • 
tioiis and not of the hymns into which they have been in- 
corporated. But this does not^ in my opinion, materially 
affect the conclusions we have arrived at above regarding 
the ancient periods of the Vedic literature. I do not mean 
to deny that the hymns may not have been sung some time 
after these traditions and legends were originally conceived, 
or that after they were first sung the hymns might not 
have been somewhat modified in form in passing from 
mouth to mouth before they became settled in th§ form in 
which we now possess them. But though so much may 
be legitimately conceded, 1 think that it is impossible to 
hold that the hymns were composed thousands of years 
after the stories narrated in them, were first conceived. 
For, as a matter of fact, we find that the Rigveda hymns 
had already become antiquated and unintelligible in the 
days of the Taittiriya Sanhita and the Brahmanas, The 
Taittiriiya Sanhita places the vernal equinox in the Krittikas, 
and I have shown that we must fix its date at about 2500 
B. 0. If the hymns of the Rigveda Sanhita were unintelligi- 
ble at this time, they must have been sung several centuries 
before it. The comparison of the Taittiriya with the Rigveda 
Sanhita further shows that while the first mentions three 
year-beginnings — one current and two old — the second 
only mentions one. Again, the Rigveda Sanhita contains 
no reference totheKrittik^sasthe mouth of the Nakshatras 
1 therefore conclude that the legends in question must have 
been incorporated into the hymns of the Rigveda, wheit 
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they were still intelligible, that is, in the Orion period. 
It is of course impossible to determine the dates of indivi- 
dual hymns. That all of them were not sung at one time 
is quite evident from their style. Some of the hymns dis- 
tinctly speak of older hymns or bards, while in Rig. x. 
00*9 the hymns are said to proceed directly from the puMsha 
or the sacrificial personage! All that we can therefore legi- 
timately say is that the hymns, which contain older traditions 
and legends, of the Ribhus and Vrishiikapi, must have 
been composed in the Orion period. Some of the hymns 
may even be still older and some later, but generally si>eak- 
ing we may suppose that 4000 and 2500 B. C. are the limits 
of this period. This may require us to assume the existence 
ofsome<yedic verses at a time when the Hindus, the 
Greeks and the Parsis lived together. Some scholars may 
hesitate to accept such a conclusion. But so far as I know 
the conclusion is not iuconsistent with the results of com- 
parative Philology or Mythology. Prof. Max Muller in 
Biographies of Words (pp. 188-198) gives a list of 
about sixty mythological names which may be shown to be 
common to Greek and Sanskrit.* If so many mytho- 
logical names can be shewn to be phonetically identical, 
it is impossible to suppose that no sgngs, celebrating the 
deeds of these deities, existed in the |ndo-Germanic period. 
Westphal has already proved the existence of poetry in the 
Indo-Germanic period, and Dr. Kuhn has endeavoured to 
trace whole formulte back to the beginning of Indo-European 

For instance Ribhu is compared to Greek Orpheus, Saramd 
to Gk. EleneSj Vritra to Gk. Orthros, Ddsahantar to Gk. Deophen'^ 
ifeB. 1 have already referred to his suggestion regarding the 
'Comparison of VriBhdhapi with Gk. EriJcapaeoB* If all these 
deities existed in the Indo-Germanic period, why not their hymns ? 
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poetry. Verbal coincidences such as, Sk. pada^ Av. padka^ 
Ok. pou$^ all meaning a metrical foot, again point to the 
same conclusion.* The results of comparative Philology, 
are, therefore, not only not inconsistent with, but, on the 
contrary, corroborate the conclusions we have independently 
deduced from the astronomical references and allusions 
recorded in the old Vedic literature. But I would not make 
my case rest on such grounds. It must be remembered 
that we have not been speculating in any way about the 
oldest Vedic periods. Our conclusions have been based on 
express statements and texts in the Vedic literature, and un- 
less the texts themselves are questioned or other more rea- 
sonable interpretations suggested, we shall not be justified 
in disregarding these results, simply because they *do not 
support certain literary hypotheses, guesses, or conjectures, 
as for instance, those that have been previously referred 
to in the first chapter. The results of the literary method 
may be moderate. But moderation is a virtue only when 
we have to make guesses about the periods of antiquity 
from uncertain data. Where however we have definite 
texts and traditions to rely upon, nothing but prejudice 
can deter us from drawing legitimate conclusions from 
them on the ground that they take us too far back. The 
astronomical method, t admit, is vague, in so far as it does 
not enable us to determine the exact date of all the Vedic 
hymns or works, but it is certainly superior to the linguistic 
method inasmuch as it supplies us with certain definite 
and undisputed facts, for instance, the position of the equi- 
noxes which can safely be made the nuclei of the different 

See Dr. Schrader’s Pre-historic Antiquities of Aryan Peoples^. 
Part I., Chap. II., pp. 27, 28. 
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periods of antiquity. When the centres of each period are 
thus undisputably fixed and determined, we can then use 
the literary.or the linguistic method to supplement these 
results by determining the duration of each period. There^ 
would then be no real opposition between the two methods. 
The one would determine the specific points of time, while 
the other would give us the range of the different periods. 
In other words, the first would supply the piers and the 
second the arches of the bridge, which we mean to con* 
struct across the period of antiquity, and which must there- 
fore be completed with the assistance of both. 

It may, however, be urged that if the beginning of the 
year was twice altered owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, how is it that we do not find the traces of the 
intermediate stages or of the changes in the seasons in the 
old Vedic works? How, it may be further asked, did the 
Indian Aryas not discover the precession of the equinoxes 
in the early Vedic times? But it is not at all difficult to 
answer these questions. We might as well ask how no one 
before Bhaskaracharya or Newton ever thought of the 
attraction of the earth, though since the very beginning of 
the human race every one observed heavy objects falling 
down to the surface of the earth. The reason is plain 
enough. Celestial and natural phenomena cannot be fathom- 
ed or understood without a steady and close observation for 
centuries, and, above all, until all the auxiliary, or rather 
the whole group of sciences are proportionally developed. 
If we bear this circumstance in mind, we can, I am sure, 
discover sufficient traces of the intermediate changes in the 
Vedic works. Thus we find that of all the ancient 
nations the Hindus ralone had well nigh accurately 
determined the rate of the motion of the precession of the- 
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equinoxes. Hipparchus considered it to be not less than 
36", while the actual motion at present is 50'. 25 per year. 
Ptolemy adopted, as observed by Prof. Whitney, the 
’minimum of 36" determined by Hipparchus ; and it is 
evident that the Hindu astronomers who fixed the rate at 
54" per year could not have borrowed it from the Greeks. 
Prof. Whitney is at a loss to understand how the Hindus 
succeeded in arriving at a determination of the rate of 
motion, so much more accurate than was made by the great 
Greek astronomer, and he observes that it might be a 
‘‘lucky hit on their part.’’"^ But why should they try to 
hit, even luckily, when they could have easily borrowed it 
from the Greeks ? I am therefore disposed to think that it 
was independently, and almost correctly, discovered by the 
Hindus long before other nations could do so, though we 
cannot exactly fix the period when it was done ; and that 
there were suflicient materials for the purpose in the old 
literature of India. 

Let us next see what traditions about the intermediate 
stages have been preserved. First of all I refer to the 
tradition of Rudra killing Prajapati, the god of time, for 
receding towards his daughter Rohiui. The Aitareya 
Brahmana (iii. 33) describes this conduct of Prajapati as 
akrita or unprecedented and suck as deserved to be 
severely noticed by the gods. Can we not herein discover 
the fact that the sun was gradually receding towards 
Rohinl, by the precession of the equinoxes ? The ancient 
priests, who observed the fact as they watched the Nak- 
ahatras at the commencement of the year, could not account 
for the change, and they rightly and honestly believed 
•that it was a great calamity that the sun or Prajapati 


See Whitney’s notes to the Surya Siddh^nta, iii. 13, p. 105. 
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should thus follow an nnprecedented course. I have 
previously referred to a verse from Garga,"^ which says that 
if the Uttar^yaiia commenced otherwise than from the 
asterism of Dhanishtha it foretold a great danger; and we • 
may suppose that the Vedic Aryas similarly believed that 
if the sun ceased to commence the year from Orion, it was 
an unprecedented calamity. Parjapati, however, was punish- 
ed for his unusual conduct, and there the matter ended for 
the time being. I may also refer here to the ancient mode 
of deriving the word Rohini. The Arabs called it Al- 
Dabaran or “the follower” evidently because it came next 
after the Krittik^s.f But the Hindus called it Rohini, 
“jthe ascended,” inasmuch as they noticed that the sun 
gradually ran. towards it in oldest days. It has been sug- 
g'ested that we should explain the legend of Prajapati by 
reference to the daily rising of Rohini, Mrigashiras, and 
Rudra in succession. But this explanation hardly accounts 
for the fact why Prajapati was considered as literally 
after Rohini in an unprecedented way. Surely we can- 
not suppose that the Vedic priests were ignorant of the 
fixed position of these constellations, and if so, we cannot 
account for the fact why they considered Prajapati as 
running after and thinking of living together with Rohini 
imless they had noticed the actual recession of the sun to- 
wards Rohini owing to the precession of the equinoxes.. 
The tradition of Prajapati and Rudra is thus comparatively 
speaking a later tradition, though it seems to have been 
completely formed before the seperation of the Greeks and 
' the Parsis from the Indian Aryas. 


See su^ira^ Chapter II, p. 19. 
t See Whitney notes to Surya Sid., viii. 9., p. 185. 
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But the question which was dropped at this time after 
punishing Prajapati, was again taken up when the equinox 
had receded to the Krittik4s. The seasons had fallen back 
by one full month and the priests altered the year-begin- 
ning from the Phalguni to the Magha full-moon, while the 
list of the Nakshatras was made to commence from the 
Krittikfis, instead of from Agrahayana. There is nothing 
surprising in the fact that the^change should have been 
quietly introduced when we see that Varahamihira did the 
same in the fifth century after Christ when the Ashvini- 
system was introduced.^ The calendar was mainly used for 
the sacrificial purposes, and when the jniests actually ob- 
served that the sun was in theKrittikas, and notin Mriga- 
shiras, when day and night were equal, they altered the 
commencement of the year to the Krittikfis, espei^ially as 
it was more convenient to do so at this time when the 
cycle of seasons had receded by one full month. The 
priests knew that the year commenced a month earlier in 
older days, but like Varahamihira they must have appealed 
more to the actual facts, as they saw them, and introduced 
the change without attempting to discover its real cause. 

The Vedanga Jyotisha introducesthe third change, when 
the seasons had further fallen back, not by a month, but 
by a fortnight. It was probably during this interval that 
the beginning of the month was altered from-the full-moon 
to the new-moon, and when this beginning of the month 
was so altered, advantage was taken of the receding 
of the seasons by a fortnight, to commence the year with 
the new-moon in Dhanishtha as the Vedfinga Jyotisha has 
done. 


** See supra. Chap. 111., p. 36. 
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From tills the next recorded step is to Ashvinl. There 
is, however, an interesting story related in the Mah^bh&rata 
which evidently refers to an abortive attempt to reform 
the calendar when the seasons had again fallen back by a 
fortnight. In the 71st chapter of Adiparva we are told 
that Vi shv^mitr a attempted to create a new world,* and 
make the Nakshatras commence with Shravana, instead of 
Dhanishtha ; and the same story is alluded to in the Asliva- 
medha Parva, chapter 44. The tradition can also be found 
in other Puraiulis where Visvamitra is represented as 
endeavouring to create a new celestial sphere. It appears, 
however, that he did not succeed, and the Krittika-system, 
as modified by the Vedanga Jyotisha, continued to re- 
gulate the calendar until the list of the Nakshatras was 
quietly made to begin, as noticed in the third chapter, with 
Ashvini in later times. 

We have thus an almost continuous record of the year- 
beginnings from the oldest time down to the present in the 
literature of India, and in the lace of this evidence it is use- 
less to indulge in uncertain speculations about the antiquity 
of the Vedas. I have already referred to the occurrence of 
the pitri-pakska in Bhadrapada as a relic of the time when 
the year commenced with the Phalguni-full-moon. Our 
Shrdvani ceremony appears to have been once performed 
in Bhadrapada (Manu iv. 95); and as it marked the begin- 
ning of the rains, when the herbs appear anew (Ash val^yana 

» Maha. Adi. 71, 34. 

^ ir?TSRfT?T i 

and again in the Ashv. 44. 2. 

^ jrat Jim: I 
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Orihya Stitra in, 5. 2), we can here trace the recession of 
the rainy season from BhMrapada to Shr^vana, and from • 
Shriivana to ylnhadha ( Sfinkhyayana Brahmana i. 3) and 
finally from ^dshadha to Jyestha, as at present, thus fully 
corroborating the recession of the beginning of the year or 
the winter solstice from Chaitra to Phrdguna, from Phalguna 
to Magha, and from Magha to J^ausha. The evidence of 
the recession of the seasons is not, however, as complete as 
that of different year-beginnings, inasmuch as there are 
various local causes besides the precession of the equinoxes 
that affect the occurrence of the seasons. The seasons in 
the Central India and Central Asia cannot, for instance, be 
the same, and if the Aryascame into India from the North- 
West, the very chanfi:e of locality must have caused a 
corresponding change in the seasons. The evidence of the 
change of seasons cannot therefore be supposed to be so 
reliable and conclusive as that of the successive changes in 
the beginning of the year above mentioned. 

Lastly, there remains only one question to be considered. 
Is the Vedic period here determined consistent with the 
traditions and opinions entertained about it by the ancient 
and modern scholars ? I think it is. I have already re- 
ferred to the remarks of Prof. Weber who, though he 
regards the Krittika evidence as vague and uncertain yet 
on geographical and historical grounds arrives at the con- 
clusion that the beginnings of the Indian literature may be 
traced back to the time when the Indian and the Iranian 
Aryas lived together ; and this opinion is confirmed by the 
fact that there are Yashts in the Zend Avesta which may 
be considered as ‘^reproductionB^’ of the Vedic hymns. Dr. 
Haug considers that this condition may be satisfied if we 
place the beginning of the Vedic literature in 2400 
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B. C.; * but he was uot cognisant of tne fact that the 

vernal equinox can be shown to have been in Mrigashiras 

at the time when the Parsis and the Indians lived together* 

In the light of this new evidence, there is therefore no rea- 

sonable objection for carrying the periods of the Vedic 

literature further back by over a thousand years or to about 

4000 B. C. This period is further consistent with the fact 

that in 470 B. C. Xanthos oY L^dia considered Zoroaster 
« •> 

to have lived about ‘lOO years before the Trojan War (about 
1800 B. C.);t for according to our calculation the Parsis 
must have separated from the Indian Aryas in the latter 
part of the Orion period, that is to say, between 3000 to 
2500 B. C.;while, if we snppose that the separation occurred 
at a considerably later date, a Greek writer in the fifth 
century before Christ would certainly have spoken of it as 
a recent event. Aristotle and Eudoxus have gone still 
further and placed the era of Zoroaster as much as 6000 to 
5000 years before Plato. The number of years here given 
is evidently traditional, but we can at any rate infer from 
it this much that at the time of Aristotle (about 320 B C.) 
Zoroaster was considered to have lived at a very remote 
period of antiquity ; and if the era of Zoroaster is to be 
considered so old, a fortiori, the period of the Vedas must 
be older still. Then we have further to consider the fact 
that an epic poem was written in Greek in about 900 or 
lOoO B.C. The language of this epic is so unlike that of 
the Vedic hymns that we must suppose it to have been 
composed long time after the Greeks left their ancient home 
and travelled westward. It is not, therefore, at all impro- 
bable that they separated after the formation of the legends- 


" Dr. Haag’s Intr. to Ait. Br., p. 48. 

•j" See Dr. Haag’s Essays on Parsis, p. 298. 
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of Orion and before the vernal equinox was in the Kritti- 
kas, that is, between 3500 to 3000 B. C. Finally, we can, 
easily understand how the acutest and most learned of 
Indian theologians and scholars believed the Vedas to have 
come down to them from an unknown ptriod of antiquity. 
A revelation need not necessarily be ancidi^ or without a 
beginning. The history of the Bible and the Koran showa 
us that a revelation can be conceived to be made at a par- 
ticular period of time. It so, the mere fact that it is be- 
lieved to be revealed does not account tor the opinion 
entertained by the Hindu theological writers that the Veda 
has come down to them from times beyond the memory of 
man. Some of these writers lived several centuries before 
Christ, and it is quite natural to suijpose that their opinions 
were formed from traditions current in their times. The 
periods of the Vedic antiquity we have determined render 
such an explanation highly j)robable. According to the 
Christian theology, the world was created only about 4000 
years before Christ ; or, in other words, the notions of 
antiquity entertained by these Christian writers could not 
probably go beyond 4000 B C. and not being able to say 
anything about the period preceding it, they placed the 
beginning of the world at about 4ij00 B. C. The Indian 
theologians may be supposed to have acted somewhat in the 
same manner. I have shewn that the most active of the 
Vedic period commenced at about 4000 B. C., and there 
are grounds for carrying it back still further. The form of 
the hymns might have been more or less modified in later 
times ; but the matter remained the same, and coming down 
from such a remote antiquity it could have been easily 
believed by Jaimini, Ptoini, and the Brahma vadin of old to 
have been in existence almost jfrom the beginning of the: 
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world, or rather the beginning of all known things. We 
*can thus satisfactorily account for all the opinions and 
traditions current about the age of the Vedas amongst 
ancient and modem scholars in India and in Europe, if we 
place the Vedic period at about 4000 B. C.. in strict accord- 
ance with the astronomical references and facts recorded in 
the ancient literature of Indi^. When everything can thus 
be consistently explained, I leave it to scholars to decide 
whether the above period should or should not be accepted 
as determining, as correctly as it is possible to do under the 
circumstances, the oldest period of Aryan civilization. It 
is the unerring clock of the heavens that has helped us in 
determining it, and it is, in my opinion, hardly probable to 
discover better means for the purposes. The evidence was 
in danger ‘of being obliterated out of the surface of th? 
heavens, when the Greeks borrowed their astronomical 
terminology from the Egyptians. But it has fortunately 
escaped and outlived, not only this, but also another 
threatened attack when it was proposed in England and 
Germany to name the constellation of Orion after Nelson 
or Napoleon as a mark of respect for these heroes. The 
bold and brilliant Orion, with his attendant Canis, pre- 
serves for us the memory of far more important and sacred 
times in the history of the Aryan race. 
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Agrayam and Orion. 

I haye already stated ui brief my reasons for provisionally 
identifying Sk. Agrayam with'Gk. Orion; and here I wish 
to examine the point more fully, not because my case rests 
upon it, but simply with a view to indicate the real nature 
of the objections that may be urged against the proposed 
identification. If philologists are still inclined to hold 
that the identification is not even probable, we shall have 
to look for some other Aryan derivation, as the similarity 
of the Eastern and Western traditions of Orion is, in my 
opinion, too strong to be accidental. 

Agrayam is evidently derived from agra and ayuna. Of 
these ayana, which is derived from e,to go, may be represented 
by ion in Greek : cf. Sk. Ciyus, Gk. aion ; Sk. Comparative 
termination (nom. sin.) iyCin, Gk. ion ; Sk. termination 
dyana,%^va.GargyAyamyOik.ion,OiB in Kroniony ‘the des- 
cendant to Kronos’. The initial a inSk. Agrayam may also 
become o in Greek; as in Sk. ashayanay Gk. okeanos ; Sk. 5- 
s/itt.Gk. okus- Sanskrit Agrayam may therefore be represent- 
ed by Ogrion in Greek, and we have now to see if y may be 
dropped before r and Ogrion can be changed into Orion. 
It is a general phonetic rule in Teutonic languages that a 
gutteral may disappear before a liquid, whether initially or 
medially ; cf. Ger. nagely Eng. mil ; hagel and hail ; regen 
and rain ; Sk. kravie, 0. H. G. ro. Prof. Max Muller has 
extended the application of this rule to Latin and Greek, 
and Latin and French in his Lectures on the Science of 
Language, Yol. 11. , p. 309. He compares Latin paganue 
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with French paien^ Gk. l&chne with Lat. l&na ; and points 
•out that on the same principle lumen stands for lucmen, 
examen for exagmen^ Jiamma for Jlagma^ K. Brugmann 
{Com. Gr- I., § 523 ) would derive 0. Ir. ar, Cymr. aer 
from "^agro on the same principle. This shews that Sk. 
a^mmaybeeasily represented by ar in Teutonic languages. 
We may account for the change in two ways. We may 
either suppose that the final gutteral of a root is sometimes 
dropped before \ erminations beginning witli a liquid and 
thus put luc-men^-lu-men^ fulg-men'=.fuUmen^ Jiag-men^ 
Jla-men^ ag men-a-men^ ag-ra—a-ra (with compensation 
vowel lengthening ; Bopp derives Sk. roman^ a hair from 
ruh-man growing, on the same principle); or we may suppose 
that the change is in accordance with the general phonetic 
rule whict sanctions the omission of a gutteral before a 
liquid in such cases. But whichsoever explanation we 
adopt, there is no question as to the change itself. It must 
not, however, be supposed thatthe rule is an uninfiexible one 
and that a gutteral inust always be dropped before a liquid; 
for we find that a gutteral in such cases is often either 
retained or labialised , cf. Sk. grCimn^ 0. Ir. hroo^ bro^ 
(gen. hroon)^ Cymr. hreuan ; Sk. grinami^ 0. Ir. gair. 
The proper rule to deduce from these instances would 
therefore be, that gr in Sanskrit may be represented by gr, 
hr or r in Teutonic languages, and that all the three 
changes are possible. 

Can we not extend the rule to Greek and Sanskrit ? — 
is the next question we have to consider. I do not mean to 
deny that there are phonetic rules which are not univer- 
sally applicable to all languages. But the present rule can 
be easily shewn not to belong to this class. Prof. Max 
Muller has already extended it to Greek and Latin ; and 
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Yararuchi, in his Prakrita Prakfisha II. 2, lays down that 
g in ga may be medially dropped as between Sanskrit and ’ 
Prakrit, e Sk. s&gara^ Pk. s6,-ara\ Sk. nagara^ Pk. na-ar^ 
eventually corrupted into nara^ as ix). Jurtruara and other 
names of cities. This is in fact the same rule which, when 
applied to Teutonic languages accounts for the change of 
segel into sail^ nagel into nail and so on. Comparison of 
Avestic tigra with Mod. Per. tir shews that a similar change 
may also take place between those languages. We may, 
therefore, fairly say that the rule about the omission of a 
gutteral before a liquid obtains not only in Teutonic langu- 
ages, but also between Greek and Latin, '.Latin and French, 
Sanskrit and Old Irish, Sanskrit and Prakrit, and Avestic 
and Modern Persian. In the face of these facts it^would, I 
think, be unduly restricting the applicability of the phonetic 
rule if we refuse to apply it to Sanskrit and Greek. There 
is at any rate no a priori improbability in expecting that a 
similar change may take place as between Greek and 
Sanskrit. Let us no\^ see if there are any instances as 
between Greek and Sanskrit to support such a conclusion. 

Prof. Benfey compares Sk. gr&van with Gk. laos (Lat. 
lapis)', and Sk. ghrctna with Gk. ris, rinos. If this compari- 
son is correct, here at least we have two instances where a 
gutteral before r in Sanskrit is lost in Greek. It is some- 
times labialised, as in Sk. krinami Gk. priamv, Sk. guru, 
Gk. harus; and sometimes retained as it is, as in Sk. kratu, 
Gk. kratus ; Sk. gras, Gk. grao, to swallow. From'these 
instances we may therefore infer that as between Greek 
and Sanskrit, the initial gutteral in kr or gr in Sanskrit 
may be either retained as it is, or labialised or dropped in 
Greek, — the same rule which holds good, as shewn above, 
in Teutonic languages. It may be noticed here that while 
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gr&van becomee laos in Greek, it is broon in Old Irish, that 
is, while the initial g of a Sanskrit word is labialisedin Old 
Irish it is dropped in Greek. This shews that the initial kr 
or gr in Sanskrit may be differently represented in different 
languages. Sanskrit krimiSj Lat. vermis^ Gk. elmisi and 
Sk. klipta^ Avestic kerepta^ Gk. raptos^ niay, I think, also 
be regarded as further illustrations of the same rule. I 
know that the connection between the words last quoted ia 
still considered, doubtful, but that is because the rule about 
the omission of a gutteral before a liquid, as between Greek 
and Sanskrit, is not yet recognised by scholars. If the 
examples I have given at the beginning of this paragraph 
are, however, sufficient to justify us in applying the rule to* 
Greek and Sanskrit, the instances last cited may be taken j 
as further supporting the same view. j 

With these instances before us, it would be unreasonable 
to deny that the three possible changes of kr and gr^ which 
obtain in Teutonic languages, do not take place as between 
Greek and Sanskrit, at least initially ; and if these changes 
take place initially, analogy at once suggests that they 
would also take place medially. At any rate there is no 
reason why they should not. It may be urged that a 
comparison of 8k. chakra with Gk. kuklos shews that a 
medial kr is retained as it is. But as pointed out above 
the argument is not conclusive. There may be cases where 
kr is retained as it is. But we have seen that by the side 
of such cases, instances can be quoted where it is changed 
to pr or r initially ; and we may expect the same threefold 
possible change medially. It is admitted that labialisation 
takes place medially^ and we have therefore to see if there 
are any instances where a gutteral is dropped before a 
liquid in the body of a word. K. Brugmann tells us that 
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at one period gn and gm came to be represented by n and 
m in Greek ; cf, gignomai and ginomai, stugnoa and stunoa- 
Now this change in the body\of a\word is exactly similar to 
’that oiagmen into amen^ and is evidently due to the same 
rule, which accounts for the latter change. Similarly Gk. 
anoos may be compared with 8k. ajna^ and Gk. arinoa to 
Sk. aghr&m. But I do not layinuch stress on these inas- 
much as these words may be supposed to have been derived 
by the addition of the j)reflx alpha to the already existing 
Greek forms, and not directly obtained from Sanskrit ajiia 
and aghrdna. The change of gignomai into ginomai^ or of 
ngnoako into ginoako cannot, however, be so accounted 
br, and if g before n is dropped in the body of a word, there 
s no reason why it should not be dropped before r on the 
inalogy of the j)honetic rule given above. Works on 
philology do not give any more instances of such changes, 
but as observed above, the attention of scholars does not 
appear to have been directed to .‘this point. Otherwise I 
do not think it was difficult to discover the similarity 
between Gk. turoa and Sk. takra. Takra is derived from 
tanch (^*teng) to contract, to coagulate or curdle, and 
according to Tick the root is Indo-Germanic. It is an 
old Vedic root, and we have such expressions as dadhnA 
dtanakti ‘ coagulates (milk) with curds' in the Taittiriya 
Sanhit^ II. 5. 3. 5. Takra therefore literally means 
‘ curdled milk' and not ‘ curds mixed with Water? as this 
word is understood in modern Sanskrit. Now, if we 
suppose that the tule, which sanctions the otnission of g or 
k before r or in other languages, also holds good as 
between Greek and Sanskrit, not only initially (as in 
grdvan and laoa) but also medially^ as in gignomai and 
ginomai^ Sk. takra may be easily identified with Gk. 
turoa naeaning ♦ cheese.' Takra may thus be said to 
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have retained its root meaning in Greek. Turos is an 
old Greek word used in the Odyssey, and it has not . yet 
been explained by anything in Indo-Germanic. Dr. 
Schrader therefore records a suggestion that it should be 
derived from Turko Tartaric turak. But if Sanskrit sdra 
and sdrpis are found in Greek oros (whey) and elphos 
(butter,) it is not reasonable to suppose that turos alone was 
borrowed from a non-Aryan source. Takra in modern 
Sanskrit means ‘curds mixed with water and churned^ and 
perhaps it may be contended that we cannot identify it with 
turosy which means ‘chees.^ I have, however, shewn that 
takra etymologically means ‘curdled milk’ and not ‘curds 
dissolved in water’ which is evidently its secondary meaning. 
Besides when we see that sdra which in Sanskrit denotes^ 
‘ curdled milk,’ has become = whey in Greek, and serurri 
in Latin, there is nothing unusual if we find takra a!n^ 
turos used in slightly different senses in the two languages. 
I have already suggested in the body of the essay that we 
may identify Sk. Shukra with Gk. Kupris- Chakra :=zkukloSy 
Skukra-- Kuprls^ and takra — turos^ may thus be taken to 
illustrate the application of the rule above discussed, 
regarding the three-fold change of kr or ^r, to Greek and 
Sanskrit medially ; and instances have been already quoted 
to show that the rule holds good as between Greek 

and Sanskrit. We may therefore conclude that the change 
of gignomai into ginomai is not a solitary instance, and that 
as a general rule g may be dropped, labialised or retained 
before a liquid as between Greek and Sanskrit whether at 
the beginning or in the body of a word. We might even 
discover further instances of the applicability of this rule ; 
for, if takra is thus correctly identified with turos^ we may, 
on the same principle identify Sk. agra with Gk. oros^ 
meaning top, summit. It was imi)Ossible to represent 
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^nskrit agra by a separate Greek word otherwise. It 
could not be represented by agros in Greek as the latter , 
word corresponded to Sk. ajra^ a field ; nor can agra be 
changed to akris which represented Sk. ashri. Sanskrit 
ugra^ therefore, naturally came to be represented by oros. 
Oros^ meaning top or summit, has not yet been satisfactori- 
ly derived in any other way. 

• 

It will be seen from the above that we have sufficient 
grounds to hold that the rule about the omission of a gut- 
teral before a liquid, whether initially or medially^ applies 
to Greek and Sanskrit in the same way as it does to other 
languages ; and if so, Sk. Agrayana can be represented 
by Orion in Greek. 

I have already quoted Brugmann to show that tagra be- 
comes ar or aer in Teutonic languages. Now further com- 
paring Lat. integer with Fr. entier\ Gk. dakru 

Goth. with Eng. ; pagan with paien and regen 
with ram, we are led to infer that where k or g is dropped 
before r or a liquid we may expect two contiguous vowels, 
probably because this gr is at first optionally altered into 
ger or gar. We can now understand why Orion was some- 
times spelt as Oarion ; and the existence of this double 
form confirms, in my opinion, the derivation above sug- 
gested. As for Orion alone we might derive it from oros^ 
limit, or dra, spring, and ion, going, thus giving the same 
meaning, viz,, the limit or the beginning of the year or 
spring, as Agrayana in Sanskrit. But this does not account 
for the double form — Orion and Oarion — unless the latter 
be^taken for a poetic or a dialectic variation of Orion. I 
therefore prefer to derive the word from Sanskrit Agrayana. 





